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UNCLE SAM’S TREATMENT OF HIS SERVANTS. 


IRST, as to the wages he pays 

them. It is not necessary for him 
to give high salaries, because there are 
two precious commodities with which 
a government can reward its servants, 
over and above the money it pays 
them. One is honor; the other is 
safety. These two things, honor and 
safety, are what the virtuous portion 
of mankind strive for; and so precious 
are they, that when, after years of hon- 
est toil,a man has attained them, most of 
us join in the acclaim which pronounces 
his life successful. Now a government 
can bestow these upon every person 
whom it retains in its service. It can 
reasonably ask a man, in the full tide 
of a victorious career, to relinquish his 
vocation, and devote his life to the 
public service, fora comparatively small 
sum per annum, provided that sum per 
annum is made securely his until justly 
forfeited. It can do this, because a de- 
cent and secure maintenance, with the 
honor properly belonging to a govern- 
ment office, constitutes an entire ma- 
terial success. No man can get any 
more material good than that, for the 
simple reason that there zs no more to 


“ecutive talent known to exist. 


get. Mr. Astor was right in saying 
that he derived from his estate only 
the few thousands a year which it cost 
him to live; but those few thousands 
are so securely his that he can be de- 
prived of them only by his own fault 
or folly. A government can place its 
higher servants in a position more de- 
sirable even than his, since to his safe- 
ty it can add honor. There is no honor 
in owning a thousand houses, but it is 
highly honorable, under a properly con- 
stituted government, to be the trusted 
and faithful servant of the public. 
Hence, on these terms, a government 
can usually have the choice of all the 
most suitable persons for any post. If 
it happens to want a judge, it cam usu- 
ally have the best lawyer of the most 
distinguished court. If it wants a man 
of business, it can select the best ex- 
Why 
should it not? It can offer better 
wages than a man gets in a private 
station, more honor, and equal safety. 
We have recently seen that one of the 
ablest business men in the country, 
already in the possession of a secure 
fortune, was willing to give up three 
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millions per annum for the honor and 
satisfaction of serving the public. 

I fear we must admit that Uncle 
Sam, with all his generosity and good 
intentions, pays to his upper servants the 
smallest wages a government ever paid, 
— wages so mean that it is wonderful he 
gets any faithful, efficient service at all. 
He does get a good deal; but he has 
little right to expect it. When he con- 
fers security he gives along with it a 
pinching, lowering, corrupting salary ; 
and in the majority of cases, his ser- 
vants enjoy neither safety nor abun- 
dance. 

I will mention a few facts with regard 
to the Supreme Court, the judges of 
which receive six thousand paper dol- 
Jars a year, and the chief justice six 
thousand five hundred. When I was 
in Washington last winter, the daugh- 
ters of the late chief justice were earn- 
ing a scanty, precarious livelihood by 
copying documents in one of the pub- 
lic offices, at eight cents per hundred 
words. The father of those ladies, 
twenty-seven years before his death, 
lured by an honorable, long-cherished 
ambition, gave up a practice at the 
Maryland bar which in a few years 
would have enriched him, in order to 
accept the post of chief justice. What- 
ever his errors may have been, I know 
he accepted the seat from a proper hu- 
man motive, —that of winning the es- 
teem of his countrymen by interpreting 
justice to them; and he devoted him- 
self wholly to the performance of its 
duties. I well remember hearing him, 
one evening, some years before his 
death, give a sketch of his daily and 
yearly round of work and travel. It 
was wonderful that a man of fourscore 
could get through an amount of labor 
only equalled by that of the active ed- 
itor of a great daily paper. Except that 
he smoked like a steam-engine, his 
habits were regular and abstemious ; 
but he died so poor that his family 
were destitute almost immediately after 
his last year’s salary was spent. 

Other facts: A justice of the same 
high court,—the highest, considering 
allits duties, in the world, — was paying 
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exactiy his whole salary, Jast winter, 
for the board and lodging of himself 
and his wife. They had one parlor and 
one bedroom. The judge, of course, 
gave up the parlor to his wife and her 
guests, and used the bedroom for an 
office and consultation-room. There 
was a great clearing away of papers at 
bedtime ; for, the room being very 
small, the bed had to serve as an of- 
fice-table. Another justice, who relin- 
quished a practice of forty thousand 
dollars a year, being a Californian had 
to sell his paper dollars during the war 
at from one third to one half their nomi- 
nal value; and he spent a quarter of the 
year in laborious travelling. One emi- 
nent member of this court was com- 
pelled to resign his seat, — not because 
he could not live upon his salary, for 
no justice of the Supreme Court can do 
that, — but because he had not private 
income exough to eke it out. There is 
not a justice now sitting upon that 
bench who lives or can live upon his 
salary ; although, fortunately, it is not 
etiquette for a justice of the Supreme 
Court to entertain. 

Now, reader, it is no hardship for a 
man to spread his papers over his bed; 
nor is it much more painful for the 
daughters of a chief justice to do copy- 
ing at eight cents a page than it is for 
the daughters of a chief cook. I never 
had six thousand dollars a year, and 
have managed to rub on pretty well 
without it, and expect to continue so 
to do. To me, to nine tenths of all the 
readers of this magazine, and to nearly 
all the people in the world, six thou- 
sand dollars a year would be wealth. J 
cannot, therefore, consider it a hardship 
for men in general to be limited to such 
arevenue. But it zs hard for a patriotic 
President to be limited in his choice 
for the office of Supreme judge to the 
very few lawyers who happen to pos- 
sess an independent estate. It 7s a 
hardship to a great lawyer, formed by 
nature and circumstances for that sub- 
lime place, to be compelled to leave it 
to inferior men because he cannot live 
upon the salary. It 7s a hardship to 
the generous people of the United 
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States to see men of such exalted rank 
in their service, — men intrusted with 
such difficult and important duties, — 
cramped and pinched and anxious 
for a little money, unable to keep a 
secretary, and too poor to afford a 
ride on horseback before going into 
court. 

To this, some will be disposed to 
reply that any sum per annum is too 
much for a court from which the Dred 
Scott decision emanated. But on that 
principle you must cut off supplies 
from the White House, starve Con- 
gress, and suspend nine tenths of all 
official and all private salaries. We 
were all misled or corrupted by slavery, 
except the few original, thorough-going 
Abolitionists, who alone of all the in- 
habitants of America have a “record” 
on that subject of which they need 
never be ashamed. Because Judge 
Taney was perverted and corrupted by 
slavery is no reason for degrading for- 
ever the court over which he presided. 
It is worth mentioning, too, that if the 
Supreme Court had been decently 
compensated the Dred Scott decision 
would never have been written. Judge 
Taney was past eighty when he wrote 
it, and he would have retired some 
years before if he could have retained 
his ridiculous but indispensable little 
salary. 

It is not necessary, I repeat, for the 
judges of this court to be paid high 
salaries ; because the appointment is 
for life, and the honor is immense. It 
is only necessary that they be paid 
such a sum per annum as will enable 
lawyers who have little property to 
accept seats on that bench without in- 
justice to those dependent upon them. 
Judges of the same rank in England, if 
there were any, would receive a salary 
not far from equivalent to a hundred 
thousand of our dollars perannum. We 
can, and properly may, get the best law- 
yers at a lower rate ; for the same prin- 
ciple should fix the compensation of a 
Supreme judge as regulates the wages of 
day laborers. The average of unskilled 
iaborers being two dollars a day, if you 
want men of average quality you pay 
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two dollars a day. If you want only 
the refuse of the streets, you pay a 
dollar and a half. If you want the pick 
of the whole town, you pay two dollars 
and a half. The question is, What 
grade of lawyer do we desire for a 
justice of the Supreme Court? If we 
desire the highest, and no other, we 
must give him an equivalent for what 
he is to surrender. A lawyer of the 
first rank, at the present time, earns 
an income ranging from thirty to sixty 
thousand dollars a year. Hence I 
presume that if the salary were fixed 
at twenty thousand dollars a year, with 
a proper retiring-pension, the govern- 
ment could look over the bar of the 
whole country, and get the best living 
man for every vacancy. Perhaps fif- 
teen thousand would almost answer, 
which is about the sum it costs to keep 
house decently in Washington at pres- 
ent. 

On almost any morning during the 
winter, if you take your stand at the 
front (which is the back) of the Capitol, 
you may see lawyers who practise in 
the Supreme Court driven up to the 
entrance in well-appointed carriages, 
while the justices before whom they are 
to argue get out of street-cars or trudge 
up the steep hill on foot. Itis pleasant 
to see the judges in the cars, and to 
observe that the respect due to their 
place is manifested by all who ride in 
their company. Nevertheless, if ay 
people about the Supreme Court are 
to have carriages, surely the justices 
ought to be among them. Uncle Sam 
can certainly afford to pay his highest 
servants as liberally as clients pay their 
lawyers ; and it concerns both his dig- 
nity and his interest to do so. Of 
course, people can always be found to 
take any place at any salary; but the 
more able a man is, the more he can 
choose what he will do, and the harder 
he is to get. If it is desired to have 
truly competent persons in the public 
service, the public service must be 
made truly desirable. 

What a wise thing Congress did, in 
1855, in establishing the Court of 
Claims! The founding of that court 
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was a step forward in the art of govern- 
ment. The late Sir Frederick Bruce, 
British Minister in Washington, who 
was an intelligent observer of men and 
things in America, used often to say 
that there was nothing in Washington 
which seemed to him more admirable 
or more original than that court. “It 
is,” he once said, “a grand and noble 
thought that any citizen can go before 
a legal tribunal, and maintain his rights 
against thirty millions. Nothing Amer- 
ican in America has so deeply im- 
pressed me.” When he met one of 
the judges of the court, he was never 
weary of listening to explanations of its 
procedure and narratives of its cases. 
His appreciation of the value of this 
court would have been still greater if 
he had lived in Washington before it 
was established, and had witnessed the 
bad lobbying and weary waste of time 
and resources which it has in some 
measure prevented. Before the Court 
of Claims existed, an honest claimant 
might well doubt whether azy amount of 
money could compensate him for the in- 
trigue, solicitation, and anxiety involved 
in the prosecution of a claim before 
Congress; and, at the same time, a dis- 
honest claimant might doubt whether a 
claim could be so ill-founded that in- 
domitable lobbying might not weary 
Congress into conceding it. A citizen 
can now go before this court, present 
his claim, establish it by evidence and 
argument ; and, if the court allows it, 
he has but to exhibit proof of the fact 
at the treasury, and draw the money. 
Very large claims and war claims are 
alone exempted from its jurisdiction ; 
but probably the time is not dis- 
tant when all disputed claims of what- 
ever kind or amount will be submitted 
to it for adjudication. Not only does 
this court decide upon claims, but it 
establishes principles. Its decisions 
are now a rule in the departments for 
the guidance of heads of bureaus. The 
volumes containing reports of cases 
tried before it, prepared by Judge Nott 
and Mr. Samuel H. Huntington, show, 
even to the unprofessional mind, that 
this court contributes its share to the 
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maintenance and elucidation of justice 
in this land. 

The reader will observe that in con- 
stituting this court Congress has nobly 
parted with a portion of its sovereignty. 
When it was first established, a claim- 
ant had to procure a decision in his 
favor from the court, and then go to 
Congress and enter upon a course of 
lobbying to get the money appropriated. 
This was heart-breaking work to many 
a wretch; nor was the time of Congress 
always saved by decisions which had 
no effect until Congress ratified them. 
The court was in fact no more than an 
adjunct to the Committee on Claims. 
At length, Congress wisely gave to the 
decisions of the court a practical valid- 
ity by empowering the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the sums awarded, — 
securing to the disappointed claimant 
a right of appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Every reflecting person, I think, will 
feel that judges intrusted with powers so 
peculiar and so great, —judges singular- 
ly liable both to temptation and suspi- 
cion, — ought to be lawyers of very high 
rank and men of the highest character. 
In other words, they ought to be men 
who in private life can earn a liberal in- 
come. In 1855, when a dollar was a dol- 
lar, Congress fixed the salary of the 
judges of this court at four thousand dol- 
lars a year. It was not enough then ; 
but the salary has never been changed, 
except by the depreciation of the cur- 
rency. Consequently, it now possess- 
es about one half of its original value, 
and a judge who has no private income 
is in sorry case. Wealthy and power- 
ful claimants come before him, some 
of whom are foreigners whose ovly 
care is to get their claim allowed. 
Thriving lawyers plead at the bar, gain 
large fees, go to luxurious homes, and 
enjoy every facility for the doing of 
their work ; while the judges, if they 
have no estates and are blessed with 
families, will be in doubt sometimes 
whether they can really afford to ride 
in the street-cars. 

Now, human nature being always 
human nature, ability and force will as 
a rule take the path in life that leads 
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to a good front-door, with a nice sad- 
dle-horse tied to the post before it. 
Therefore, if a judge on the bench gets 
four thousand dollars a year, and the 
leading lawyers at the bar get twenty 
thousand, you will observe, af dast, 
that the first-rate men remain at the 
bar, and the third-rate men are on 
the bench. Not at first, because the 
permanence of the appointment counts 
for much, and the honor for more. But 
in the course of time, if you persist in 
condemning judges toa lifetime of re- 
spectable pinch, the valuable men will 
resign and decline, until the peculiar 
honor once attached to the title of judge 
is gone. I say nothing of the tempta- 
tion to which a poor judge in such a 
court may be exposed, because we have 
not yet sunk to the point when an 
American judge permanently appointed 
can be thought of as subject to temp- 
tation. But keep judges’ salaries as 
they are for a few years more, and there 
will be no justice obtainable in the 
United States, except by purchase. If 
a seat on this bench should become 
vacant to-morrow, the President might 
be driven half mad by the multitude of 
applicants ; but if he were to offer it to 
each of the hundred most eminent law- 
yers in the country, it is probable that 
it would be delined by them all. Most 
of these would probably reply: “Mr. 
President, you do me great honor, 
but I really cannot afford it ; the luxury 
is beyond my means.” 

Every senator, I believe, without ex- 
ception, and nearly every member of 
the House, will own, in conversation, 
that the salaries paid to judges, heads 
of departments, some heads of bureaus, 
and other officials, are insufficient; but 
many senators hang back from increas- 
ing salaries, for fear of an imaginary fool 
of a farmer, who is supposed to be- 
grudge the servants of the public a just 
compensation. Whenever I have been 
in the country lately, I have looked 
about in search of that narrow-minded 
agriculturist, but I have not been able to 
find him. The farmers understand this 
matter as well as senators ; they know 
perfectly well that if the government 
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wants a diamond or a man, it must go 
into the market and pay what the arti- 
cle will fetch from other purchasers. 
The only question is, what grade of 
diamond or man does it want? 

Sir Frederick Bruce might well be 
interested in the Court of Claims; 
but there is something in Washington 
a thousand times more wonderful and 
more original than that. Like other 
wonders, however, it escapes observa- 
tion because we are so familiar with it. 
Walk over the Treasury building ; mark 
the thousands of persons employed 
therein ; consider the nature of their em- 
ployment; contemplate the magnitude 
and difficulty of the task imposed upon 
the head of that department; think of 
the wide-spread ruin that could result 
from an error on his part, and the last- 
ing good that might come of one supe- 
rior method. Consider the trust re- 
posed in him, the ease with which that 
trust could be violated, and the absolute 
certainty we have that it never is, never 
has been, and never will be violated. 
Think of all this, and then reflect upon 
the fact that out of those inconceivable 
millions that pass under his control, we 
permit him to retain for his own use not 
enough to keep house upon. “ How 
much rent do you pay here in Wash- 
ington?” asked some one of Mr. Evarts 
last winter. “ My salary,” was the reply. 
This is the great wonder, not of Wash- 
ington only, but of the world. The pyr- 
amids of Egypt are commonplace com- 
pared with it. The man that supplies 
the Treasury building with any one of 
the leading articles used in it would 
turn up his nose at eight thousand dol- 
lars a year. Fortunes were made in the 
mere erection of the edifice. Yet Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, as they have 
gone down those granite steps in the 
afternoon, have doubtless often fallen 
into a deep meditation upon the ways 
and means of getting over the next 
rent-day. They have generally been 
men of small fortunes. Hamilton was 
obliged to resign and go home to earn 
money for his large family, and Gallatin 
was never in very liberal circumstances. 
Gallatin had an opportunity, once, of 
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gaining a large fortune in Paris without 
dishonor. “ No,” said he to the repre- 
sentative of the great house which he 
had obliged, — ‘no; a man who has 
been intrusted with the finances of his 
country must not die rich.” In this 
lofty spirit the office has generally been 
held. 

The time has come, I think, for put- 
ting the members of the Cabinet a little 
more at their ease. The people do not 
want to be under an obligation to them 
of a pecuniary nature. They did not 
want Mr. Stanton to work during the 
war as no galley-slave ever worked, and 
yet live in part upon his private fortune ; 
nor is it wise to subject human nature 
to such a staggering temptation. The 
man whose signature confers place and 
wealth ought not to be left to grapple 
with the embarrassments of an insuffi- 
cient income. Uncle Sam has a large 
although not unencumbered estate, and 
he can well afford to maintain those 
who serve him in a style suited to the 
importance and dignity of their duties. 
To keep house in Washington on the 
scale adopted by Mr. Seward, who lived 
plainly enough and gave perhaps twen- 
ty moderate dinners a year, costs about 
fifteen thousand dollars per annum ; 
which is about the present value of the 
salary which Hamilton found inadequate 
during the presidency of General Wash- 
ington. Hamilton, however, had married 
arich man’s daughter, who had probably 
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are the necessaries of life. His vices 
also were expensive, or, to speak more 
exactly, his vice. The virtuous public 
men of the present day could probably 
retain the post of Cabinet Minister or 
Vice-President for a few years upon fif- 
teen thousand dollars a year without 
seriously encroaching upon their pri- 
vate fortunes; and a salary of that 
amount would give the President a 
much wider range of choice. “ Perhaps,” 
said Mr. Wade last spring, “1 should 
have taken office, if it had been offered 
me; but the pay is inadequate. I 
could not have held the position and 
kept house in Washington as Cabinet 
Ministers are expected to, for the sala- 
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ry. It would have taken five thousand 
dollars a year more from my private 
means, unless I’d steal, and I’m too 
old to begin to steal.” 

The grade of officials just below that 
of Cabinet Minister, the class repre- 
sented during the war by Mr. G. V. 
Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
are persons of great importance in 
Washington. The supposed necessi- 
ties of party sometimes induce a Presi- 
dent to fill a place in the Cabinet with 
any old figure-head that happens to be 
lying about. In any case, the person 
next in rank to the chief exercises 
great authority, and will generally be 
to his department what a first lieuten- 
ant is to his ship. It is admitted on 
all hands that the sudden expansion of 
the navy of the United States during 
the first years of the war, resulting in a 
real blockade of an immense line of 
coast, and in the immortal victories of 
Farragut and his comrades, was the ve 
plis ultra of administrative achieve- 
ment. It is also admitted that this was 
chiefly the work of Mr. G. V. Fox. 
Now, it was no hardship to Mr. Fox, 
in those glorious years, to serve his 
country for less money than would pay 
for the board and lodging of a small 
family in a third-rate hotel. On the 
contrary, it was a sweet, a high, a price- 
less privilege. The meanness of the 
salary enhanced the glory and fascina- 
tion of the post. It must have been 
delicious, sometimes, when he had 
signed contracts that would enrich half 
a dozen men, to contemplate the lean- 
ness of his own exchequer. It must 
have been a gratification bordering on 
the sublime, just after he had asked a 
creditor to wait till next quarter-day for 
his money, to read in a Democratic 
newspaper of the enormous sums he 
was making from his interests in navy 
contracts. But human nature cannot be 
kept at that pitch of exaltation in which 
we lived from 1861 to 1865; nor is 
there any need that it should be. In the 
long run, bread-and-butter, as E-x-alder- 
man Johnson styled it, rules the world ; 
and, when the war was over, Mr. Fox 
was more than justified in resigning 
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his place in Washington, at thirty-five 
hundred dollars a year, to accept the 
superintendency of a manufactory at 
Lowell, at seven thousand. Seven 
thousand dollars a year at Lowell is 
about equal to eleven thousand dollars 
a year at Washington. 

The simple question for us to con- 
sider is: Are men of great capacity 
wanted in government offices, or are 
they not? If they are, we must pay 
them what others find it worth while 
to pay them. Mr. Fox represents a 
class of able men, nearly all of whom 
were compelled to retire from the pub- 
lic service after the close of the war 
because the salaries attached to their 
posts were inadequate. I mention him 
by name, because he is well known to 
the public, and also because I have 
never seen him, and do not even know 
whether his was the creative mind of 
the Navy Department. Sovze mind was ; 
and the principle is the same, whether 
it goes by the name of Fox or another. 
To this class of officials, — assistant 
secretaries, heads of important bureaus, 
and others, — Uncle Sam, it is to be 
noted, pays nothing but money. Their 
names become known to the public only 
by accident; for it is part of the eti- 
quette of their place to see to it that the 
honor of what they accomplish shall be 
awarded to their nominal chief; nor is 
their appointment permanent. A man 
with sense enough to know wherein 
consists human happiness can accom- 
modate himself to a narrow income, 
provided it is safely his own. But to 
an income of any magnitude whatever, 
subject to be taken away without no- 
tice and without cause, a man of sense 
and ability was never yet reconciled. 
To accept such a place, in ordinary 
times, is a confession of incompeten- 
cy: 
This brings us to the rotation-in-pf- 
fice question, to which attention has 
been powerfully recalled of late by the 
able and patriotic labors of Mr. Jenckes 
of Rhode Island. Still more powerfully 
has attention been called to it by the 
recent rebellions in the State Prison at 
Sing-Sing, which were said to be caused 
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by the sudden dismissal of Repub- 
lican officers to make room for a num- 
ber of Democratic politicians who had 
to be provided with places. That 
event, doubtless, aggravated the state 
of things existing in the prison; and 
probably the stanchest Jackson-Dem- 
ocratic father and housekeeper in that 
part of Westchester County has had 
doubts this year whether the system of 
rotation is quite applicable to the offi- 
cials of an establishment containing 
thirteen hundred criminals. As that fa- 
ther made his rounds at night, locking 
up house, barn, and stable, and reflect- 
ing upon what might happen if that 
mass of ruffians were let loose upon an 
unprotected village, I fear he did not 
feel all that veneration for his departed 
chief which it is the pride of Jackson 
Democrats to exhibit. It perhaps oc- 
curred to him that to govern with firm- 
ness, humanity, and wisdom so pecu- 
liar a community demanded other quali- 
fications than the single one of being 
able to “ carry” a ward or a county, 
and that those ather qualifications 
ought at least to be thought of in 
making prison appointments. “I don’t 
see what is the wse of having such men 
as John Clark here,” said a high offi- 
cial in the Philadelphia custom-house, 
of one of its clerks. “Why not?” 
asked a bystander The reply was: 
“ He has been here six or seven years, 
and he has never carried his precinct.” 

We have now tried the Jackson ro- 
tation system forty years and six 
months. How has it worked? 

I admit that there is something plau- 
sible to be said in its favor. I am 
writing this article on Cape Ann, part 
of the “stern and rock-bound coast” 
of Massachusetts, which is now getting 
sliced up into wonderfully long pieces 
of fine granite, and carried off in 
schooners to various Atlantic ports for 
building and paving. Fish and gran- 
ite are the products of this rugged, ro- 
mantic region. All day long, under 
the hot summer sun and in the cutting 
winter winds, the quarrymen swing the 
great hammer, or hold the perilous 
boring-tool, or manage the ponderous 
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machinery that lifts and loads the huge 
masses, or yell like tragedians at the 
writhing oxen. The men of Cape Ann 
who do not work in the quarries go 
for codfish in schooners to the coast 
of Labrador, to the banks of Newfound- 
land, and elsewhere, not shrinking from 
the cruel tempests of February and 
March; or they cruise up and down the 
coast in search of the uncertain macker- 
el, coming in sometimes, after weeks 
of dangerous voyaging, without a fish ; 
or else they court destruction in a lit- 
tle flat-bottomed boat called a dory, 
and gather the harvest of the sea 
within a few miles of the shore, sup- 
plying lobsters at four cents each for 
canning, and sending fresh fish to 
the Boston markets. Life on Cape 
Ann wears a serious aspect, and is 
maintained by fierce grappling with 
hostile forces. 

But here and there on the Cape there 
is a man who walks serene, listening 
to the musical ring of the hammer 
which he never lifts, and viewing the 
boundless peril which he never shares. 
The whole fleet of mackerel-men and 
cod-men may come in empty; but it is 
naught to him, és salt pork and bis- 
cuit are secure. Nobody may want 
granite, and the music of the quarries 
may cease; but #e surveys the scene 
with a tranquil mind, and draws his pay 
as before. As long as the President of 
the United States is a Republican, and 
the member of Congress who got him 
his place continues to be re-elected, 
and does not want the office for some 
one else, so long he remains a gen- 
tleman of leisure, in the midst of a most 
laborious people. Such are the light- 
house-keepers, the inspectors of cus- 
toms, the postmasters, and a few others. 
. How natura! that the men of the Cape 
should think it right to take a turn, now 
and then, at these easy employments 
and this certain pay! Why, they ask, 
should Neighbor Jones a/ways walk up 
and down, looking out for smugglers, 
catching one every year or two, and the 
rest of us @/ways split the granite and 
hunt the mackerel? Turn about is fair 
play, they think ; and there will never 
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be wanting politicians to sympathize 
with them in this view of the sub- 
ject. 

Such is the light in which rotation 
appears upon the granite coast of New 
England. But none of these stalwart 
men would begrudge a light-house to a 
one-legged soldier or the widow of a 
drowned fisherman ; and when the gov- 
ernment is put once more upon a basis 
of common sense, light-houses will in- 
variably be reserved for persons whose 
circumstances and past services mark 
them out from all mankind for just such 
posts. Nor do the men of this Cape 
envy the lot of a certain postmaster, 
the slenderness of whose emolument 
exactly balances the more desirable cir- 
cumstances of his place, and keeps him 
equal to the rest of the village. Still 
less would they be disturbed, if the 
incumbent of such an easy post were 
awoman. They do envy the case of 
some of the customs-officials ; and well 
they may. Several of those gentlemen 
have very little to do, and that little is 
not arduous; while the pay is more 
liberal than it would have to be, if the 
appointment were permanent. Nor 
would the present salaries be deemed 
excessive, nor excite envy in the breasts 
of honest men, if they were the late re- 
ward of faithful service in lower posts, 
for which every man’s son might com- 
pete. These hardy fishermen do not 
feel it a grievance that some of their 
neighbors own a share in a schooner, 
which gives them a double portion of 
the profit of voyages to the toil of which 
all hands equally contribute. But when 
Uncle Sam comes along and bestows 
sudden, unearned ease and honor upon 
one of their number, they feel that, the 
next time he looks in upon Cape Ann, 
he ought to put that man back into the 
quarry or the schooner and give some 
one else a respite from toil and trouble. 
But our respected Uncle ought not to 
bestow sudden, unearned ease and hon- 
or upon any man. This is one of the 
many wrongs of rotation; and, hence, 
I must reckon Cape Ann an argument 
for permanence. 

This remote and stony Cape is repre- 
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sentative on this subject. Having been 
for many years interested in the question, 
I have sought opportunities of learning 
how it appears to average voters, the 
owners of the United States, who will 
have finally to decide it. At present, 
the average voter is under the impres- 
sion that we ought to take turns at 
enjoying what few good things Uncle 
Sam has to bestow. This feeling is Zhe 
difficulty to be overcome. 

Cape Ann, on the other hand, has 
afforded a pleasing illustration of the 
solid, enduring happiness which can 
result from a very small income, when 
it is not precarious. Yonder light- 
house, built in the year 1800, was occu- 
pied for forty-nine years by the same 
keeper. The salary was three hundred 
dollars a year; but a garden furnished 
the family with vegetables, and the 
ocean with fish. They were noted the 
country round for innocent cheerful- 
ness and bountiful hospitality, and the 
old man, when at length the lamp of his 
own life went out, left an estate worth 
seven thousand dollars. Quiet, stable 
welfare like this caz exist wherever 
there is a secure livelihood suitably be- 
stowed. Lamb had it from his place 
in the India House. Hawthorne might 
have had it in the Salem custom-house. 
There are people in this world who pos- 
sess high, rare, and exquisite qualities ; 
people who can render the most perfect 
service in posts the duties of which are 
fixed for them; and yet they are want- 
ing in a certain audacity and energy that 
fit men to make a successful career of 
their own. How excellent a thing for 
a bank, a company, or a government to 
give permanent welfare to such in re- 
turn for admirable service! It is idle 
to urge men to be moderate in their 
pursuit of fortune, so long as the pos- 
session of property is the ozdy means 
of securing independence and dignity. 
In the United States a man is a fool 
who does not-sacrifice to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth everything except health 
and honor; since wealth alone gives a 
platform upon which a happiness can 
be established. Faraday might well 
decline to make a fortune of a hundred 
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and fifty thousand pounds by doing 
chemistry for men of business ; he had 
a secure eighty pounds a year, three 
rooms, fuel, and candles; and, having 
these, he could afford the ineffable lux- 
ury of spending his life in the discovery 
of truth. 

I turn from Cape Ann to a scene 
which I witnessed in the White House 
a few days after the last Inauguration, 
If the Jackson rotation system appears 
endurable upon the sea-coast, it is en- 
tirely hideous at Washington. 

About nine o’clock one morning, on 
going by the President’s house, I ob- 
served a great number of men standing 
about the front-door, and many others 
walking towards it, as though some- 
thing was going on and the public had 
been invited to attend. I joined the 
throng and entered the hall. The Pres- 
ident’s family had not yet taken pos- 
session, and several upholsterers were 
making wild efforts to take up the car- 
pets; while parties were waiting for 
some one who had gone to find some 
one else who had the key of the East 
Room, which they were desirous of see- 
ing. Meanwhile, they strolled about in 
the smaller show apartments, stumbling 
over rolls of carpet, inhaling dust, and 
viewing works of art. But most of those 
who entered this private residence of a 
respectable family went up stairs, where 
the President was supposed to be. Fol- 
lowing the stream, I found myself in 
one of the suite of rooms of the east 
wing, adjacent to the apartment in 
which the President usually receives 
people who call on business. These 
large rooms were filled with men, stand- 
ing in groups talking eagerly together, 
or sitting silent and anxious on the 
seats that lined the wall. The roar of 
conversation was like that of the Chi- 
cago Exchange when wheat is coming 
in freely, and the air was as pestiferous 
as at an evening party the giver of 
which keeps four stout colored men 
opening champagne, but forgets to let 
in alittle inexpensive atmosphere. The 
men here assembled had a sufficient, 
capable aspect; many of them were 
persons of note in politics; many had 
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distinguished themselves in the war. 
Strolling about among them, and, pass- 
ing from room to room, I came at last 
to the Door,—the door of doors, — 
which all of those present desired to 
enter. Some of them had crossed a 
continent to enter it; and there it was, 
tight shut, guarded by two ushers, and 
two hundred people were waiting to go 
in. It was not necessary for any one 
to be told that this door led to the 
President’s office. There was a lane 
of men, terminating at the door, and ex- 
tending back into the middle of the 
room, each man of which looked at the 
door as though it were beef and he 
had tasted nothing for three days and 
three nights. I saw then what the poet 
meant who first spoke of people devour- 
ing objects with their eyes. These 
men had a hungry look. With their 
eyes they were eating up that dingy- 
white door. So intent were they upon 
it that they were unconscious of them- 
selves, of their attitude and expression ; 
and, when at last the door opened, it 
was awful to see how they scanned the 
face of the messenger and watched his 
movements. And so they waited, hour 
after hour. Failing to get in one day, 
they would try again the next. Some 
of those then present had been trying 
for four days for admission, and had 
still no expectation of getting in very 
soon. Many had given up the attempt 
to see the President, and were waiting 
there in hopes of speaking with their 
senator or member, who would convey 
their wishes to him. 

A scene similar to this, but on a 
smaller scale, was going on wherever 
there was a person in Washington who 
had easy access to the President. A 
member of Congress who was sup- 
posed to have any particular influence 
with him would have a hundred appli- 
cations a day for the exertion of that 
influence. One member, who was not 
on the best terms with the President, 
would have twenty callers.in one even- 
ing, asking his aid in procuring a favor- 
able presentation of their ‘ claims.” 
Washington swarmed with office-seek- 
ers. At the Capitol, when a messenger 
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arrived from the White House witha 
packet of nominations, the rush of men 
toward the Senate wing of the building 
was like the thundering tramp of buffa- 
loes across a prairie.* 

I might dwell upon the waste, the 
anguish, the indecency, the degrada- 
tion, of this scramble. I might speak 
of men coming to Washington with 
high hopes and full pockets, who begin 
by living at Willard’s and treating with 
champagne, then remove to a less ex- 
pensive hotel, afterwards to a cheap 
boarding-house, and finally, after sub- 
sisting awhile at “free lunches,” bor- 
row money to go home, where they 
arrive haggard and savage. I might 
speak of the impossibility of making 
good appointments in such circum- 
stances; of the much better chance 
that brazen importunity has at such a 
time than merit; of the greater likeli- 
hood that a noisy eleventh-hour convert 
will get an office than a man who has 
borne the burden and heat of the day, 
but has omitted to come to Washing- 
ton ; or of the infernal cruelty of work- 
ing a President to within an inch of 
his life in the first six weeks of his 
term. But all things cannot be said in 
one short article. The great evil of 
the system, as it is seen at Washing- 
ton, is, that it compels the chief per- 
sons of the government to expend most 
of their time and strength upon a mat- 
ter that properly belongs to subordi- 
nates. When President Grant came 

* A Washington letter of April 2, 1869, has the 
following: ‘‘ To-day the hundreds of office-seekers 
now here flocked to the Capitol. At about two o’clock 
General Porter made his appearance, and after de- 
positing with the Senate kis sealed packages of ap- 
pointments he repaired to the Secretary’s office, and 
there placed a list of the same for the public. In an 
instant a grand rush was made for this office, and soon 
there was scarcely standing-room therein. The re- 
porters of the afternoon papers tried in vain to secure 
copies of the names on the list, but the hungry, anx- 
ious, and eager crowds rushed in pell-mell. It was 
amusing to see the expressions of the faces of these 
people after the list had been read. Of course none 
of the successful candidates were present, and all 
were disappointed. The score or more persons seek- 
ing the same office sought their Congressmen, and 
each demanded explanations of the why and where- 
fore. Profanity raged among all... . . The 8.40 
train for New York was packed with the most de- 


jected, pitiful, profane, and demoralized crowd of 
men that ever left this city.” 
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into office, there were several matters 
of great importance which demanded 
his attention and that of his Cabinet ; 
such as Cuba, the Alabama claims, re- 
construction, and the adoption of a fi- 
nancial policy. The consideration of 
such subjects is the high duty which 
the Constitution assigns to the heads 
of the government, and in order to get 
that duty done the people gave Gener- 
al Grant their votes. But during the 
first week of his term he was worn out, 
day after day, by listening to the claims 
and settling the differences of people 
whose existence would naturally be 
known to a President or a Cabinet 
Minister only through the Blue Book. 

And this, let me add, is the chief la- 
bor of a President all through his term. 
*“ What is it to be President?” I once 
asked of a gentleman who had filled the 
office ; “what is the principal thing a 
President does ?”? The reply was, “ To 
make appointments.” A mere lounger 
about Washington can see that this is 
true; and it is manifest to all who look 
over such documents as that contain- 
ing the testimony taken by the Covode 
Committee in 1860. The reader of that 
choice volume perceives that Mr. Bu- 
chanan wrote long letters and spent 
laborious hours in forcing upon the 
Philadelphia Navy-Yard an incompe- 
tent head-carpenter. The authorities 
of the yard sent back word that the 
man could not pass his examination. 
No matter; the President of the United 
States would have him appointed, and 
he was appointed ; for he had rendered 
services in the Presidential election 
which a Buchanan could not overlook. 
The following is a portion of the man’s 
sworn testimony : — 

“ Question. Do you mean to say that 
you gave [naturalization] papers to 
parties who subsequently used them 
in elections without ever going before 
a court to make the necessary proof 
[of five years’ residence] ? 

“ Answer. I have given a few. 

“ Ques. Well, how many did you dis- 
tribute yourself? 

“ Ans. Two or three thousand.” * 

* Covode Investigation, p. 396. 
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This was the man — Patrick Lafferty 
was his name—whom the President 
of the United States put over the heads 
of American mechanics. I do not ad- 
duce the fact to illustrate the corrupting 
tendency of rotation, but to show the 
petty nature of the employments to 
which it reduces the head of the gov- 
ernment. JI am not sure that Mr. 
Buchanan was aware of the kind of 
service which his Irish friend had ren- 
dered him; but the assiduous Lafferty 
swore that when he failed to pass his 
examination he went to Washington 
and conversed with the President upon 
the subject for an hour anda half. We 
also find the President, upon the pages 
of this huge volume, meddling in the 
pettiest details of the pettiest ward 
elections, and superintending the divis- 
ion of the vulgarest portion of the 
spoils. He arranged the division and 
subdivision of the profits made on the 
public printing, and he parcelled out 
among three of his Pennsylvania neigh- 
bors the percentage allowed on the 
price of the coal purchased for the gov- 
ernment. Do we elect a President for 
such work as this? Mr. Lincoln, too, 
was immersed in the most trivial details 
of administration. I think he musthave 
spent more than half his time, and a 
full third of his strength, in arranging 
affairs of which, in a properly consti- 
tuted public service, he would never 
have heard; and this, with a million 
men in the field, and the existence of 
the nation at stake. That the same 
system prevails to-day I have a hun- 
dred proofs before me; but they are 
needless, for every one knows it to be 
the case. We have even read latelya 
printed notice, signed by the command- 
ant of a navy-yard, in which it is stated 
that ‘no person hostile to the present 
administration will be employed in the 
yard,” and that “the Secretary of the 
Navy particularly desires” the enforce- 
ment of this rule. 

Now, human nature being what it is, 
we may be sure that nine Presidents 
out of ten will make nine appointments 
out of ten with an eye to their own re- 
election, or the election of their candi- 
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date. They will generally make haste 
to have the fifty thousand office-hold- 
ers active agents in their behalf; and 
since “ power over a man’s support has 
always been held and admitted to be 
power over his will,” an ambitious and 
able President can easily convert all 
that large army of men from servants 
of the public into personal retainers. 
John Tyler, of precious memory, for ex- 
ample, employed /zs postmasters in cir- 
culating copies of a campaign Life of 
himself. They were called upon bya 
circular letter, franked, to subscribe for 
and spread abroad “fifty or sixty cop- 
ies,” which would be furnished “at the 
low price of fifty dollars a hundred.” 
This circular letter was accompanied by 
a note penned in the President’s own 
office by his son and secretary. The 
following is a copy of the note : — 


“*(Private.) 


“Srir:— As it is considered of im- 
portance, zz justice to the President, to 
circulate among the people the work 
spoken of in Mr. Abell’s letter accom- 
panying this, you will confer a favor on 
the undersigned by taking such meas- 
ures for that end as Mr. A. suggests. 

“Prompt attention and a liberal sub- 
scription will render your services still 
more useful. 

“IT am, very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, 


Presipent’s House, 1st Dec., 1843. 


“JOHN TYLER, JR.” 


This letter, I believe, correctly rep- 
resents a system which time has not 
materially changed. As a rule, we 
shall not have in the Presidential chair 
such blundering people as Tyler and 
Johnson, who let their clumsy hands 
be seen from behind the curtain of the 
show; but no President who could be 
nominated by the present style of poli- 
ticians can be reasonably expected to 
refrain from using his power to perpet- 
uate his power. Rotation belittles, 
personalizes, and disgraces the gov- 
ernment in its every department and 
grade. From peculiar circumstances, 
I am thoroughly familiar with the work- 
ing of the system, and I am convinced 
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that Mr. John Stuart Mill’s recent ut- 
terance on this. subject is the truth. 
He well says that rotation is Zhe evil 
of our government,* and that profes- 
sional politicians are the great pervert- 
ers of free government. Rotation has 
created professional politicians, and by 
rotation alone they are kept in being. 
The order did not exist before Jack- 
son debauched the government : it will 
cease to exist when Mr. Jenckes has 
reformed it. 

At the penitentiary upon Blackwell’s 
Island, near New York, the superin- 
tendent once pointed out to me a young 
man (not more than twenty-eight) who 
had been in the prison fifty-seven times. 
Other young men there had been “ sent 
up” thirty times, twenty times, eighteen 
times, ten times ; and, I think, compar- 
atively ‘few were serving their first 
term. This led to the disclosure of the 
fact that most of the crime in the large 
cities of the world is committed by a 
small number of professional villains, 
who pass their short lives between the 
prison and the streets ; not unfrequent- 
ly getting themselves arrested and con- 
victed when times are hard. Thus 
the Tombs in New York has, like the 
Astor House, its regular customers ; 
and Blackwell’s Island is, like New- 
port, a place of resort; and the virtu- 
ous portion of the people pay three or 
four millions per annum for the sup- 
port, arrest, and entertainment of a few 
thousand individuals who have adopted 
stealing as a vocation. We support 


* “Thave long thought,” wrote Mr. Mill, a few 
months ago, to a friend in New York, apropos of 
Mr. Jenckes’s bill, ‘‘ that the appointments to office 
without regard to qualifications are the worst side 
of American institutions, the main cause of what is 
justly complained of in their practical operation, and 
the principal hindrance to the correction of what is 
amiss, as well as a cause of ill-repute to democratic 
institutions all over the world. If appointments 
were given, not by political influence, but by open 
competition, the practice of turning out the holders 
of office, at every change in politics, in order to re- 
ward partisans, would necessarily cease, and with it 
nearly all the corruption and larger half of the viru- 
lence of mere party conflict, I have been delighted 
to see that Mr. Jenckes’s measure meets with in- 
creasing support from disinterested opinion, though 
it will have to encounter the utmost hostility from 
the professional politicians, who are the great per- 
verters of free government.” 
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them out of prison and we support them 
in prison. Rotation in office has called 
into existence an order of politicians as 
distinct as the order of thieves; and 
the inhabitants of New York do not 
need to be informed that between these 
two orders there is an affinity, such 
as that which we suspected between 
Buchanan and Lafferty. If anything is 
certain, it is this: the rotatiom’ system 
is developing this affinity into an alli- 
ance. In the city of New York, we all 
see this; but the country at large is so 
sound, and there are still so many re- 
spectable men in office and so much of 
the public business is tolerably done, 
that the tendency is less apparent to 
those who live out of the large sea- 
ports. But the tendency exists. Hon- 
orable men, who are still occasionally 
sought for office, instinctively perceive 
it, and shrink from contact with a class 
who seem to have something in com- 
mon with men of prey which easily 
develops into an understanding, into 
a partnership. 

That coal agency, already referred to, 
may serve as an example of the way in 
which political transactions shade off 
into criminal ones. Half a dozen ap- 
plicants for the agency were in Wash- 
ington, all of whom had spent money 
and wind in the preceding election, and 
all neighbors or friends of the President. 
Some of the applicants and their ad- 
herents met and talked the matter over, 
and they agreed at length that one of 
their number should be appointed agent, 
and that the emoluments of the office 
should be equally divided between him 
and two others. It is hardly necessary 
to add that neither of the three knew 
anything particular about coal, or even 
took pains to inquire; one of them be- 
ing a physician, another an editor, and 
the third an omnibus proprietor. The 
business was “turned over to Stone, 
Tyler, & Co.,”’ who “became at once 
the purchasers for, and the sellers to, 
the government.” I am happy to be 
able to add, that when Mr. Getz, editor 
of the Reading Gazette, came to under- 
stand the arrangement, he declined to 
take any share of its profits ; so that 
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the doctor and the omnibus man had 
the whole fourteen thousand dollars a 
year to divide between them. I do not 
say that this was as bad as picking 
pockets, but only that it was akin to 
it. 

It is ludicrous to observe sometimes 
how entirely the public service is lost 
sight of under this insensate system, 
and what absolute puppets the lower 
officials are in the games of the higher. 
If a member of Congress, for example, 
bolts on an administration measure, the 
President turns out of office the post- 
masters, light-house-keepers, custom- 
house clerks, and navy-yard laborers 
who owed their appointments to him. 
There is something about this so ex- 
quisitely absurd, that it is provocative 
of laughter rather than horror, as when 
we read of those usages of barbarous 
tribes which have the peculiarity of 
being both deadly and silly. We are 
so constituted that murder itself be- 
comes laughable if a Chinaman is hung 
up by his pigtail; and suicide excites 
mirth when we read of a Japanese no- 
bleman going aside and quietly ripping 
himself up. So, when we read of Bu- 
chanan turning a mechanic out of his 
shop because a New York member voted 
against Lecompton, we can hardly re- 
sist the comic incongruity of the trans- 
action. I cannot read seriously such 
a passage as the following from the 
Covode Report, although I know that 
precisely the same system prevails to- 
day, and that it is as monstrous as it is 
ridiculous : — 

“The division of patronage among 
members was well known in the Brook- 
lyn navy-yard. Each master workman 
understood to whom he and each of 
his fellows owed their places. Thus 
the constructive engineer, the master 
plumber, and the master block-maker 
represented Mr. Sickles; the master 
painter represented Mr. Learing; the 
master spar-maker, master blacksmith, 
and timber-inspector represented Mr. 
Maclay. .... Lawrence Cohane was 
appointed master carpenter upon the 
nomination of Mr. Haskin, in the gen- 
eral division of patronage. He was re- 
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moved on account of Mr. Haskin’s 
course upon the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion.” 

Each of these representative master 
mechanics selects and discharges the 
men of his shop, and he is expected to 
do this with the most implicit deference 
to the will and political interest of the 
member who caused his appointment. 
But to this, it seems, other members 
sometimes object. Thus, Mr. Haskin 
procured the appointment of Master 
Carpenter Cohane; but we find the 
Hon. John Cochrane addressing the 
unfortunate Cohane thus: “I wll 
have my proportion of men under you; 
if you do not give them, I will lodge 
charges against you..... I will make 
application that you be turned out. 
The bearer will bring me an answer.” 
The master painter, about the same 
time, took the very great liberty of dis- 
charging a man for habitual drunken- 
ness. The man’s member of Congress 
made the following remark to the mas- 
ter painter in consequence : “* You may 
set it down as a fact that I will have 
you removed if I can, if you don’t put 
that man back again.” The drunkard 
was not put back again, and the master 
painter was removed. Another mem- 
ber writes to the master of one of the 
shops: “As a general thing, Hugh Mc- 
Laughlin, master laborer, knows who 
my friends are, and he will confer with 
you at all times.” 

In these absurd contentions the Sec- 
retary of the Navy himself did not dis- 
dain to mingle, and of course we find 
him siding with the aggrieved member 
and adding the weight of his positive 
order to effect the member’s purpose. 
Equally, of course, it was the refuse of 
the mechanics of New York and Brook- 
lyn who usually came to the yard backed 
with a member’s demand for their em- 
ployment; and thus the Brooklyn navy- 
yard, once the pride of ship-builders, to 
be employed in which was formerly a 
coveted honor, was “ reduced toa mere 
political machine where idleness, theft, 
insubordination, fraud, and gross neg- 
lect of duty prevailed to an alarming 
degree.” Of course! An employer 
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who treats his workmen thus deserves 
to be served so, and always will be. 
The wonder is, that any ship built in 
the yard kept afloat long enough to 
reach Sandy Hook. 

A noteworthy circumstance is, that 
members of Congress of any intelli- 
gence, who employ this system, are as 
keenly alive to its absurdities and its 
ill consequences as we are who pay the 
cost and suffer the shame of it. That 
very John Cochrane who woz/d have 
his share of the navy-yard carpenters 
has solemnly declared that the system 
is an unmitigated evil, injurious to the 
purity of elections, injurious to the me- 
chanic and his work, and a frightful 
nuisance to members, who are beset at 
every turn by applicants. Another 
member has testified: “My house was 
run down. I was addressed upon the 
subject in the street ; when in the lower 
part of the city on business I would be 
pursued; and I really could find no rest 
by reason of the great number of such 
applications. .... This whole system 
tends, in the first place, to the demor- 
alization of the laboring class to their 
serious detriment, and, in my judgment, 
to the degradation, personal and politi- 
cal, of members of Congress.” As men 
and citizens they all comprehend this ; 
while as politicians they insist on having 
their share of its supposed advantages. 

“ We shall be broken up,” said Sena- 
tor Trumbull of Illinois, in April last, 
“unless some administration will set 
the example, or some legislation will 
compel it, of making the price of office 
good behavior only. The scenes and 
the scramble of the last month have 
been disgraceful, as you know. But 
you do not probably know the effect of 
this periodical rotation upon Congress. 
For example, I want the Secretary of 
the Treasury to give my man an office. 
I go up to the department and wait 
there for an audience, long or short, as 
the case may be. The Secretary speaks 
encouragingly. Next day I go up 
again, and he is not quite so sanguine. 
It is by this steady persistence that offi- 
ces are obtained here. Not merit, nor 
recommendation, nor impulse, but ding- 
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donging, obtains the offices. Well, the 
Secretary has a financial policy, per- 
haps. How can I, as a senator, speak 
independently of his policy, while my 
man isinastate of suspense? Thus the 
executive part of the government para- 
lyzes ina great degree the legislator’s 
independence.” 

A striking case in point, which clear- 
ly illustrates the working of the system, 
was furnished by a late collector of the 
New York custom-house, who desired 
to represent the United States at the 
court of St. Petersburg. The Senate 
frustrated his ambition, and he took his 
revenge by turning out of the custom- 
house thirty clerks and porters whom a 
New York senator had recommended 
for appointment. A gentleman who 
was present when the thirty new men 
were sworn in asked the collector 
whether the vacancies had been cre- 
ated in order to retaliate upon the sen- 
ator for his adverse vote. He did not 
deny the soft impeachment, though he 
pretended that the thirty dismissed were 
“incompetent.” He concluded his an- 
swer to the question in these words: 
“Blood is thicker than water. If aman 
cheats me I am going to pay him off for 
it. I did not want the mission to Rus- 
sia particularly. It would have cost 
me ten thousand dollars a year to go 
there. But then, when a man makes up 
his mind to do a thing he don’t like to be 
cheated out of it. There have not been 
more than thirty new appointments 
made.” Thirty men suddenly de- 
prived of their means of living, and 
thirty more lured perhaps from stable 
employments, in order to gratify the 
spite of a person whom it had been an 
affront to Russia to send thither as a 
representative of the United States! 
How foolish it is for us to complain of 
the alleged peculations of custom-house 
officials !_ Has it ever been possible, in 
any age or country, to get decent and 
capable men to serve on these terms ; 
to be the puppets and instruments of 
such a person for a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month? You can get thieves 
on such terms. You can get fools on 
such terms. You can get necessitous 
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honest men for a short time on such 
terms. But Uncle Sam will never be 
well served so long as he can stand by 
with his hands in his pockets while his 
servants are thus treated. 

“You don’t do work enough to earn 
your salary,” said a chief of bureau, in 
this same custom-house, to one of the 
clerks. “Work!” exclaimed the young 
man, “I worked to get here ; you sure- 
ly don’t expect me to work any longer.” 

This anecdote, which sums up the 
system in a sentence, is one of the hun- 
dreds of good things collected by the 
indefatigable industry of Mr. Jenckes. 
He relates another story, to show the 
marvellous carelessness with which 
men are selected even for situations 
requiring special or professional knowl- 
edge. The chief clerk of the Office of 
Construction in the Treasury Depart- 
ment being requested to give the “full 
particulars ” of his examination, thus re- 
plied: “ Major Barker commenced the 
‘examination’ by saying: ‘You are 
from New York, I believe, Mr. Clark ?’ 
I replied that I was. He then com- 
menced a detailed narrative of his first 
visit to New York, and gave me an in- 
teresting and graphic account of the 
disturbance created in his mind by the 
‘noise and confusion’ of the great 
city. The delivery of this narrative oc- 
cupied, as nearly as I remember, about 
half an hour. I listened to it attentive- 
ly, endeavoring to discover some point 
in his discourse which had reference 
to my (then present) ‘examination.’ I 
failed to discover any relevancy, and 
therefore made no reply. At the close 
of his narrative, without any further 
question, he said to his associate ex- 
aminers: ‘Well, gentlemen, I presume 
there isno doubt but that Mr. Clark is 
qualified.’ Whereupon they all signed 
the certificate, and my ‘examination’ 
closed.” 

Is it not one of the wonders of the 
world that the Treasury building stood 
long enough to get the roof upon it? 
But the erection of an edifice ever so 
huge is an easy task compared with 
other tasks less conspicuous. A build- 
ing is open to the inspection of all the 
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world; few men would apply for em- 
ployment upon it who were wholly in- 
competent ; and it was easier to build 
it tolerably right than obviously wrong. 
But you cannot collect a whiskey-tax 
on rotation principles. I have quoted 
Thomas Benton’s maxim that power 
over a man’s livelihood is power over 
his will. Now, who as power over a 
tax-collector’s livelihood? Mr. E. A. 
Rollins, Commissioner of Internal Re- 
venue, answers this question for us in 
one of his reports. The whiskey-tax, he 
assures us, can never be collected until 
“the combined and active hostility of 
all those against whom the law is en- 
forced shall be insufficient for the remov- 
al of any officer opposed to their plunder- 
ings.’ He says further: “The evil is 
inherent in the manner of appoint- 
ments, and lies deeper than the pres- 
ent supremacy of any political party. 
.... Their tenure of office when se- 
cured is uncertain and feeble, seeming 
to be strengthened rather by concessions 
to wrong than by exacting the rights of 
the government.” That tells the whole 
story. They naturally obey the power 
which gave and can take away their 
places. Uncle Sam, to use the lan- 
guage of the ring, “goes back” on 
those who carry his commission ; does 
not stand by his servants when they 
do their duty. He treats his servants 
vilely ; and, as a natural consequence, 
many of them are exceedingly remiss, 
or worse, in their duty. This error 
costs him, it is computed, in the collec- 
tion of the revenue alone, a round hun- 
dred millions per annum in mere money, 
without reckoning the injury to the 
morals of the people, and the bad ex- 
ample set to other employers. “I can’t 
get a man of talent,” said one of the 
architects employed by the government, 
‘*to help me here; because, first of all, 
the salary is too low; secondly, no de- 
gree of merit ina man can get him an 
appointment ; and lastly, no degree of 
merit can keep a good man in a place 
if he should happen to get one.” 

Let no one hug the delusion that the 
system is changed under President 
Grant. He cannot change it. I have 
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no doubt he is as fully alive to its ab- 
surdities and its impolicy as any man 
living ; but, like Mr. Lincoln, he feels 
that he must run the machine as he 
finds it. He is, indeed, a victim of the 
system, which may yet cost him his 
life, as it cost the lives of two of his 
predecessors. His appointments show 
that he practically accepts the doctrine 
that to the victors belong the spoils, 
and that he is even exceptionally insen- 
sible to the peculiar claims which poli- 
ticians occasionally respect. In fact, 
he is worried out of his life with the 
endless succession of importunate ap- 
plicants. I used to wonder in Wash- 
ington that he did not give it up, and 
fly to parts unknown, leaving us with- 
out any Uncle Sam. In all probability, 
too, he desires re-election. Every Pres- 
ident desires it. It is human nature. 
The politicians would drop him in an 
instant, and. set “party organs” at 
work creating odium against him, if he 
were to pause and make appointments 
on any other principle than the one 
which politicians recognize ; and when 
the nominating convention met, in 1872, 
his name would not be mentioned among 
the candidates. 

Nothing will ever touch this evil 
short of restoring to the public service 
that element of permanence which it 
once had, and which all successful pri- 
vate establishments possess. In the 
lower grades of the persons employed 
in our great houses of business, there 
are frequent changes. Young men 
come and go, as they ought, trying 
themselves and the places they fill. 
Sometimes the person resigns the place 
and sometimes the place rejects the 
person; and it is seldom indeed that 
a man goes on for life as he be- 
gins. But in the higher grades there 
is, there should be, there must be, a 
degree of permanence. Twice a year, 
for fifteen years, I have gone to a cer- 
tain bank to receive a dividend for a 
person who cannot conveniently go 
herself. Invariably I find the same 
paying-teller, well-appointed, self-pos- 
sessed, counting out the money with 
that careful rapidity that never permits 
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a mistake; the same excellent cashier, 
who learned his Latin Reader at my 
side at school no end of years ago; the 
same serene and agreeable dividend- 
clerk, and the same nice young man 
helping him. All goes like clock-work ; 
all is efficient, vigorous, and successful. 
The young men, as is just, work hard, 
get little, and are not yet certain of 
keeping their places; but they know 
that if they finally choose to trust their 
future to that bank, there are places in 
it for the deserving which will give them 
a decent livelihood and all the security 
needful for peace and dignity. So it 
could be at the custom-house round 
the corner, if only two men in it were 
fixed in their places during good be- 
havior; namely, the collector and the 
appraiser. Give just those two men a 
fair compensation, say thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year and no fees; put 
it out of the power of politicians to re- 
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move them; give them the right to se- 
lect their assistants; and hold them 
responsible for the faithful collection of 
the duties, — and we should soon have 
a custom-house that would afford as 
pleasing a scene of tranquil and efficient 
industry as the bank. The principle 
of permanence should be carried much 
farther; but even this little would lay 
the axe at the root of the evil, and 
give Uncle Sam better work and more 
revenue at two thirds of the present 
expense. 

After a trial of fr years, rota- 
tion stands condemn é a wholly un- 
mitigated evil, hurtin erybody and 
blessing nobody, helping nothing that 
is good, and aggravating every evil. 
Uncle Sam will never be better served 
than he is until he learns to treat his 
servants with a liberality and consid- 
eration that seem at present far from 
his thoughts. ’ 
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HAD been reading about the Pa- 

cific Railway and California, and I 
said, “Certainly this is a wonderful 
age!” I looked up at my great-grand- 
father’s portrait. His eyes were fixed 
upon me with that irritating unmanner- 
ly stare some portraits have. ‘ Non- 
sense,” it answered, “you are a chip of 
that old blockhead, your mother’s fa- 
ther, who thought the millennium at 
hand when he saw the first steamboat 
on the Hudson River. Your day com- 
pares to mine as a photographic like- 
ness to a portrait in oils. It is machine- 
made and cheap, — hard, unidealized, 
monotonous; I congratulate myself 
that I lived when life had more color 
and variety.” “Like all old gentle- 
men, you believe in the bright days 
of your youth ; but consider: you had 
neither railways nor electric telegraphs, 
to say nothing of popular education, 
cheap cottons, sewerage, universal suf- 
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frage, irredeemable legal-tender paper, 
and the general improvement of the 
masses —” “There has been an ad- 
vance, I confess, but in one direction 
only. The greatest good of the great- 
est number is sound doctrine, but are 
you sure you will obtain it by the ma- 
terial methods you have.adopted? I ad- 
mit that the spread of democracy is as 
certain as sunrise to-morrow, but I can 
also see that the theories and practice 
of your modern society are going over 
mankind as your railway engineers go 
over country, —cutting down what is 
elevated, as well as levelling up what is 
low. Democracy, originally a struggle 
for the rights of the individual, is now 
swallowing him up. I might quote 
Saturn and his children, but you have 
probably heard that classical allusion 
before. No, my lad! the law of com- 
pensation is inevitable. Share andshare 
alike may be only fair, but the good 
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id are so scanty that 
an equal div nly a pittance 
to each one. vet nothing here 
below without paying for it ; and what 
you are sacrificing to the forward move- 
ment of the many is yourselves, your im- 
agination, and independence of thought, 
your personal character and individu- 
ality. 

“One ceases to think of locomotives 
and telegraphs after the nine days’ won- 
der. A machine becomes trivial as 
soon as we are accustomed to it. 
Size, speed, po are merely compar- 
hing in a railway 
iles long essentially 
f other of one hundred. 
The addi » length furnishes no 
>. idea sensation. Nor is the 
mind long excited because the mails 
arrive daily instead of weekly and 
steamers ru Europe in eight days 
instead of sixt On the other hand, 
observe how steam has destroyed the 
romance of travel. When I mounted 
my horse for a journey I faced the 
weather, it is nd spent both time 
and money e road: but the air 
was pure, Isaw the country I rode 
; le useful and amusing ac- 
s, I had my little adventures, 
cd a new stock of ideas 
ie of health. To travel was a pleas 
ure and an education. Yow buy your 
ticket for a trifle, and are shot in a few 
hours to your journey’s end, like a pack- 
age of merchandise. You have ex- 
changed your point of departure for 
your point of arrival. that is all. You 
see nothing but railway cuttings ; speak 
to no one but the ‘conductor,’ and not 
even to him, unless you are a bold man ; 
are enveloped in an atmosphere of ex- 
haled carbonic-acid gas, flavored by to- 
bacco-juice, sponge-cake, green apples, 
peanuts, orange-peel, and popped corn ; 
and alight at your terminus a good deal 
the worse for foul air, din, and dust. 
Which of us had the best of it? 

“A Cambridge professor has an- 
nounced that the earth is turning more 
slowly on its axis. I am sure that it is 
fading as well. Gobacka hundred years 
before my time, — what a gay and va- 
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riegated world a Frenchman or an Ital- 
jan of the seventeenth century looked 
upon! Society divided into castes, 
like an army with its horse, foot, and ar- 
tillery, — every regiment with a brilliant 
uniform and esprit de corps of its own. 
Each class, from kings to serfs, differ- 
ing in thoughts and feelings, manners 
and dress, and even in dialect; each 
profession with its peculiar costume, 
and standard of behavior. Processions, 
pageants, progresses, passed before his 
eyes. The combination of colors in 
attire you attempt at fancy balls he 
found in the street. 

“ Although there were no common 
schools, he had some moral advantages. 
He accepted his position in life as he 
found it ; the church-bells rang convic- 
tion to his ear, and, childlike, he had his 
mind free to observe and enjoy the out- 
ward world. Even from superstition he 
derived an awful pleasure. The air was 
full of angels and of demons, the stars 
foretold his destiny, and omens and 
presages waited upon him until death. 
The news he heard, transmitted from 
mouth to mouth, received from each an 
embellishment that made it as sensa- 
tional as any items in your morning 
papers. History dealt in miracles and 
myths, and science bore the stamp of the 
age; not merely in the philosopher’s- 
stone and the ediazr vite, but in the 
calmer investigation of the men who 
laid the firm foundations you have built 
upon. Your new society is in direct 
antagonism with your old prejudices 
and feelings. Liberalism has cut at 
the root of dogma. Science has out- 
run judgment ; wealth has grown fast- 
er than civilization; popular govern- 
ment has left wisdom and experience 
far behind. Your mind is a jumble of 
past and present. You have no defined 
and fixed opinions on any subject but 
physical comfort and mechanics. You 
talk of the excitement of your modern 
city life. What is it but whiskey, mon- 
ey-making, and an occasional murder 
that will not out? My ancient had in- 
cessant war, pestilence, witchcraft, re- 
ligious persecution, the cruelty of arbi- 
trary judges, the tyranny of nobles, to 
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keep his faculties on the stretch. You 
may be sure that hearts beat higher, 
and ‘brains high-blooded ticked ’ faster, 
two centuries since. 

“Since the French Revolution and 
George Stephenson closed out the old 
world, society, like the universe of 
Heraclitus, has been in a continual 
flux. The different ingredients that 
composed it are fusing into one homo- 
geneous mass. All the old relations of 
life are mixed together, all distinctions 
are disappearing. Costume is gone, 
customs are similar, everybody goes to 
school, and the newspapers, like Jupiter 
in the Iliad, furnish mankind with their 
daily provision of brains ; an intellec- 
tual manna which becomes worthless 
soon after it has been gathered. In 
Europe a few great folks linger, —speci- 
mens of the era that has gone; left 
over, as Hugh Miller tells us the Le- 
pidotus ‘has been spared, amid the 
wreck of genera and species,’ to show 
what big fish swam in tertiary waters. 
But it is in this country, where the 
spirit of the age has had /aduda rasa to 
make its mark, that we can see what it 
has done, and best judge of what it will 
do. We lead Europe in such matters 
about fifty years, and she follows as 
fast as her old limbs, stiffened by the 
laws, customs, and prejudices of twenty 
centuries, will permit her. 

* Dr. Young once sang, in a medico- 
poetic strain : — 

‘ All the distinctions of this little life 

Are quite cutaneous.’ 
With you they are no longer skin-deep. 
This is the era of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. Rank there is none, and 
equality is social as well as political. 
You have, to be sure, merchant-prin- 
ces, and merchant-chevaliers — @’éidits- 
wrie; but it is growing as difficult to 
distinguish between these two orders of 
nobility as it is for Professor Huxley to 
mark the difference between Homo and 
Pithecus. In money transactions col- 
Jaterals have taken the place of charac- 
ter. The gentleman, as we called the 
educated man incapable of anything low 
in feelings, actions, manners, or dress, 
is pretty nearly extinct since the title 
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has been granted to every male biped 
who has the right to vote. His suc- 
cessor, the gent, is either flashy or a 
sloven. He is knowing, I admit, but 
uneducated and arrogant. He struts 
and swaggers, , 

‘ Pride in his port, defiance in his eye’; 


swallows cocktails, mouths cigars, and 
takes to swearing as naturally as a 
beaver to building dams. Your wealth, 
I repeat it, has increased much faster 
than your culture or even good feeling. 
You have little respect for the wishes. 
of others, and assert your own rights 
by ignoring those of your neighbors. 
I recommend you to add a House of 
Correction for ill-mannered people to 
your other institutions. I need hardly 
tell you that in my day the first men 
administered the government. We 
divided democrats into those who went 
on four legs and those who had at- 
tained to the power of going on two. 
Now the quadruped has scrambled to. 
the top, and political position has be- 
come a bad eminence. The condition 
of the official of the period is happily 
described by a line of a well-known 
hymn : — 

‘Temptation without, and corruption within.’ 
‘Public man’ is almost as disreputable 
an epithet as ‘public woman.’ At the 
porch of your legislative halls and 
courts of justice, 

‘ Briareus stands, 
Showing bribes in all his hands.’ 

The men who are ‘seen’ by him no 
longer think it becoming to look away 
and put their greedy palms behind 
them. In politics they know no dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, ex- 
cept in the profits. Hypocrisy can be 
dispensed with,—for hypocrisy, as 
Whately said, is the tribute vice pays 
to public opinion, and public opinion 
with you has long ceased to loathe or 
to pity that kind of vice, and, if not yet 
quite prepared to embrace it, smiles 
forgivingly on knaves in office when 
they have filled their pockets. 

“Respect for age has gone with re- 
spect for character and position. ‘Fo- 
gy’is the most amiable title you bestow 
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upon those who are a little older than 
yourself. Fathers are looked upon by 
the young men who go to their houses 
to dance with their daughters as the 
pursers or butlers of the establishment, 
—beneath notice. My son, to the day 
of my death, addressed me in his letters 
as ‘Honored Sir’: you called your 
father ‘Governor,’ or ‘Pop.’ I may 
add that there is little respect left for 
parents. You have adopted Swift's 
view, that a man is under no obligation 
to his father or mother for bringing 
him into the world. On the contrary, 
you feel that they are only a bank es- 
tablished by Providence to accept your 
drafts. Relationship is considered an 
accident, and, when it reaches to cous- 
ins, an accident to be insured against. 
Marriage is too expensive, and I hear 
from some reverend gentlemen that 
there is a growing aversion to children. 
It is not surprising then that the sys- 
tem of family life which has lasted so 
many centuries is passing away. The 
age of service, the cheap resource of 
housekeepers, is gone, as the age of 
chivalry. You will soon have no more 
servants. Those you have are ‘a 
hindrance rather than a help. The 
Devil not only sends cooks, but seems 
to keep a general ‘Intelligence Office.’ 
‘The faithful black is an extinct species, 
like the dodo or the cave-bear. The 
Ethiopian has changed his skin, or at 
all events has put on the lion’s skin of 
the legislator and of the ambassador. 
Our colored fellow-citizen knows his 
rights, and, knowing, dares —be impu- 
dent and lazy. With his successful 
rival and substitute, the Celt, the case 
is even worse. Before he leaves home, 
he receives the same instructions the 
prior of an Italian convent used to 
give his mendicant monks: ‘ /@ ¢osto, 
é tutta ¢ tua.” ‘Have cheek enough, 
and all shall be thine.’ The poor exile 
of Erin lands hungry and penniless ; 
but instead of ‘learning to labor and 
to wait,’ as Mr. Longfellow so judi- 
ciously advises, looks upon politics as 
his career, and feels that he is born 
for government, and to have a finger in 
nngs. His is the future, and he knows 
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it. Meanwhile he bides his time below 
stairs. As Mr. Bryant heard the hum 
of the coming myriads rising from the 
prairies of the great West, you may 
hear coming up from your kitchens the 
voices of your rulers that will be. 

“You still believe in money: you 
say, Money makes the man; will make 
any man. Like Macbeth, you can buy 
golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple; but I notice that even money is 
losing its distinction. Your civil war 
made it so easy to get rich, fortune 
has lately hurled men with frightful 
suddenness into a sphere of society 
different from the one in which they 
were born, and sent them among well- 
bred and well-educated people, ‘un- 
washed, untaught, unmannered, un- 
tailored,’ with all their disagreeable 
peculiarities on their heads. The so- 
cial standard of the plutocracy is 
lowered in consequence, and discredit 
thrown upon the order. When you 
meet millionnaires at every corner, you 
cease to be dazzled and to touch your 
hat. And then, Fortune waves her 
wand! Presto! her wheel turns: the 
rich and poor change places again. In 
too many cases the only difference be- 
tween the master and the footman who 
stands behind him is the difference of 
capital. Another shortcoming of your 
rich is, that they make so little use of 
their money, except to add it to the ex- 
isting heap and ‘smile at its increase.’ 
They make their fine houses, pictures, 
and horses the principal objects of ex- 
istence, instead of the pleasant acces- 
sories to power and position they are 
with great people in Europe. Your 
Midases seem satisfied with the posi- 
tion of President of a Club, Director in 
a Bank, or Governor of a Lying-in 
Asylum. It seems to me that when 
you consider how little they get for 
their money except envy, trouble, beg- 
ging-letters, and assessments, that they 
are a suffering class, and that a society 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
the rich might be a real charity, more 
useful than many of the sentimental 
objects to which these contribute — 
most liberally, I must say; but I could 
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wish they would not let the newspapers 
know the exact when and how much. 
Sometimes one is tempted to repeat 
Lord Ward’s cynical speech: ‘I hate 
charity, it is such an ostentatious 
vice.’ 

“You pride yourselves upon the gen- 
eral spread of information. The spread 
is indeed general, but the information 
is thin, —amere varnish. There is plen- 
ty of superficial cramming in your many 
schools; with little of that thorough 
training that produces wisdom, —the 
wisdom which in Job’s time was held 
to be more precious than rubies. I 
grant that since then there has been a 
great change in the relative price of the 
two articles. 

“Mechanical triumphs and material 
prosperity have turned your heads. 
You believe that for the American sov- 
ereign there is a royal road to learning 
without labor, as to wealth without in- 
dustry, and to good government with- 
out honesty and respect for law. Sound 
learning is thought not ‘to pay. I 
fear that you are mostly a nation of 
smatterers. The celebrated Thompson 
defines an American as a man with 
half an education and a double dose 
of self-confidence. A most unfortunate 
compound! There is this difference 
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Of clown unread and half-read gentleman,’ 
that the clown probably knows his own 
ignorance, and can be taught ; but self- 
satisfaction is vulgarizing and hopeless. 
The greatest evidence of folly is the 
conviction that one is always right. 
The more we eat of the genuine fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, the more we 
see how naked we are. You boast of 
your quick wits; but take care: people 
who understand too soon never learn 
much, and quickness is often only 
quickness of misapprehension. You 
are intelligent enough to like new ideas, 
but not enough to know whether the 
novelty is good for anything, — or even 
whether it is a novelty at all, or only 
some fossil fallacy re-dug-up for the 
twentieth time, dusted, and made pre- 
sentable. You are beset by a crowd 
of long-haired, half-crazed epicenes, who 
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try with the heated energy of dyspepsia 
or hysteria to force upon you their pet 
little ‘falsism,’ — moral, financial, eco- 
nomical, — something generally as new 
and as practicable as squaring the cir- 
cle or the perpetual motion. On the 
whole, you listen to them more kindly 
than to sounder teachers; and so you 
go, in all good faith, the rounds of plau- 
sible error; like a French contemporary 
of mine, and, may I add, a rather famous 
contemporary of your own : — 
* Autrefois communiste, 
Ensuite philanthropiste, 
Puis “ ofd-clo’” pediste, 
Aprés mesmeriste, 
A présent économiste 
En attendant qu’un autre és¢e 
Enfle bientdt sa liste.’ 

“ Reading, with us, was a serious mat- 
ter. We used books to cultivate our 
minds, or to acquire correct opinions on 
important subjects. You read to kill 
time. I do not object to novels; but 
novels, like sweet things, should be 
taken for dessert, not made the sole 
article of diet. The man who invent- 
ed newspapers and magazines was the 
greatest benefactor of the idle. They 
are the crystal magic globe of the 
Castle of Indolence. 

* One great amusement of our household was, 

In a huge crystal magic globe to spy ; 

Still as you turned it, all things that do pass 

Upon this ant-hill earth —’ 
By and by you will become too lazy 
even to read them, and you will derive 
your mental nourishment from the wood- 
cuts in the illustrated journals.  Al- 
ready, satisfied with the slovenly work 
of your ‘mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease,’ you are losing a correct 
taste. Your standard in literature is 
sinking, as in the theatre, where a gri- 
mace or a kick is more successful than 
a point of wit or of character. You no: 
longer enjoy the beauty of style, — after 
all, the main thing in literature; youdo 
not appreciate the correct and skilful 
use of words, — yet without it authors. 
are artisans, notartists. Even ‘artisan’ 
is alittle beyond their merits when they 
offer us nothing but the old ideas im 
the old threadbare garb; and make 
language, as Coleridge said, ‘like a bar- 
rel-organ, furnish them both instrument 
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and tune.’ The Republic of Letters 
is no longer a phrase, but a fact. The 
aristocracy of genius has been put aside 
with the other aristocracies, and an ay- 
erage middle-class respectability rules 
over the mind of your times. 

“Whata change in opinions and feel- 
ings since I lived and moved about! 
People are flocking to the large cities 
to lose themselves in the great aggre- 
gate of humanity; and the country I 
loved so much is, in their eyes, a place 
of business for market-gardeners, or a 
retreat for broken fortunes. I see no 
more honest, hard work done, except 
by foreigners. The farmer’s and the 
mechanic’s son aspires to keep a demo- 
groggery, or to peddle, or to hold office. 
Wealth without labor is the longing 
of all of them,—em, guocuingue modo, 
vem, in other words, a desire to steal, 
limited only by the fear of prison. . Your 
women think housekeeping too great 
an exertion and children too much of 
a trouble; they prefer clamoring for 
rights and trousers, I looked upon 
this world as a place of probation, 
where duty was to come before self-in- 
dulgence: you look upon it as a hotel ; 
you expect a good room, attentive ser- 
vice, and no trouble, and for every-day 
wear you prefer an easy, comfortable 
vice to a tight, pinching virtue. Religion 
is no longer a living faith. What do you 
know or care about the dogmas of the 
sect you belong to? It has become a 
mere sentiment, often only a habit. 
Many of you New England people have 
Sunday for religious observances as 
you have Monday for washing, or Fri- 
day for a dinner of codfish. Don’t tell 
me about ritualism, and the conversion 
of a few foolish women, who love ex- 
citement and millinery, to Romanism ! 
Do you suppose they ever took the 
trouble to understand the real differ- 
ence between the two churches? It is 
the triumph of form, ceremony, show, 
which the many can indulge in without 
individual thought, over the bracing 
Protestant doctrine that taught every 
man to rely upon himself and made 
the Anglo-Saxons the foremost people 
of the earth. 
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“Matthew Arnold, borrowing from 
Heine, is fond of a dainty fling at the 
middle class, the dourgeoisiz, the Philis- 
tines, who turn all they touch into com- 
monplace; whose lives are weary, flat, 
stale, though not unprofitable, — for 
they devote them to money-making and 
to orthodox charities, — but torpid to art, 
literature, and music, except for osten- 
tation or for excitement. In America 
you are pretty much all middle-class ; 
although you are not crushed between 
aristocracy and pauperism into quite so 
humdrum an existence as the English. 
Your artists paint nothing but furnish- 


-ing-pictures ; the novels you read are 


made up of causes célébres and crim. 
con, cases; and you caper to the las- 
civious pleasings of Offenbach’s music. 
The stage is pink-fire, tinsel, bare legs, 
and the player no longer holds the mir- 
ror up to nature, but to Juris naturali- 
bus. ; 

“The mind of your time devotes itself 
to the material, the practical, to what 
will sell. Your ambition is to make 
money and to be amused. You are 
very ingenious in mechanics and in en- 
gineering ; but thinking on other sub- 
jects you consider an idle waste of 
thought. It is not ‘more life and fuller 
that you want,’ but more convenient 
houses, cheaper gas, stoves that save 
fuel. Everything is mechanized and 
vulgarized for the million, like chromo- 
lithography, mock jewelry, and paper 
collars. Even science is popularized 
or ‘plebificated’ into science-and-wa- 
ter. Show is taking the place of sub- 
stance: it is the age of pinchbeck. In 
the end you will become a superior or- 
der of bees, building your hives on the 
most scientific and economical plan, 
and storing them with cheap and abun- 
dant comforts. Like the bee, you will 
visit the flowers of life, not for their 
fragrance or for their color, but for the 
profit you can derive from them; and 
you will all buzz in the same drowsy 
monotone. 

“You think that I am a dotard proph- 
et! Survey this country from Maine 
to the Rio Grande ;—what a remarka- 


ble likeness in the inhabitants! They 
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look alike, dress alike, think alike, and 
talk alike. They buy their clothes at 
a slop-shop, and get their ready-made 
ideas from the morning paper. There 
are only one or two types of character to 
be found ; to these all belong. Amer- 
ican society reminds me of the Chinese 
alphabet ; two hundred and twelve char- 
acters are pronounced ‘che,’ one hun- 
-dred and thirteen ‘ching,’ and eleven 
hundred and sixty-five ‘fee.’ No one 
cares or dares to differ from his neigh- 
bors. It would be at the risk of abuse 
or social persecution ; for, with all your 
professions of liberality, there is no 
real toleration among you. ‘Talkers 
repeat what they hear, and scribblers 
write with their pens hobbled. There 
is a melancholy unwillingness to speak 
the truth when distasteful to powerful 
interests, — cowardly in the private per- 
son and criminal in the public man; 
and the People’s Choice is forced to 
square his own sense, experience, and 
honesty by the average sense, expe- 
rience, and honesty of his constituents. 
The Emperor Nicholas alluded to this 
infirmity when he said that represent- 
ative government had something in it 
essentially degrading to the character 
of public men. This abnegation of 
one’s own belief and feelings, this sink- 
ing of one’s self in the mass, you appear 
to consider a peculiar advantage and 
excellence of your period. Your penny- 
a-liners complain of Anglo-Saxon indi- 
viduality. Not long since, a clever Yan- 
kee boasted, in his jargon, of the ‘ spon- 
taneous concurrent formation and utter- 
ance of a united public opinion’ in this 
land; ‘the greatest thing about our 
‘country ; makes it the wonder of na- 
tions, the marvel of history,’ etc., ete. 
“A gifted bell-wether might exclaim, 
of his kind: ‘How wonderful, to see 
our whole flock jump over the fence in 
the same place! It makes us the won- 
der of animals, the marvel of natural 
history: what unity of our species in 
ideas and purpose! what simultane- 
ous and similar currents of thought!’ 
Minds levelled in desires are levelled in 
power, said Dr. Johnson; and I add 
that if you all wish alike you will even- 
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tually be as much alike as sheep. Your 
public opinion is too often already the 
impulse ofthe flock. A shepherd editor 
shouts, and the sheep follow his cry. 
Some error that would be rejected at 
once if presented to each individual is 
taken up enthusiastically by the mob; 
for in a mob ‘one’s usual good sense 
and good feeling are divided by the 
total number of persons collected to- 
gether.’ 

“ Life has been often compared toa 
play. Once it was like an Italian ope- 
ra. The primos and primas, graceful 
with gorgeous attire and grandiose man- 
ner, got off their solos and brought 
down the house. Then the shabby, 
ungainly chorus chanted the average 
thoughts and feclings of the piece, until 
the great ones were ready to sing again. 
But now primos and primas have re- 
tired to that green-room whence there 
is no return. The stage is without 
scenery, the actors without costumes. 
We are all chorus and commonplace. 
There may be a certain kind of dull 
harmony and lazy comfort in the new 
order of things; but, for the pleasure 
of life and the welfare of the individual, 
give me a Dutch concert, where every 
man plays his own tune. Really, I be- 
gin to look with respect upon the poor 
people whose little lives are sweetened 
by a fancied resemblance to some great 
personage ; who for years have brushed 
a Napoleonic lock over their foreheads, 
or worn the beard like Shakespeare’s, 
twined small curls @ la Sévigné, or 
dressed their front hair in the severely 
classic style, to carry out a comforting 
likeness to Rachel. These, at least, as- 
pire to be something different from their 
neighbors. 

“You can imagine what society will be 
when your descendants shall have colo- 
nized the rest of the earth, as you have 
California, Australia, New Zealand, in 
these last few years: what was pre- 
dicted will come to pass: ‘ Every val- 
ley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be made low: and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain.’ Railroads 
will be built everywhere, English uni- 
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versally spoken, and the whole globe, 
surveyed, graded, mapped out, and set- 
tled, will be ‘a land where all things 
alway seem the same.’ Hotels will 
take the place of households; a wife 
will be considered a monopoly, and 
family life too exclusive and aristocratic. 
Children will be brought up in ereches 
at the public expense. Your family 
names will go out of use, and you will 
be known by numbers, like prisoners 
or policemen. Your quality of human 
beings seems already to be slipping 
away from you. Over the south door 
of Mr. Cooper’s edifice in New York 
stands, ‘Reading-Room for Males and 
Females ;’ —a subdivision which is 
applicable to all of the animals and to 
some of the plants. When these things 
come to pass, what will there be left 
for the imagination? ‘Fancy loves 
about the world to stray.’ Howcan she 
stray when the whole world is ruled in 
parallel iron lines? Science will de- 
stroy all our illusions, and the pleasant 
old fallacies, ‘the painted clouds that 
beautify our day,’ will vanish into the 
invisible air. Even love, as a senti- 
ment, will expire when you have suc- 
ceeded in making woman an inferior 
kind of man. Knowing everything, we 
shall lose the pleasure of speculating on 
the grand unknown. There will be no 
wit; for commonplace is the antipode 
of wit. It will be one universal blank 
of comfort and of twaddle; vulgarity 
will prevail. The ticks of the clock 
will be all the events in man’s history. 
And the human race will be like the 
business gent who has retired from his 
shop into the country, when he discov- 
ers that his little place is finished, and 
that no resource is left him to keep off 
ennui —icy, mortal, hopeless eznzz— 
but to drink. ‘There were two tops to 
Parnassus, — one sacred to Apollo, the 
other to Bacchus. When modern en- 
gineering shall have levelled the Apol- 
lonian peak, humanity will take refuge 
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on the other to escape this cataclysm 
ofsameness. Otherwise, the simultane- 
ous suicide once suggested by Novalis 
would be accepted by the race. They 
would shoot themselves for the same 
reason as Prince Boothby, —tired to 
death of this daily buttoning and un- 
buttoning. Many persons already find 
the monotony of civilization intolerable, 
and break away to explore the sources 
of the Nile or to hunt with savages. 
Others, with less physical and mental 
energy, take refuge in semi-lunatic va- 
garies like spiritualism. But then there 
will be no escape but one. In spite 
of Mr. Parton, the Coming Man w// 
drink. He must have some excitement: 
there can be no other. 

“To this condition this wonderful 
age is to bring you at last: a hive 
of bees; a flock of sheep; atoms, cor- 
puscles, vibratiuncles of humanity ; 
units composing Comte’s Grand Etre, 
—the human race. Spinoza’s doctrine 
will become the law of society, — 

* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.’ 
And as Virgil says of the bees, — 

* Esse apibus partem divin mentis,’ 
—you will be little bits of the divine 
mind, all as precisely alike as the works 
of Waltham watches. Any soul will 
fit any body; there will be no sort of 
trouble in putting them together. 

“There is a passage in Plutarch’s 
Medley, predicting that a time will 
come when the surface of the earth 
shall be levelled, and all men shall live 
alike under the same government, and 
speak one language. They will live 
without eating, and cast no shadow. 
No man will have enough individuality 
to possess a shadow of his own. The 
community, like a grove of trees, will 
cast a collective one.” 

Here he paused. I hastened to 
turn his face to the wall, and left the 
room. 
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THE MORMON PROPHET’S TRAGEDY. 


S early as 1838, the prophet Joe 

Smith seems to have adopted that 
fascinating theory, ‘that all pretty wo- 
men have the right to charm us, and 
the wife’s claim of mere priority should 
not injure the just pretensions of others 
to our admiration.” Joseph had never 
read Molitre, — nor anybody else,—and 
so he did not copy either the language 
or manner of the irresistible Signor 
Tenorio. His lover’s-mood was “ more 
condoling,” but not less effective for 
the flavor of cant there was in it. His 
weapons were direct revelations and 
promises of mansions in the sky. His 
wooing prospered in spite of the bux- 
om and protesting Emma, his lawful 
wife, who exhibited a natural though 
purely eclectic scepticism in regard to 
those special revelations. 

In the spring of 1844, in Nauvoo, 
the prophet saw the wife of Dr. Foster, 
admired her, and, led by his evil ge- 
nius, marched to conquest and found 
defeat. Her reception of him was 
what Jomini would call “defensive, with 
offensive return.” She supplemented 
Lucretia with Xanthippe, and her hus- 
band, the doctor, found that something 
must be done. He talked the thing 
over with Mr. Law, whose /lacens 
uxor had received and declined the 
same saintly overtures, and they came 
to the eminently American conclusion 
that the light should be turned upon 
such an iniquity. They bought press 
and types, and appealed to that court 
of final resort for all of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, — printer’s-ink. 

The first and last number of the 
“Nauvoo Expositor” was published 
upon the 7th of June, and I have had 
the good fortune to see a copy of this 
sole edition. The “ Expositor’s” motto 
is, “The Truth, the whole Truth, and 
nothing but the Truth.” The names of 
the publishers, printed defiantly at the 
head of its columns, are William and 
Wilson Law (who in the advertising 


page promise to grind the grist of the 
needy one day in the week toll-free at 
their mill), Charles Ivins, Francis M. 
Higbee (whose betrothed, the bright- 
eyed Nancy Rigdon, had also been 
unsuccessfully wooed by the prophet), 
Chauncey L. Higbee, brother of Fran- 
cis, —not a Mormon, | believe, but 
an adventurous young lawyer of Nau- 
voo, always a thorn in the side of the 
prophet, and later a distinguished legis- 
lator and judge in Southern Illinois, 
— Robert D. Foster, and Charles, his 
brother. 

The first article of the “ Expositor” 
is the “ Last Man” of Campbell; then 
comes a solitary horseman riding in the 
sunset; then a facetious article in praise 
of cheerfulness, in which occurs a re- 
mark showing close and subtle obser- 
vation. ‘You never saw a man cut his 
throat with a broad grin on his face: 
it’s a great preventative [s7c] of suicide.” 
These lighter matters disposed of, the 
“Expositor” girds on its armor and 
gives a half-dozen dreadful columns to 
the preamble, resolutions, and affidavits 
of the seceders from the church at Nau- 
voo. This document, though intensely 
relished at that day, would be very dull 
reading now. There are only two things 
worth noting in it, — one, the bold and 
distinct allegations of the open and 
cynical licentiousness of Smith and his 
apostles ; the other, the earnestness 
with which, even amidst the wreck of 
their personal illusions, the seceders 
still hold to their faith in the original 
imposture. It is touching to see how 
desperately they fight against their own 
doubts and suspicions of the utterances 
that proceed from so foul a source. 
They say: “As for our acquaintance 
with the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints, we know no man nor 
set of men can be more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its rise, its organization, 
and its history, than we have every rea- 
son to believe we are. We all verily be- 
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lieve, and many of us know of a surety, 
that the religion of the Latter-Day 
Saints, as originally taught by Joseph 
Smith, which is contained in the Old 
and New Testaments, Book of Cove- 
nants, and Book of Mormon, is verily 
true; and that the pure principles set 
forth in those books are the immutable 
and eternal principles of Heaven, and 
speaks [sc] a language which when 
spoken in truth and virtue sinks deep 
into the heart of every honest man.” 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who has the 
convenient faculty of believing every- 
thing that is picturesque, and rejecting 
unmanageable evidence with an airy 
tant pis pour es faits, represents the 
system of polygamy as an emanation of 
the political genius of Brigham Young, 
invented as a means of government, 
and accepted with blind faith by the 
pure-minded elders of Utah. He says: 
“Who shall say they are insincere ? 
Young told me that in the early days 
of this strange institution he was much 
opposed to plural households, and I 
am confident that he speaks the truth. 
Among the Mormon presidents and 
apostles, we have not seen one face on 
which liar and hypocrite were written. 
Though we daily meet with fanatics, 
we have not seen a single man whom 
we can call a rogue.” It is inconsist- 
ent with Mr. Dixon’s theory of Smith’s 
mystic fanaticism, to admit the stories 
of his robust profligacy. So he simply 
denies them. But no fact is more 
notorious than that Smith’s daily life 
had established polygamy in Nauvoo 
long before Rigdon had invented his 
jargon of spiritual wives, or Hiram 
received his revelation to justify it. 
The elders of the church, Brigham and 
others, clamored rebelliously against 
the prophet’s exclusive license, and 
together they began cautiously to lay 
the foundation of the new doctrine, 
which, properly arranged, should prove 
a strength instead of weakness to the 
church. Begging Mr. Dixon’s pardon 
—they were “liars and hypocrites.” 
In the great hierarchy at Nauvoo there 
were no fanatics; the flocks were 
sheep, but the keepers were wolves. 
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This doctrine of spiritual wives was 
the result, not the cause, of the lewd 
lives of Smith, Young, and their fellow- 
blackguards, and was invented to jus- 
tify the immorality which the ignorance 
and credulity of their female worship- 
pers rendered so easy, to serve in the 
future as a bait for the rascal few, and 
to blind the eyes of the honest and 
stupid mass. 

In the very year 1844 the attempt 
was made, to ingraft this abomina- 
tion upon the creed of the church. 
The affidavits of William Law and his 
wife, and of Austin Cowles, published 
in the ‘“* Expositor,” establish the fact 
that Hiram Smith had read to them a 
pretended revelation of the dogma of 
“a plurality of wives, and of the seal- 
ing up of persons to eternal life against 
all sin, save that of shedding innocent 
blood,” —innocent blood meaning the 
blood of Mormons. In the case of 
Sister Law, the revelation was strength- 
ened by assurances of damnation to 
any woman who objected to her hus- 
band’s embracing the new doctrine. 

It is true that Joe Smith after the 
publication of these affidavits took 
fright at the storm of disgust they pro- 
duced, and desisted from the attempt 
to inculeate the new doctrine. But he 
never distinctly denied the authenticity 
of the revelation. On the contrary, 
during one of those singular trials in 
his own municipal court, he stated 
squarely, “ Brother Hiram is a prophet 
of the Lord ; and when the Lord speaks 
let the earth tremble.” In all Smith’s 
curious history, there is no fact more 
clearly established than this effort to 
legalize and consecrate his immoral life. 
It formed the first link of that chain of 
circumstances which within a few,days 
dragged him to his doom. 

It was clear that a crisis had arisen 
in his fortunes. A clearer-headed man 
than he might well have hesitated as 
to thé course most expedient to pursue. 
To disregard this sudden and vigorous 
attack might prove fatal to his prestige. 
We may smile at the lame grammar 
and turgid rhetoric of the ‘* Expositor,” 
but it was a better paper than Smith’s or- 
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gan, the “Neighbor.” Parmi les aveu- 
gles le borgne est rot. A little brains 
went farther in Nauvoo than anywhere 
else on earth. Contemptible as the 
“ Expositor” was, Smith could not de- 
spise it. To resort to violence might 
lead to bloody reprisals. But his rowdy 
instincts decided the question. He 
procured from his corrupt and servile 
municipal court an order declaring the 
new journal a public nuisance. A party 
of his myrmidons destroyed the press 
and pied the offending types. 

This act was Smith’s death-warrant. 
Thereafter the mob could say to the 
prophet, The villany you teach me I 
will execute. 

Smith’s official paper, the “ Neighbor,” 
gave a full account of the proceeding. 
‘The article ends in these words, which 
bear a curious family likeness to the 
protests forever made by slavehold- 
ers, and other enemies of the hu- 
man race, against the reprisals of law 
and justice. They want nothing more 
than to be let alone. ‘And in the 
name of freemen, and in the name of 
God, we beseech all men who have the 
spirit of honor in them to cease from 
persecuting us collectively or individ- 
ally. Let us enjoy our religion, rights, 
and peace, like the rest of mankind. 
Why start presses to destroy rights 
and privileges, and bring upon us mobs 
to plunder and murder? We ask no 
more than what belongs to us,—the 
rights of Americans.” 

Foster. and Law fied, like the van- 
quished Marius, to Carthage. Although 
the county authorities, who had been 
elected on the Democratic ticket and 
had received the solid Mormon vote, 
were disposed to deal as gently as 
_ possible with the autocrat of Nauvoo, 
they could not refuse the warrants of 
arrest for which the fugitives applied. 
These were granted against Joseph and 
Hiram Smith, and sixteen others of the 
rioters. But when the deputy-sheriff 
went to Nauvoo the Mormons smiled 
at his simplicity, and went through the 
forms of arrest, Aaéeas corpits, trial, 
and acquittal before that singular mu- 
nicipal court of which the prophet was 
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judge, jury, counsel, and prisoner, with 
a promptness and celerity that aston- 
ished the officer. They then sent him 
back to Carthage, with significant ad- 
monitions. 

These occurrences gave rise to an 
excitement in the county which one 
regarding the matter calmly from this 
distance finds it difficult to account for. 
Public meetings were held in every pre- 
cinct. Volunteer companies sprang up 
everywhere at the tap of adrum. There 
was drilling on every common, and 
hoarse eloquence in all the school- 
houses. Expresses were riding on all 
the roads with imperfectly defined pur- 
poses. The brigadier- general com- 
manding the militia ordered a levy ez 
masse in the adjoining counties. The 
newspapers of the county grew hyster- 
ical with exclamation-points and * dis- 
play-type.” The Warsaw “Signal,” 
published at the head-quarters of the 
anti-Mormons, by Mr. Thomas C. 
Sharp, was simply frantic in its issue 
of the r2th June. Here is an extract. 
I regret not to be able to give the ec- 
centricities of lettering by which the 
words seem to shriek on the page. A 
letter from Foster relates the destruc- 
tion of the “Expositor” press. The 
“Signal” adds: “ We have only to state 
that this is sufficient! War and ex- 
termination is inevitable! CrTIZzENS 
ARISE, ONE and ALT!!! Can you 
stand by, and suffer such INFERNAL 
DEVILS! to ros men of their prop- 
erty and RiGuTs, without avenging 
them? We have no time for comment: 
every man will make his own. Let 
IT BE MADE WiTrH POWDER AND 
BALL Pe 

This fine frenzy of the “ Signal” was 
not on the whole unaccountable. Ata 
public meeting in Nauvoo, the day be- 
fore, Joe Smith alluded darkly to other 
sinners that might tempt his wrath too 
far, and, in that crimson rhetoric pecu- 
liar to the latitude and hour, denounced 
the ultimate pains upon all who “ were 
not willing to wade knee-deep in blood 
to do his bidding.” His brother Hiram, 
being only chief priest and deputy 
prophet, was less reserved. He prom- 
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ised full immunity to any adventurous 
saint who should go to Warsaw and do 
so and more also to the heretic “Sig- 
nal,” adding, with a brilliancy of wit un- 
usual to the guild of prophets: “ If long- 
nosed Sharp don’t look out, he will git 
a pinch of snuff that will make him 
sneeze!” In this flash of intolerable 
brightness, the genius of Hiram closed 
its work in this world. He never made 
another speech. . 

Of course the destruction of the “IEx- 
positor ” was not enough, of itself, to 
kindle so intense a popular passion. It 
takes a great deal of hammering to heat 
an iron bar, but it reddens very rapidly 
at last. For four years the entire coun- 
ty had been kept in a state of unwhole- 
some excitement by these people. Af- 
ter all that may be said of the faults of 
both sides, it is impossible to deny that 
the Mormons were bad neighbors. The 
large majority were ignorant, honest, 
hard-working folk, who were harmless 
and peaceable. But the thieves and 
vagrants, who in other communities are 
Sere nature, were in Nauvoo patron- 
ized and protected, for several reasons. 
The city charter, granted by the legis- 
lature in a sordid subserviency, gave to 
the municipal court a wide jurisdiction. 
The accused Mormon always appealed 
to this court for protection against the 
persecuting gentile, and he always got 
off scot-free. Smith rather enjoyed de- 
fying the outside world, and perhaps 
felt also a secret sympathy with loafers 
in trouble. For years scarcely a crim- 
inal had been brought out of Nauvoo. 
The evil was growing every day less 
endurable. The Mormon vote, being 
always cast solid, was all-powerful in 
the county and of no slight importance 
in the State. It was invariably cast 
for the Democratic ticket, as is the 
Fenian vote to-day. And, like the Fe- 
nian vote, it had a demoralizing influ- 
ence on both parties; the one mak- 
ing dishonorable advances to gain it, 
and the other making humiliating con- 
cessions to retain it. By this means 
the Mormons ruled the county. The 
sworn officers of the law connived at the 
high-handed contempt with which the 
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mayor and common council of Nauvoo 
treated the laws of the State. 

Intoxicated with so abnormal a pow- 
er, surrounded by knaves that flattered 
him and dupes that worshipped him, 
Smith began to develop vices that were 
truly royal. He appropriated the ex- 
clusive right to deal in real estate, to 
sell liquor, to marry, and to give in mar- 
riage. He was too ignorant to look far 
beyond his own horizon. “ He thought 
the rustic noises of his burgh the mur- 
mur of the world.” He discovered in 
1844 that the other Presidential as- 
pirants were all unsatisfactory, and 
announced himself in the Nauvoo 
“Neighbor” as candidate for the Pres- 
idency, and a creature of his, named 
Bennet, for the Vice-Presidency. He 
went so far as to have views, and to 
publish them. He sent out missiona- 
ries to advocate his claims. He still 
nominally adhered to the Democratic 
party, however, and is credited with the 
paternity of a poem published in the 
“ Neighbor,” which concludes with these 
luminous lines : — 


**O, sustain ye Democracy throughout the land, 

And ever go forth at Jehovah’s command. 

And while the old farmer yet swings the flail 

Or follows the plough, 

Good Democrats tread, O, tread on the tail 

Of that Old Coon now !"” 

Of late he had grown more violent 
and open in his lawlessness. He 
had sent a band of his followers into 
Missouri, to kidnap the witnesses in a 
case where a Mormon thief was to be 
tried. He had brutally assaulted and 
beaten a county officer in the streets 
of Nauvoo. He stood indicted in the 
courts for perjury, in having sworn to 
a purely imaginary charge of murder, 
against a gentleman whom he wanted 
to drive out of Nauvoo. That absurd 
ecclesiastical court of his had repeat- 
edly discharged men accused of grave 
offences, and warned the officers against 
any attempt to rearrest them. 

It was this arrogant sense of his own 
power that at last destroyed him. At 
first he treated the sheriff’s warrant 
with contempt. At the second sam- 
mons, he told the officer he would go 
the next day with him to Carthage. 
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He did not keep his appointment. The 
officer went back to Carthage alone. 
But a day or two afterwards, the Smiths 
came riding into Carthage unattended, 
except by their common council and 
the others accused of riot, and gave 
themselves up to the county authori- 
ties. They were taken before a jus- 
tice of the peace, and entered into 
recognizance to appear at court. They 
were at once discharged; but the 
Smiths were immediately rearrested on 
a charge of treason,—Jlevying arms 
against the government of the State, 
—and recommitted to the county jail. 

The prospect was still not bad for 
them. The sheriff was their friend. 
They were sure of a favorable: jury. 
The governor —a man of the best in- 
tentions, that accomplished nothing 
but patching the infernal pavement — 
had come over to Hancock County to 
preserve law and order. The Smiths 
were sure of a speedy trial and acquit- 
tal. And the whole tiresome play was 
to begin again. There was only one 
way of getting out of the groove. The 
Deis ex machina, who alone could settle 
matters, was the mob. 

There was a large body of militia at 
Carthage, anda small regiment at War- 
saw. The governor, not knowing how 
to employ their idle hands, ordered 
them to rendezvous at Golden’s Point. 
He sent Singleton to Nauvoo to take 
command of the legion raised by Smith. 
Singleton, on his arrival, found two 
thousand men armed and equipped. 
Though a little dismayed by the appari- 
tion, he inspected them and reported to 
the governor. 

During this day or two the governor 
seemed plagued by the foul fiend Flib- 
bertigibbet. He changed his mind 
every hour, with the best intentions. 
When the troops had started for Gold- 
en’s Point, he began to doubt, as he 
well might. They were going to Nau- 
voo to search for “bogus” (a houn 
which in that day was used to denote an 
ingenious imitation of the current coin, 
manufactured in the city of the Saints), 
and to overawe the Mormons bya calm 
display of force. What if they searched 
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for other things, and did not content 
themselves with acalm display? These 
thoughts so agitated Governor Ford, 
that he wrote an order on the 27th, 
countermanding former orders, and dis- 
banding the militia. He then mounted 
his horse and rode to Nauvoo, to de- 
liver a firm and paternal address to the 
Mormons. All this was done with the 
best €entions. 

On the morning of the 27th June, the 
regiment of Colonel Levi Williams 
started from Warsaw, in obedience to 
the call of the governor to rendezvous 
at Golden’s Point, a settlement in the 
vicinity of Nauvoo. They went out in 
high glee, fully expecting to march to 
the city of the Saints, and not doubting 
that before they left it some occasion 
would arise which would make it ne- 
cessary to remove this standing scandal 
from the face of the earth. There were 
none but words of law and order on 
their lips ; but every man clearly under- 
stood that Nauvoo was to be destroyed 
before they returned. A public meet- 
ing in Warsaw had unanimously “ e- 
solved, that we will forthwith proceed to 
Nauvoo and exterminate the city and 
its people”; a manifesto which seemed 
too peppery even for the palate of Mr. 
Sharp, editor of the “Signal,” who, 
when he published it, added the sav- 
ing clause, “if necessary.” “Of course 
it will be necessary,” said these law- 
abiding militia-men as they marched out 
of Warsaw on the Nauvoo road. 

Order reigned in Warsaw —for the 
men were all gone. The whole male 
adult population, with trifling excep- 
tions, were in Williams’s regiment. 
Among the captains were William N. 
Grover, afterwards a distinguished law- 
yer of St. Louis, and United States At- 
torney for Missouri, — an eminently re- 
spectable and conservative man ; Thom- 
as C. Sharp, editor of the “Signal,” 
who also on this day sowed the last of 
his wild oats, and was afterwards prin- 
cipal of the public school, and greatly 
esteemed as county judge; Jacob C. 
Davis, then State senator, afterwards 
member of Congress from that district. 

They arrived near noon at some de- 
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serted shanties, about seven miles from 
Warsaw, that had been built and aban- 
doned in that flurry and collapse of 
internal improvements that passed over 
the State in 1838. There they were 
met by Mr. David Matthews, a well- 
known citizen of Warsaw, who had 
ridden rapidly from Carthage with an 
order from the governor, disbanding the 
regiment. The governor, fearing he 
could not control the inflammable ma- 
terial he had gathered together, had 
determined to scatter it again. 

Colonel Williams read the gover- 
nor’s order. Some of the anti-Mormon 
warriors, blessed with robust Western 
appetites, looked at the sun, and con- 
cluded they could get home by dinner- 
time, and under the influence of this 
inspiring idea started off at quick step. 
Captain Grover soon found himself 
without a company. Captain Aldrich 
essayed a speech calling for volunteers 
for Carthage. “He did not make a 
fair start,” says the chronicle, “and 
Sharp came up and took it off his 
hands.” . Sharp, being a spirited and 
impressive talker, soon had a respecta- 
ble squad about him. Captain Davis, 
on the contrary, was sorely perplexed. 
It was heavy weather for him. He was 
a professional politician, and dearly 
loved both Mormon and anti-Mormon 
votes. He was so backward in coming 
forward that his company left him in 
disgust, and followed the fiery Grover, 
whose company had gone home to din- 
ner. Davis still could not make up his 
mind to go home, but “got into Calvin 
Cole’s wagon and followed the boys at 
a distance”; so that he had at last the 
luck to be in at the closing scene, and 
the honor to be indicted with the rest. 
The speeches of Grover and Sharp 
were rather vague; the purpose of 
murder does not seem to have been 
hinted. ‘They protested against “ being 
made the tools and puppets of Tommy 
Ford.” They were going to Carthage 
to see the boys, and talk things over. 
Some of the cooler heads, such as Dr. 
Hay, surgeon of the regiment, de- 
nounced the proceeding and went at 
once back to Warsaw. 
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While they were waiting at the shan- 
ties, a courier came in from the Car- 
thage Grays. It is impossible at this 
day to declare exactly the purport of his 
message. It is usually reported and 
believed that he brought an assurance 
from the officers of this company that 
they would be found on guard at the jail 
where the Smiths were confined ; that 
they would make no real resistance, — 
merely enough to save appearances. 

This message was not communicated 
tothe men. They followed their lead- 
ers off on the road to Carthage, with 
rather vague intentions. They were 
annoyed at the prospect of their picnic 
coming so readily to a close, at losing 
the fun of sacking Nauvoo, at having 
to go home without material for a sin- 
gle romance. Nearly one hundred and 
fifty started with their captains, but 
they gradually dwindled in number to 
seventy-five. These trudged along 
under the fierce summer sun of the 
prairies towards the town where the 
cause of all the trouble and confusion 
of the last few years awaited them. 
They sang on the way a rude parody 
of a camp-meeting hymn called in the 
West the “ Hebrew Children” : — 

** Where now is the Prophet Joseph? 
Where now is the Prophet Joseph? 
Where now is the Prophet Joseph ? 

Safe in the Carthage Jail!” 

The farther they walked the more 
the idea impressed itself upon them 
that now was the time to finish the 
matter totally. The unavowed design 
of the leaders communicated itself mag- 
netically to the men, until the entire 
company became fused into one mass 
of bloodthirsty energy. By an excess 
of precaution, they did not go directly 
into the town, but made a long detour, 
so as to come in by the road leading 
from Nauvoo. 

The jail where the Smiths were con- 
fined is situated at the extreme north- 
western edge of the dismal village, at 
the end of a long, ill-kept street whose 
middle is a dusty road and whose sides 
are gay with stramonium and dog-fen- 
nel. As the avengers came in sight of 
the mean-looking building that held 
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their prey, the sleeping tiger that lurks 
in every human heart sprang up in 
theirs, and they quickened their pace 
toarun. There was no need of orders, 
—no possibility of checking them now. 
The guards were hustled away from 
the door, good-naturedly resisting until 
they were carefully disarmed. Their 
commander, Lieutenant Frank Worrell, 
afterwards gave this testimony on the 
trial, which we copy for its curious and 
cynical donhonete » — 

“ T was one of the guards at the jail. 
Saw Smith when he was killed. Saw 
none of the defendants at the jail. Sup- 
pose there were one or two hundred 


there. They stayed three or four min- 
utes. They formed in front of the jail 
and made a rush. Kwew none that 


came up... Heard nothing that 
was said. .... Saw Smith die, — was 
within ten feet of him..... Perhaps a 
minute after he fell I saw him die... .. 
I was pushed and shoved some fifty 
feet... .. Did not see Sharp, Grover, 
or Davis. It was so crowded I could 
not see much. I know about one third 
of the men in the county, dt zone at 
the jail. I might have been some 
seared.” 

It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing cooler than this quiet perjury to 
screen a murder. Yet the strangest 
part of this strange story is that Frank 
Worrell was a generous young fellow, 
and the men with whom he carried 
out the ghastly comedy of attack and 
resistance at the door of the prison 
— Sharp and Grover —were good cit- 
izens, educated and irreproachable, who 
still live to enjoy the respect and es- 
teem of all who know them. There is 
but one force mighty enough in the 
world to twist such minds and con- 
sciences so fearfully awry; and that 
is the wild suspicion bred of civil 
strife. A few months of this miniature 
war in Hancock County had sufficed 
to possess many of the prominent ac- 
tors with the spirit of demons ; and in 
the mind of any anti-Mormon there was 
nothing more criminal in the shooting 
of Smith than in the slaying of a wolf 
or panther. 
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This jolly, good-natured Worrell was 
himself murdered by Mormon assas- 
sins not long after. He was riding 
with a friend. A shot was heard from 
a thicket. ‘‘ That was a rifle!” said 
the friend. “Yes, and I’ve got it,” 
said Worrell, coolly. He fell from his 
horse and died. I have seen, as a 
child, his grave at Warsaw. A rude 
wooden head-board, bearing this legend, 
“He who is without enemies is un- 
worthy of friends,” — not very orthodox, 
but perhaps as true as most epitaphs. 

While Worrell, little thinking of his 
tombstone, was struggling with his 
friendly assailants, as many as the 
narrow entry would hold had rushed 
into the open door and up the cramped 
little stairs. Smith and his brother 
had been that day removed from their 
cells and given comparative liberty in a 
large airy room on the first floor above. 
This afternoon they were receiving the 
visits of two Mormon brethren, Rich- 
ards and Taylor. They heard the row 
at the door and the rush on the stairs, 
and instinctively barred their door by 
pressing their weight against it. The 
mob fired at the door. Hiram Smith fell, 
exclaiming, “I’m a dead man.” Tay- 
lor crawled under the bed, with a bullet 
in the calf of his leg. Richards hid 
himself behind the opening door, in 
mortal terror. He afterwards lied ter- 
ribly about the affair, saying he stood 
calmly in the centre of the room, ward- 
ing off the bullets with a consecrated 
wand. 

Joe Smith died bravely. He stood 
by the jamb of the door and fired four 
shots, bringing his man down every 
time. He shot an Irishman named 
Wills, who was in the affair from his 
congenital love of a brawl, in the arm; 
Gallagher, a Southerner from the Mis- 
sissippi Bottom, in the face; Voorhees, 
a halfgrown hobbledehoy from Bear 
Creek, in the shoulder; and another 
gentleman, whose name I wil! not men- 
tion, as he is prepared to prove an alibi, 
and besides stands six feet two in his 
moccasins. 

Smith had two loaded six-barrelled 
revolvers in his room. How aman on 
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trial for capital offences came to be 
supplied with such luxuries is a mys- 
tery that perhaps only one man could 
fully have solved; and as General Dem- 
ing, the Jack-Mormon sheriff, died 
soon after, and left no explanation of 
the matter, investigation is effectually 
baffled. But the four shots which I 
have chronicled, and two which had 
no billet, exhausted one pistol, and the 
enemy gave Smith no time to use the 
other. Severely wounded as he was, 
he ran to the window, which was open 
to receive the fresh June air, and half 
leaped, half fell, into the jail yard be- 
low. With his last dying energies he 
gathered himself up, and leaned in a 
sitting posture against the rude stone 
well-curb. His stricken condition, his 
vague wandering glances, excited no 
pity in the mob thirsting for his life. 
They had not seen the handsome fight 
he had made in the jail; there was 
no appeal to the border chivalry (there 
is chivalry on the borders, as in all 
semi-barbarous regions). A squad of 
Missourians who were standing by the 
fence levelled their pieces at him, and, 
before they could see him again for the 
smoke they made, Joe Smith was dead. 

Meanwhile, the Carthage Grays were 
approaching. They had been called out 
half an hour before, and formed on the 
Court-House Square, by Captain Rob- 
ert Smith, with great precision and a 
deliberation that gives rise, under the 
circumstances, to somewhat wide con- 
jecture. Captain Smith had not pre- 
viously been regarded as a martinet, 
but this afternoon he could have given 
points to a Potsdam corporal. He 
stopped his company half a dozen times, 
to remonstrate against defects in their 
alignment; and it is owing to his ex- 
treme conscientiousness about disci- 
pline that they arrived at the jail when 
all was over. Let me add that Cap- 
tain Smith (for it seemed fated that 
everybody connected with this affair 
should have greatness thrust upon him) 
became in the great war General Rob- 
ert F. Smith, and marched his troops 
from Hancock County to the Atlantic 
with more speed, if less science, than 
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he displayed in leading his squad that 
day from the Court-House to the jail. 

The moment the work was done, the 
calmness of horror succeeded the fever 
of fanatical rage. The assassins hurried 
away from the jail, and took the road to 
Warsaw in silence and haste. They 
went home at a killing pace over the 
wide dusty prairie. Warsaw is eigh- 
teen miles from Carthage; the Smiths 
were killed at half past five: at a quar- 
ter before eight the returning crowd be- 
gan to drag their weary limbs through 
the main street of Warsaw, — at such 
an astounding rate of speed had the 
lash of their own thoughts driven 
them. 

The town was instantly put in such 
attitude of defence as its limited means 
permitted. The women and children 
were ferried across the river to a vil- 
lage on the Missouri shore. The men 
kept guard night and day in the hazel 
thickets around the town. Everybody 
expected sudden and exemplary ven- 
geance from the Mormons. 

Nothing of the kind took place. The 
appalling disaster that had fallen upon 
the church gave rise to no spirit of re- 
venge. It was long before the Mor- 
mons recovered from the stupor of their 
terror and despair. A delegation went 
to Carthage to receive their dead. 
They brought them home and buried 
them with honors becoming the gen- 
erals of the legion. The seceders, 
panic-stricken, fled from Nauvoo and 
never returned. 

The reaction now began. At the 
August elections, the Jack-Mormon 
ticket, as i¢ was called, bearing candi- 
dates favorable to the Mormons, was 
chosen by an unexampled majority. 
The press of the State was unanimous 
in its condemnation of the Warsaw 
men, with a few exceptions, when spe- 
cial correspondents had visited the 
county. These were almost invariably 
apologists of the killing. It is curious 
to note the sudden change of the anti- 
Mormon journals from the fierce and 
aggressive tone which they hel the 
week before, to the sullen attitude of 
self-defence they assumed the week af 
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ter the Carthage tragedy. Here is an 
extract from an article by Sharp in the 
“ Signal,” which may show how much 
easier it is to kill a man than to jus- 
tify the killing: — 

“The St. Louis ‘Gazette’ says that 
the men that killed the Smiths were a 
pack of cowards. Now our view of the 
matter is, that instead of cowardice they 
exhibited foolhardy courage, for they 
must have known or thought that they 
would bring down on themselves the 
vengeance of the Mormons. ‘True, the 
act of an armed body going to the jail 
and killing prisoners does appear at 
first sight dastardly, but we look at it 
as though these men were the execu- 
tioners of justice ; and their act is no 
more cowardly than is the act of the 
hangman in stretching up a defence- 
less convict who is incapable of resist- 
ance. If any other mode could have 
been devised, or any other time se- 
lected, it would have been better ; 
but as we have heard others say, we 
are satisfied that it is done, and care 
not to philosophize on the modus ope- 
vanai.” 

It was impossible that the matter 
should be allowed to pass entirely un- 
noticed by the law. Besides, Governor 
Ford, who considered the murder a 
personal disrespect to himself, was real- 
ly anxious to bring the perpetrators to 
justice. Bills of indictment were found 
at the October term of court against 
Levi Williams, Mark Aldrich, Jacob C. 
Davis, William N. Grover, Thomas C. 
Sharp, John Willis, William Voorhees, 
William Gallagher, and one Allen. They 
were based on the testimony of two idle 
youths, named Brackenbury and Dan- 
iels, who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion from Warsaw to Carthage on the 
27th of June, and had seen the whole 
affair. Having a natural disinclination 
to work, they lived as long as they 
could by exploiting this rare experi- 
ence.. ‘Their evidence being worse than 
useless in Warsaw, they went to Nau- 
voo, professed Mormonism, and had 
their board paid by the faithful, to se- 
cure their attendance at the trial. 
Brackenbury formed an alliance with a 
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sign-painter, who executed in the high- 
est style of Nauvoo art a panorama of 
the prophet’s Death and Ascension, 
which they exhibited to the great edi- 
fication of the Mormons and to such 
profit that the artist soon died of the 
trembling madness, and Brackenbury 
fell heir to the canvas and the fees. 
Daniels collaborated with a scribbler 
named Littlefield a most remarkable 
pamphlet on the same subject, stuffed 
full of miracles, and inventions more 
stupid than the truth. 

Murray McConnell, who appeared 
in behalf of the governor to prosecute 
(and who was himself mysteriously as- 
sassinated twenty-four years later, — 
as if a taint of blood were on all con~ 
nected with this drama), made an ar- 
rangement with the defendants’ coun- 
sel, by which the defendants agreed to 
appear voluntarily at the next May 
term, the State not being ready with its 
evidence. Lut towards the end of 
November, the vote of Davis becom- 
ing inconvenient to the leaders of the 
Senate, this convention was violated, 
and orders made for writs zstanter 
against Davis and the rest. They were 
treated with contempt. Davis kept his 
seat in the Senate, and when the sher- 
iff came to Warsaw he was received 
with that jocose discourtesy which so 
often in the West indicates a most sinis- 
ter state of public feeling. He could 
find no trace of the men he was looking 
for. Nobody had seen or heard of them 
for weeks. In every shop he entered, he 
saw a loaded rifle, or a man oiling a gun- 
lock or moulding bullets. In the morn- 
ing, when he mounted his horse to ride 
away, he found his mane and tail shaved 
bare as the head of a dervish. Hurry- 
ing out of the hostile neighborhood, 
he passed a crowd of grinning loun- 
gers. 

“My horse was in bad company last 
night,” he said, with a wretched attempt 
at good-natured indifference. 

“Most generally is, I reckon,” was 
the unfeeling retort; and the chief 
executive officer of the county left the 
mutinous town to itself. 

The next May, all the defendants 
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appeared, according to agreement, to 
stand their trial. They began by filing 
their affidavit that the county commis- 
sioners who selected the array of jurors 
for the week were prejudiced against 
them; that the sheriff and his deputies 
were unfitted by prejudice to select the 
talesmen that might be required. They 
therefore entered a motion to quash the 
array of jurors, to set aside the sheriff 
and his deputies, and to appoint elisors 
to select a jury for the case. After ar- 
gument, this was done. ‘The elisors 
presented ninety-six men, before twelve 
were found ignorant enough and indif- 
ferent enough to act as jurors. 

A large number of witnesses were 
examined, but nothing was elicited 
against the accused from any except 
Brackenbury, Daniels, and a girl named 
Eliza Jane Graham. The two first had 
been lying so constantly for some 
months professionally, the one in his 
pamphlet, the other in his raree-show, 
that they had utterly forgotten where 
they started from, and so embroidered 
their original facts with more recent 
fictions, that their evidence went for 
nothing. Besides, the showman Brack- 
enbury thought that the pamphleteer 
Daniels had received more attention 
than himself from the polite world of 
Nauvoo, and was consequently stung 
by jealousy to contradict in his evi- 
dence all that Daniels had sworn to. 
The evidence of Miss Graham, deliv- 
ered with the impetuosity of her sex, 
was all that could be desired — and 
more too. She had assisted in feeding 
the hungry mob at the Warsaw House 
as they came straggling in from Car- 
thage, and she could remember where 
every man sat, and what he said, and 
how he said it. Unfortunately she re- 
membered too much. No one accused 
her of wilful perjury. But her nervous 
and sensitive character had been pow- 
erfully impressed by the influence of 
Smith, and, brooding constantly upon 
his death, she came at last to regard 
her own fancies and suspicions as pos- 
itive occurrences. A few a/ébis so dis- 
credited her evidence, that it was held 
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to prove nothing more than her own 
honest and half-insane zeal. 

The case was closed. There was not 
aman on the jury, in the court, in the 
county, that did not know the defend- 
ants had done the murder. But it was 
not proven, and the verdict of Nor 
GUILTY was right in law. 

And you cannot find in this genera- 
tion an original inhabitant of Hancock 
County who will not stoutly sustain 
that verdict. 

There was very little excitement 
about the matter. The Mormons were 
not vigorous in the prosecution. ‘Their 
leaders were already involved in the 
squabbles and intrigues of the succes- 
sion. The prophet’s brother, William 
Smith, was an aspirant. But he was a 
weak, indolent, good-natured sensualist, 
and was readily bought off and sup- 
pressed. He carried on for some time 
a flourishing trade in “ patriarchal bless- 
ings.” He had probably never heard 
of Tetzel, and yet the old Dominican 
himself could scarcely have systematized 
his traffic better. He advertises in the 
“Neighbor”: ‘Common blessings, 50 
cents ; Extraordinary blessings, $ 1.00; 
Children, half price ; women, gratis.” 
Rigdon made a desperate stand for the 
prophet’s mantle. But he was defeated 
also, and, being recalcitrant, was sol- 
emnly “given over to be buffeted of 
the Evil One for a thousand years.” 
The coolest and most unbelieving of 
them all succeeded to the autocracy. 
Brigham Young, whether guided by in- 
stinct or reason I do not know, avoided 
the fatal mistake of Smith, who turned 
back from Missouri to Illinois, and the 
crazy fantasy of Rigdon, who would 
have gone from Illinois to Pennsylva- 
nia. Tribes and religions cannot travel 
against the sun. Young, during the 
troubled year that followed, exerted 
himself to gather all the reins of gov- 
ernment into his own hands ; and there 
was notin all the slavish East a despot 
more absolute than he when at last he 
started, with his wives and his servants 
and his cattle, to lead his people into 
the vast tolerant wilderness. 
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OOKING back upon it now, it 
seems inconceivable that we 
said as little to each other as we 
did, of this horrible catastrophe. That 
night we did not pretend to sleep. 
We sat in one of the deserted cabins, 
now talking fast, now sitting and 
brooding, without speaking, perhaps, 
for hours. Riding back the next day 
to meet the women and children, we 
still brooded, or we discussed this ‘ if,” 
that “if? and yet others. But after 
we had once opened it all to them, — 
and when we had once answered the 
children’s horribly naive questions as 
best we could, — we very seldom spoke 
to each other of it again. It was too 
hateful, all of it, to talk about. I went 
round to Tom Coram’s office one day, 
and told him all I knew. He saw it 
was dreadful to me, and, with his eyes 
full, just squeezed my hand, and never 
said one word more. We lay awake 
nights, pondering and wondering, but 
hardly ever did I to Haliburton or he 
to me explain our respective notions as 
they came and went. I believe my gen- 
eral impression was that of which Ihave 
spoken, that they were all burned to 
death on the instant, as the little aero- 
lite fused in its passage through our 
atmosphere. I believe Haliburton’s 
thought more often was that they were 
conscious of what had happened, and 
gasped out their lives in one or two 
breathless minutes, —so horribly long! 
—as they shot outside of our atmos- 
phere. But it was all too terrible for 
words. And that which we could not 
but think upon, in those dreadful wak- 
ing nights, we scarcely whispered even 
to our wives. 

Of course I looked and he looked 
for the miserable thing. But we looked 
in vain. [returned to the few subscrib- 
ers the money which I had scraped 
together towards whitewashing the 
moon, — “shrouding its guilty face 
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with innocent white” indeed! But we 
agreed to spend the wretched trifle of 
the other money, left in the treasury 
after paying the last bills, for the largest 
Alvan Clark telescope that we could 
buy ; and we were fortunate in obtain- 
ing cheap a second-hand one which 
came to the hammer when the property 
of the Shubael Academy was sold by 
the mortgagees. But we had, of course, 
scarce a hint whatever as to where the 
miserable object was to be found. All 
we could do was to carry the glass to 
No. 9, to train it there on the meridian 
of No. 9, and take turns every night in 
watching the field, in the hope that this 
child of sorrow might drift across it in 
its path of ruin. But, though every- 
thing else scemed to drift by, from east 
to west, nothing came from south to 
north, as we expected. For a whole 
month of spring, another of autumn, 
another of summer, and another of win- 
ter, did Haliburton and his wife and 
Polly and I glue our eyes to that eye- 
elass, from the twilight of evening to 
the twilight of morning, and the dead 
hulk never hove in sight. Wherever 
else it was, it seemed not to be on that 
meridian, which was where it ought to 
be and was made to be! Had ever 
any dead mass of matter wrought such 
ruin to its makers, and, of its own stupid 
inertia, so falsified all the prophecies of 
its birth! O, the total depravity of 
things ! 

It was more than a year after the 
fatal night, —if it all happened in the 
night, as I suppose, — that, as I dream- 
ily read through the “ Astronomical 
Record” in the new reading-room of 
the College Library at Cambridge, I 
lighted on this scrap : — 

“Professor Karl Zitta of Breslau 
writes to the Astronomische Nachrich- 
ven to claim the discovery of a new aste- 
roid observed by him on the night of 
March 31st. - 
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name of Phebe. Dr. Zitta states that 
in the short period which he had for 
observing Phasbe, for an hour after 
midnight, her motion in R. A. seemed 
slight and her motion in declination 
very rapid.” 

After this, however, for months, nay 
even to this moment, nothing more 
was heard of Dr. Zitta of Breslau. 

But, one morning, before I was up, 
Haliburton came banging at my door 
on D Street. The mood had taken him, 
as he returned from some private the- 
atricals at Cambridge, to take the com- 
fort of the new reading-room at night, 
and thus express in practice his grati- 
tude to the overseers of the college for 
keeping it open through all the twenty- 
four hours. Poor Haliburton, he did 
not sleep well in those times! Well, 
as he read away on the Astrvonomtsche 
Nachrichten itself, what should he find 
but this in German, which he copied 
for me, and then, all on foot in the rain 
and darkness, tramped over with, to 
South Boston : — 

“The most enlightened head pro- 
fessor Dr. Gmelin writes to the direc- 
tor of the Porpol Astronomik at St. 
Petersburg, to claim the discovery of 
an asteroid in a very high southern 
latitude, of a wider inclination of the 
orbit, as will be noticed, than any aste- 
roid yet observed. 

“ Planet’s apparent a 21" 20 51*.4o. 
Planet’s apparent 6 —39° 31’ 11.9. 
Comparison star a@. 

‘Dr. Gmelin publishes no separate 
second observation, but is confident 
that the declination is diminishing. Dr. 
Gmelin suggests for the name of this ex- 
tra-zodiacal planet “Io,” as appropriate 
to its wanderings from the accustomed 
ways of planetary life, and trusts that 
the very distinguished Herr Peters, the 
godfather of so many planets, will re- 
linquish this name, already claimed for 


September 15, 1865. 

I had run down stairs almost as I 
was, slippers and dressing-gown being 
the only claims I had on society. But 
to me, as to Haliburton, this stuff about 
“ extra-zodiacal wandering ” blazed out 
upon the page, and though there was 
no evidence that the “most enlight- 
ened ” Gmelin found anything the next 
night, yet, if his “diminishing” meant 
anything, there was, with Zitta’s obser- 
vation — whoever Zitta might be — 
something to start upon. We rushed 
upon some old bound volumes of the 
Record and spotted the “enlightened 
Gmelin.” He was chief of a college at 
Taganrog, where perhaps they had a 
spyglass. This gave us the parallax 
of his observation. Breslau, of course, 
we knew, and so we could place Zitta’s, 
and with these poor data I went to 
work to construct, if I could, an orbit 
for this Io-Phoebe mass of brick and 
mortar. Haliburton, not strong in 
spherical trigonometry, looked out log- 
arithms for me till breakfast, and, as 
soon as it would do, went over to Mrs. 
Bowdoin, to borrow her telescope, ours 
being left at No. 9. 

Mrs. Bowdoin was kind, as she al- 
ways was, and at noon Haliburton ap- 
peared in triumph with the boxes on 
P. Nolan's job-wagon. We always em- 
ploy P., in memory of dear old Phil. 
We got the telescope rigged, and waited 
for night, only, alas! to be disappointed 
again. Io had wandered somewhere 
else, and, with all our sweeping back 
and forth on the tentative curve I had 
laid out, Io would not appear. We 
spent that night in vain. 

But we were not going to give it up 
so. Phabe might have gone round the 
world twice before she became Io; 
might have gone three times, four, five, 
six, — nay, six hundred,—who knew ? 
Nay, who knew how far off Pheb-Io 
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was, or Io-Phcebe? We sent over for 
Annie, and she and Polly and George 
and I went to work again. We calcu- 
lated in the next week sixty-seven orbits 
on the supposition of so many different 
distances from our surface. I laid out 
on a paper, which we stuck up on the 
wall opposite, the formula, and then one 
woman and one man attacked each set of 
elements, each having the Logarithmic 
Tables, and, so in a week’s working- 
time, the sixty-seven orbits were com- 
pleted. Sixty-seven possible places for 
Jo-Phaebe to be in on the forthcoming 
Friday evening. Of these sixty-seven, 
forty-one were observable above our 
horizon that night. 

She was not in one of the forty-one, 
nor near it. 

But Despair, if Giotto be correct, is 
the chief of sins. So has he depicted 
her in the fresco of the Arena in Padua. 
No sin, that, of ours! After searching 
all that Friday night, we slept all Satur- 
day (sleeping after sweeping). We all 
came to the Chapel, Sunday, kept awake 
there, and taught our Sunday classes 
special lessons on Perseverance. On 
Monday we began again, and that week 
we calculated sixty-seven more orbits. 
Iam sure I do not know why we 
stopped at sixty-seven. All of these 
were on the supposition that the revolu- 
tion of the Brick Moon, or Io-Pheebe, 
was so fast that it would require either 
fifteen days to complete its orbit, or six- 
teen days, or seventeen days, and so on 
up to eighty-one days. And, with these 
orbits, on the next Friday we waited 
for the darkness. As we sat at tea, I 
asked if I should begin observing at the 
smallest or at the largest orbit. And 
there was a great clamor of diverse 
opinions. But little Bertha said, “ Begin 
in the middle.” 

“And what is the middle?” 
George, chaffing the little girl. 

But she was not to be dismayed. She 
had been in and out all the week, and 
knew that the first orbit was of fifteen 
days and the last of eighty-one; and, 
with true Lincoln School precision, she 
said: ‘The mean of the smallest orbit 
and the largest orbit is forty-eight days.” 


said 
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“Amen!” said I, as we all laughed. 
“On forty-eight days we will begin.” 

Alice ran to the sheets, turned up 
that number and read: “R, A. 27° 11’, 
South declination 34° 49’.” 

“Convenient place,” said George; 
“good omen, Bertha, my darling! If 
we find her there, Alice and Bertha and 
Clara shall all have new dolls.” 

It was the first word of pleasantry 
that had been spoken about the horrid 
thing since Spoonwood Hill! 

Night came at Jast. We trained the 
glass on the fated spot. I bade Polly 
take the eye-glass. She did so, shook 
her head uneasily, screwed the tube 
northward herself a moment, and then 
screamed, “It is there! it is there, —a 
clear disk, — gibbous shape, — and very 
sharp on the upper edge. Look! look! 
as big again as Jupiter!” 

Polly was right! The Brick Moon 
was fqund ! 


Now we had found it, we never lost 
it. Zitta and Gmelin, I suppose, had 
had foggy nights and stormy weather 
often. But we had some one at the 
eye-glass all that night, and before 
morning had very respectable elements, 
good measurements of angular distance 
when we got one, and another star in 
the field of our lowest power. Tor we 
could see her even with a good French 
opera-glass I had, and with a night- 
glass which I used to carry on the 
South Atlantic Station. It certainly 
was an extraordinary illustration of 
Orcutt’s engineering ability, that, flying 
off as she did, without leave or license, 
she should have gained so nearly the 
orbit of our original plan, — nine thou- 
sand miles from the earth’s centre, five 
thousand from the surface. He had al- 
ways stuck to the hope of this, and on 
his very last tests of the Flies he had 
said they were almost up to it. But for 
this accuracy of his, I can hardly sup- 
pose we should have found her to this 
hour, since she had failed, by what cause 
I then did not know, to take her intend- 
ed place on the meridian of No.9. At 
five thousand miles the Moon appeared 
as large as the largest satellite of Jupiter 
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appears. And Polly was right in that 
first observation, when she said she got 
a good disk with that admirable glass 
of Mrs. Bowdoin. 

The orbit was not on the meridian 
of No. 9, nor did it remain on any me- 
ridian. But it was very nearly South 
and North,—an enormous motion in 
declination with a very slight vetregrade 
motion in Right Ascension. At five 
thousand miles the Moon showed as 
large as a circle two miles and a third 
in diameter would have shown on old 
Thornbush, as we always called ,her 
older sister. We longed for an eclipse of 
‘Thornbush by B. M., but no such lucky 
chance is on the cards in any place 
accessible to us for many years. Of 
course, with a Moon so near us the 
terrestrial parallax is enormous. 

Now, you know, dear reader, that 
the gigantic refiector of Lord Rosse, 
and the exquisite fifteen-inch refractors 
of the modern observatories, eliminate 
from the chaotic rubbish-heap of the sur- 
face of old Thornbush much smaller ob- 
jects than such a circle as I have named. 
If you have read Mr. Locke’s amusing 
Moon Hoax as often as I have, you 
have those details fresh in your memo- 
ry. As John Farrar taught us when 
all this began, —and as I have said al- 
ready, — if there were a State-House in 
Thornbush two hundred feet long, the 
first Herschel would have seen it. His 
magnifying power was 6450 ; that would 
have brought this deaf-and-dumb State 
House within some forty miles. Go up 
on Mt. Washington and see white sails 
eighty miles away, beyond Portland, 
with your naked eye, and you will find 
how well he would have seen that State- 
House with his reflector. Lord Rosse’s 
statement is, that with his reflector he 
can see objects on old Thornbush two 
hundred and fifty-two feet long. If he 
can do that, he can see on our B. M. 
objects which are five feet long; and, 
of course, we were beside ourselves 
to get control of some instrument 
which had some approach to such 
power. Haliburton was for at once 
building a reflector at No. 9; and per- 
haps he will do it yet, for Haliburton 
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has been successful in his paper-mak- 
ing and lumbering. But I went to 
work more promptly. 

I remembered, not an apothecary, 
but an observatory, which had been 
dormant, as we say of volcanoes, now 
for ten or a dozen years,—no matter 
why! The trustees had quarrelled with 
the director, or the funds had given 
out, or the director had been shot at 
the head of his division, — one of those 
accidents had happened which will 
happen even in observatories which 
have fifteen-inch equatorials; and so 
the equatorial here had been left as 
useless as a cannon whose metal has 
been strained or its reputation stained 
in an experiment. ‘The observatory at 
Tamworth, dedicated with such enthu- 
siasm,—‘‘another light-house in the 
skies,” —had been, so long as I have 
said, worthless to the world. To Tam- 
worth therefore I travelled. In the 
neighborhood of the observatory I took 
lodgings. To the church where wor- 
shipped the family which lived in the 
observatory buildings I repaired ; after 
two Sundays I established acquaintance 
with John Donald, the head of this 
family. On the evening of the third, 
I made acquaintance with his wife in 
a visit tothem. Before three Sundays 
more, he had recommended me to the 
surviving trustees as his successor as 
janitor to the buildings. He himself 
had accepted promotion, and gone, 
with his household, to keep a store for 
Haliburton in North Ovid. I sent for 
Polly and the children, to establish 
them in the janitor’s rooms; and, after 
writing to her, with trembling eye I 
waited forthe Brick Moon to pass over 
the field of the fifteen-inch equatorial. 

Night came. I was “sole alone!” 
B. M. came, more than filled the field 
of vision, of course ; but for that I was 
ready. Heavens! how changed. Red 

longer, but green as a meadow in 
2 spring. Still I could see — black 
on the green —the large twenty-foot 
circles which I remembered so well, 
which broke the concave of the dome ; 
and, 6n,the upper edge — were these 
palm-trees? They were. No, they 
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were hemlocks by their shape, and 
among them were moving to and fro— 
————flies? Of course, I cannot 
see flies! But something is moving, — 
coming, going. One, two, three, ten ; 
there are more than thirty in all! They 
are men and women and their chil- 
dren ! 

Could it be possible ? It was possi- 
ble! Orcutt and Brannan and the rest 
of them had survived that giddy flight 
through the ether, and were going and 
coming on the surface of their own lit- 
tle world, bound to it by its own at- 
traction and living by its own laws! 

‘As I watched, I saw one of them 
leap from that surface. He passed 
wholly out of my field of vision, but 
in a minute, more or less, returned. 
Why not! Ofcourse, the attraction of 
his world must be very small, while he 
retained the same power of muscle he 
had when he was here. They must be 
horribly crowded, I thought. No. They 
had three acres of surface, and there 
were but thirty-seven of them. Not so 
much crowded as people are in Rox- 
bury, not nearly so much as in Boston ; 
and besides, these people are living 
underground, and have the whole of 
their surface for their exercise. 


I watched their every movement as 
they approached the edge and as they 
left it. Often they passed beyond it, so 
that I could see them no more. Often 
they sheltered themselves from that 
tropical sun beneath the trees. Think 
of living on a world where from the 
vertical heat of the hottest noon of the 
equator to the twilight of the poles is a 
walk of only fifty paces! What atmos- 
phere they had, to temper and diffuse 
those rays, 1 could not then conjec- 
ture. ‘ 

I knew that at half past ten they 
would pass into the inevitable eclipse 
which struck them every night at 
this period of their orbit, and must, I 
thought, be a luxury to them, as recall- 
ing old memories of night when they 
were on this world. As they approached 
the line of shadow, some fifteen min- 
utes before it was due, I counted on 
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the edge thirty-seven specks arranged 
evidently in order; and, at one mo- 
ment, as by one signal, all thirty-seven 
jumped into the air, — high jumps. 
Again they did it, and again. Thena 
low jump; then a high one. I caught 
the idea ina moment. They were tele- 
graphing to our world, in the hope of 
an observer. Long leaps and short 
leaps, — the long and short of Morse’s 
Telegraph Alphabet, — were communi- 
cating ideas. My paper and pencil had 
been of course before me. 1 jotted 
down the despatch, whose language I 
knew perfectly : — 

“ Show ‘I understand’ on the Saw- 
Mill Flat.” 

“Show ‘1 understand’ on the Saw- 
Mill Flat.” 

“ Show ‘I understand’ on the Saw- 
Mill Flat.” 

By “I understand” they meant the 
responsive signal given, in all telegra- 
phy, by an operator who has received 
and understood a message. 

As soon as this exercise had been 
three times repeated, they proceeded 
in a solid body — much the most ap- 
parent object I had had until now— 
to Circle No. 3, and then evidently de- 
scended into the Moon. 

The eclipse soon began, but I knew 


‘the Moon's path now, and followed the 


dusky, coppery spot without difficulty. 
At 1.33 it emerged, and in a very few 
moments I saw the solid column pass 
from Circle No. 3, again, deploy on the 
edge again, and repeat three times the 
signal : — 

“Show ‘1 understand’ on the Saw- 
Mill Flat.” 

“ Show ‘I understand’ on the Saw- 
Mill Flat.” 

“ Show ‘I understand’ on the Saw- 
Mill Flat.” 

It was clear that Orcutt had known 
that the edge of his little world would 
be most easy of observation, and that 
he had guessed that the moments of ob- 
scuration and of emersion were the mo- 
ments when observers would be most 
careful., After this signal they broke 
up again, and I could not follow them. 
With daylight I sent off a despatch to 
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Haliburton, and, grateful and happy in 
comparison, sank into the first sleep, 
not haunted by horrid dreams, which I 
had known for years. 


Haliburton knew that George Orcutt 
had taken with him a good Dolland’s 
refractor, which he had bought in Lon- 
don, of a two-inch glass. He knew that 
this would give Orcutt a very considera- 
ble power, if he could only adjust it ac- 
curately enough to find No. g in the 
3d Range. Orcutt had chosen well 
in selecting the “Saw-Mill Flat,” a 
large meadow, easily distinguished by 
the peculiar shape of the mill-pond 
which we had made. Eager though 
Haliburton was, to join me, he loyally 
took moneys, caught the first train to 
Skowhegan, and, travelling thence, in 
thirty-six hours more was again descend- 
ing Spoonwood Hill, for the first time 
since our futile observations. The snow 
lay white upon the Flat. With Rob. 
Shea’s help, he rapidly unrolled a piece 
of black cambric twenty yards long, 
and pinned it to the crust upon the 
snow; another by its side, and another. 
Much cambric had he left. They had 
carried down with them enough for the 
funerals of two Presidents. Haliburton 
showed the symbols for “I understand,” 


but he could not resist also displaying © 


— - —, which are the dots and lines 
to represent O. Kk., which, he says, is 
the shortest message of comfort. And, 
not having exhausted the space on the 
Flat, he and Robert, before night closed 
in, made a gigantic ©. M., fifteen yards 
from top to bottom, and in marks that 
were fifteen feet through. 

I had telegraphed my great news 
to Haliburton on Monday night. Tues- 
day night he was at Skowhegan. Thurs- 
day nighthe was at Nog. Friday he and 


Rob. stretched their cambric. Mean- 
while, every day I slept. Every night 
Iwas glued to the eye-piece. Fifteen 


minutes before the eclipse every night 
this weird dance of leaps two hundred 
feet high, followed by hops of twenty 
feet high, mingled always in the steady 
order I have described, spelt out the 
ghastly message : — 
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“Show ‘I understand’ on the Saw- 
Mill Flat.” 

And every morning, as the eclipse 
ended, I saw the column creep along to 
the horizon, and again, as the duty of 
opening day, spell out the same : — 

“ Show ‘I understand’ on the Saw- 
Mill Flat.” 

They had done this twice in every 
twenty-four hours for nearly two years. 
For three nights steadily, I read these 
signals twice each night; only these, 
and nothing more. 

But Friday night all was changed. Af- 
ter “Attention,” that dreadful “Show” 
did not come, but this cheerful sig- 
nal : — 

‘Hurrah. All well. Air, food, and 
friends ! what more can man require ? 
Hurrah.” 

How like George! How like Ben 
Brannan! How like George’s wife! 
How like them all! And they were all 
well! Yet poor 7 could not answer. 
Nay, I could only guess what Halibur- 
ton had done. But I have never, I be- 
lieve, been so grateful since I was born! 

After a pause, the united line of leap- 
ers resumed their jumps and_ hops. 
Long and short spelled out : — 

“Your O. K. is twice as large as 
it need be.” 

Of the meaning of this, lonely 7 had, 
of course, no idea. 

“J have a power of seven hundred,” 
continued George. How did he get 
that? He has never told us. But this 
I can see, that all our analogies deceive 
us,— of views of the sea from Mt. 
Washington, or of the Boston State- 
House from Wachusett. For in these 
views we look through forty or eighty 
miles of dense terrestrial atmosphere. 
But Orcutt was looking nearly vertical- 
ly through an atmosphere which was, 
most of it, rare indeed, and pure in- 
deed, compared with its lowest stra- 
tum. 

In the record-book of my observa- 
tions these despatches are entered as 
12 and 13. Of course it was impossi- 
ble for me to reply. All I could do 
was to telegraph these in the morning 
to Skowhegan, sending them to the 
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care of the Moores, that they might for- 
ward them. But the next night showed 
that this had not been necessary. 

Friday night George and the oth- 
ers went on for a quarter of an hour. 
Then they would rest, saying, ** two,” 
“three,” or whatever their next signal 
time would be. Before morning I had 
these despatches : — 

14. “Write to all hands that we are 
doing well. Langdon’s baby is named 
Io, and Leonard’s is named Phebe.” 

How queer that was! What a co- 
incidence! And they had some hu- 
mor there. 

15 was: “Our atmosphere stuck to 
us. It weighs three tenths of an inch 
— our weight.” 

16. “Our rain-fall is regular as the 
clock. We have made a cistern of 
Kilpatrick.” 

‘This meant the spherical chamber of 
that name. 

17. “ Write to Darwin that he is all 
right. We began with lichens and have 
come as far as palms and hemlocks.” 

These were the first night’s mes- 
sages. I had scarcely covered the eye- 
elasses, and adjusted the equatorial for 
the day, when the bell announced the 
carriage in which Polly and the children 
came from the station to relieve me in 
my solitary service as janitor. I had 
the joy of showing her the good news. 
This night’s work seemed to fill our 
cup. For all the day before, when I 
was awake, I had been haunted by the 
fear of famine for them. ‘True, I knew 
that they had stored away in chambers 
H, I, and J the pork and flour which 
we had sent up for the workmen through 
the summer, and the corn and oats for 
the horses. But this could not last 
forever. 

Now, however, that it proved that in 
a tropical climate they were forming 
their own soil, developing their own 
palms, and eventually even their bread- 
fruit and bananas, planting their own 
oats and maize, and developing rice, 
wheat, and all other cereals, harvesting 
these six, eight, or ten times — for 
aught I could see—in one of our 
years, —why then, there was no danger 
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of famine for them. If, as I thought, 
they carried up with them heavy drifts 
of ice and snow in the two chambers 
which were not covered in when they 
started, why, they had waters in their 
firmament quite sufficient for all pur- 
poses of thirst and of ablution. And 
what I had seen of their exercise 
showed that they were in strength suf- 
cient for the proper development of 
their little world. 

Polly had the messages by heart be- 
fore an hour was over, and the lit- 
tle girls, of course, knew them sooner 
than she. 


Haliburton, meanwhile, had brought 
out the Shubael refractor (Alvan Clark), 
and by night of Friday was in readiness 
to see what he could see. Shubael of 
course gave him no such luxury of de- 
tail as did my fifteen-inch equatorial. 
But still he had no difficulty in making 
out groves of hemlock, and the circular 
openings. And although he could not 
make out my thirty-seven flies, still 
when 10.15 came, he saw distinctly the 
black square crossing from hole Mary 
to the edge, and begin its Dervish 
dances. ‘They were on his edge more 
precisely than on mine. For Orcutt 
knew nothing of Tamworth, and had 
thought his best chance was to display 
for No.9. So was it that, at the same 
moment with me, Haliburton also was 
spelling out Orcutt & Co.’s joyous 
“ Hurrah.” 

“Thtephen,” lisps Celia, “ promith 
that you will look at yon moon [old 
Thornbush] at the inthtant Ido.” So 
was it with me and Haliburton. 

He was of course informed long be- 
fore the Moores’ messenger came, that, 
in Orcutt’s judgment, event He of 
length were sufficient for his Sfenals. 
Orcutt’s atmosphere, of course, must be 
exquisitely clear. 

So, on Saturday, Rob. and Haliburton 
pulled up all their cambric and arranged 
it on the lat again, in letters of twenty 
feet, in this legend : — 

RAH. AL WEL. 
Haliburton said he could not waste flat 
or cambric on spelling. 
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He had had all night since half past 
ten to consider what next was most im- 
_portant for them to know; and a 
very difficult question it was, you will 
observe. They had been gone nearly 
two years, and much had happened. 
Which thing was, on the whole, the 
most interesting and important? He 
had said we were all well. What then? 

Did you never find yourself in the 
same difficulty? When your husband 
had come home from sea, and kissed 
you and the children, and wondered at 
their size, did you never sit silent, and 
have to think what you should say? 
Were you never fairly relieved when 
little Phil said, blustering, “I got three 
eggs to-day.” The truth is, that silence 
is very satisfactory intercourse if we 
only know all is well. When De Sauty 
got his original cable going, he had not 
much to tell after all; only that consols 
were a quarter per cent higher than 
they were the day before. “Send me 
news,” lisped he — poor lonely myth ! — 
from Bull’s Bay to Valentia, — “send 
me news ; they are mad for news.” But 
how if there be no news worth sending ? 
What do I read in my cable despatch 
to-day? Only that the Harvard crew 
pulled at Putney yesterday, which I 
knew before I opened the paper, and 
‘that there had been a riot in Spain, 
which I also knew. Here is a letter 
just brought me by the mail from 
Moreau, Tazewell County, Iowa. It 
is written by Follansbee, in a good 
cheerful hand. How glad I am to 
hear from Follansbee! Yes; but do I 
care one straw whether Follansbee 
planted spring wheat or winter wheat ? 
Not I. All I care for is Follansbee’s 
way of telling it. All these are the 
yemarks by which Haliburton explains 
the character of the messages he sent 
in reply to George Orcutt’s autographs, 
which were so thoroughly satisfactory. 

Should he say Mr. Borie had left the 
Navy Department, and Mr. Robeson 
come in? Should he say the Lords 
had backed down on the Disendow- 
ment Lill? Should he say the tele- 
graph had been landed at Duxbury ? 
Should he say Ingham had removed to 
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Tamworth? What did they care for 
this? What does anybody ever care 
for facts? Should he say that the State 
Constable was enforcing the liquor law 
on whiskey, but was winking at lager? 
All this would take him a week, in the 
most severe condensation,—and for 
what good? as Haliburton asked. Yet 
these were the things that the news- 
papers told, and they told nothing else. 
There was a nice little poem of Jean 
Ingelow’s in a Transcript Haliburton 
had with him. He said he was really 
tempted to spell that out. It was better 
worth it than all the rest of the news- 
paper stuff, and would be remembered 
a thousand years after that was for- 
gotten. “What they wanted,’ says 
Haliburton, ‘‘was sentiment. That is 
all that survives and is eternal.” So he 
and Rob. laid out their cambric thus : — 


BRAM. AL WEL. SO GLAD. 


Haliburton hesitated whether he would 
not add, “Power 5000,” to indicate 
the full power I was using at Tam- 
worth. But he determined not to, and, 
I think, wisely. The convenience was 
so great, of receiving the signal at the 
spot where it could be answered, that 
for the present he thought it best that 
they should go on as they did. That 
night, however, to his dismay, clouds 
gathered and a grim snow-storm began. 
He got no observations; and the 
next day it stormed so heavily that he 
could not lay his signals out. For me. 
at Tamworth, I had a heavy storm all 
day, but at midnight it was clear ; and 
as soon as the regular eclipse was past 
George began with what we saw was 
an account of the great anaclysm which 
sent them there. You observe that Or- 
cutt had far greater power of communi- 
cating with us than we had with him. 
He knew this. And it was fortunate 
he had. For he had, on his little world, 
much more of interest to tell than we 
had, on our large one. 

18. “It stormed hard. We were all 
asleep, and knew nothing till morning ; 
the hammocks turned so slowly.” 

Here was another revelation and re- 
lief. I had always supposed that, if 
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they knew anything before they were 
roasted to death, they had had one wild 
moment of horror. Instead of this, 
the gentle slide of the Moon had not 
wakened them, the flight upward had 
been as easy as it was rapid, the change 
from one centre of gravity to another 
had of course been slow,—and they 
had actually slept through the whole. 
After the dancers: had rested once, 
Orcutt continued : — 

19. “We cleared E. A. in two sec- 
onds, I think. Our outer surface fused 
and cracked somewhat. So much the 
better for us.” 

They moved so fast that the heat of 
their friction through the air could not 
propagate itself through the whole brick 
surface. Indeed there could have been 
but little friction after the first five or 
ten miles. By E. A. he means earth’s 
atmosphere. 

His 20th despatch is: “I have no 
observations of ascent. But by theory 
our positive ascent ceased in two min- 
utes five seconds, when we fell into 
our proper orbit, which, as I calculate, 
is 5,109 miles from your mean surface.” 

In all this, observe, George dropped 
no word of t through these five 
Gt 


: “Our rotation 
on our axis is made once in seven 
hours, our axis being exactly vertical 


to the e of own orbit. But in 
each ur daily rotations we get 
sunn round.” 


Of course, they never had lost their 
identity with us, so far as our rota- 
tion and revolution went: our inertia 
was theirs; all the fatal Fly-Wheels 
had given them was an additional mo- 
tion in space of their own. 

This was the last despatch before 
daylight of Sunday morning; and the 
terrible snow-storm of March, sweeping 
our hemisphere, cut off our communi- 
cation with them, both at Tamworth 
and No. 9, for several days. 

But here was ample food for reflec- 
tion. Our friends were in a world of 
their own, all thirty-seven of them well, 
and it seemed they had two more lit- 
tle girls added to their number since 
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they started. They had plenty of 
vegetables to eat, with prospect of 
new tropical varieties according to Dr. 
Darwin. Rob. Shea was sure that they 
carried up hens ; he said he knew Mrs. 
Whitman had several Middlesexes and 
Mrs. Leonard two or three Black Span- 
ish fowls, which had been given her by 
some friends in Foxcroft. Even if they 
had not yet had time enough for these 
to develop into Alderneys and venison, 
they would not be without animal food. 

When at last it cleared off, Halibur- 
ton had to telegraph: “Repeat from 
20”; and this took all his cambric, 
though he had doubled his stock. Or- 
cutt replied the next night : — 

21. “Icansee yourstorms. Wehave 
none. When we want to change climate 
we can walk in less than a minute from 
midsummer to the depth of winter. But 
in the inside we have eleven different 
temperatures, which do not change.” 

On the whole there is a certain 
convenience in such an arrangement. 
With No. 22 he went back to his story: 

“It took us many days, one or two 
of our months, to adjust ourselves to 
our new condition. Our. greatest grief 
is that we are not on the meridian, 
Do you know why ?” 

Loyal George! He was willing to 
exile himself and his race from the 
most of mankind, if only the great pur- 
pose of his life could be fulfilled. But 
his great regret was that it was not ful- 
filled. He was not on the meridian. I 
did not know why. But Haliburton, 
with infinite labor, spelt out on the Flat, 


CYve, PROJECT. AD FIN,, 


by which he meant, “ See articl8 Pro- 
jectiles in the Cyclopzedia at the-end ” ; 
and there indeed is the only explana- 
tion to be given. When you fire a shot, 
why does it ever go to the right or left 
of the plane in which it is projected ? 
Dr. Hutton ascribes it to a whirling 
motion acquired by the bullet by fric- 
tion with the gun. Enuler thinks it due 
chiefly to the irregularity of the shape 
of the ball. In our case the B. M. 
was regular enough. But on one side, 
being wholly unprepared for flight, she 
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was heavily stored with pork and corn, 
while her other chambers had in some 
of them heavy drifts of snow, and some 
only a few men and women and hens. 

Before Orcutt saw Haliburton’s ad- 
vice, he had sent us 23 and 24. 

23. ** We have established a Sande- 
manian church, and ordained Brannan. 
My son Edward and Alice Whitman 
are to be married this evening.” 

This despatch unfortunately did not 
reach Haliburton, though I got it. So, 
all the happy pair received for our wed- 
ding-present was the advice to look in 
the Cyclopedia at article Projectiles 
near the end. 

24 was :— 

“We shall act ‘As You Like It’ af 
ter the wedding. Dead-head tickets 
for all of the old set who will come.” 

Actually, in one week’s reunion we 
had come to joking. 

The next night we got 25: — 

“ Alice says she will not read the 
Cyclopedia in the honeymoon, but is 
much obliged to Mr. Haliburton for his 
advice.” 

“ How did she ever know it was I ?” 
wrote the matter-of-fact Haliburton to 
me. 

26. “ Alice wants to know if Mr. 
Haliburton will not send here for some 
rags ; says we have plenty, with little 
need for clothes.” 

And then despatches began to be 
more serious again. Brannan and Or- 
cutt had failed in the great scheme for 
the longitude, to which they had sacri- 
ficed their lives, — if, indeed, it were a 
sacrifice to retire with those they love 
best to a world of their own. But 
none the less did they devote them- 
selves, with the rare power of observa- 
tion they had, to the benefit of our 
world. Thus, in 27:— 

“Your North Pole is an open ocean. 
It was black, which we think means 
water, from August Ist to September 
29th. Your South Pole is on an island 
bigger than New Holland. Your An- 
tarctic Continent is a great cluster of 
islands.” 

28. “ Yout Nyanzas are only two of a 
large group of African lakes. The 
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green of Africa, where there is no wa- 
ter, is wonderful at our distance.” 

29. “ We have not the last numbers 
of ‘Foul Play.’ Tell us, in a word or two, 
how they got home. We can see what 
we suppose their island was.” 

30. “*We should like to know who 
proved Right in ‘He Knew He was 
Right.’ ” 

This was a good night’s work, as 
they were then telegraphing. As soon 
as it cleared, Haliburton displayed, — 

BEST HOPES. CARRIER 
DUCKS. 


This was Haliburton’s masterpiece. 
He had no room for more, however, and 
was obliged to reserve for the next day 
his answer to No. 30, which was simply, 

SHE. 

A real equinoctial now parted us for 
nearly a week, and at the end of that 
time they were so low in our northern 
horizon that we could not make out 
their signals ; we and they were obliged 
to wait till they had passed through 
two thirds of their month before we 
could communicate again. I used the 
time in speeding to No. 9. We gota 
few carpenters together, and arranged 
on the Flat two long movable black 
platforms, which ran in and out on 
railroad-wheels on tracks, from under 
green platforms ; so that we could dis- 
play one or both as we chose, and then 
withdraw them. With this apparatus 
we could give forty-five signals in a 
minute, corresponding to the line and 
dot of the telegraph; and thus could 
compass some twenty letters in that 
time, and make out perhaps two hun- 
dred and fifty words in an hour. Hali- 
burton thought that, with some im- 
provements, he could send one of Mr. 
Buchanan’s messages up in thirty-sev- 
en working-nights. 


[These observations bring the histOry 
of the Brick Moon to April, 1871, as the 
attentive reader will observe. In anoth- 
er paper Mr. Ingham will describe the 
more important of the observations 
afterwards made by himself and Mr. 
Haliburton. ] : 
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AMERICAN 


HE industry of the country — using 

that term as it is known to census- 
mongers —has special claims upon the 
authorities, legislative or administra- 
tive, of the approaching ninth census of 
the United States. Had the returns of 
population in 1860 aggregated but a 
miserable total of twenty millions, when 
it was certain that the true number 
could not be less than thirty millions, 
and when the best unofficial estimates 
set the population of the States a million 
and a half higher, no one would have 
questioned that it was full time to re- 
form the methods of the census, — if, 
indeed, such a mortifying conclusion 
had not caused the suppression of the 
whole work as too bad for publication. 
Yet the seemingly extreme case which 
we have supposed, of failure in the 
population returns of the eighth census, 
falls far short of the actual misrepre- 
sentation with regard to the “ Prod- 
ucts of Industry,” in the third and 
largest of the four quarto volumes 
which embody the results of the enu- 
meration of 1860. Those tables have 
for years been quoted and indorsed, 
appealed to and argued from, by edi- 
tors, economists, and statesmen, at 
home and abroad; they have been used 
with confidence in ascertaining the 
aw of the national growth ; economical 
legislation has been shaped by them ; 
they have been made the basis of in- 
ternal taxation, and have governed the 
distribution of banking capital among 
the States: yet a few simple tests are 
sufficient to determine that not two 
thirds, certainly, of the national pro- 
duction is represented in these preten- 
tious tables ; while it is only the incom- 
pleteness of other parts of the work 
which leaves room for any doubt 
whether so much as one half of the 
actual net production of the country — 
properly and easily cognizable by the 
census — receives credit in this account 
of the national industry. 
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IN THE CENSUS. 


I have not space here for a full analy- 
sis of this portion of the last census; 
but a few instances will be sufficient to 
give an impression of the manner in 
which it deals with the standard in- 
dustries of the country. The volume 
on “ Manufactures ” (including, besides 
manufactures proper, all mechanical 
and mining operations) professes to 
give, among others, the products of 
four of the more common trades, — 
coopering, blacksmithing, carpentering, 
and painting. Yet a comparison of 
these tables with the “ Occupations of 
the People,” in the volume on Popu- 
lation, exhibits the startling fact that, 
of 43,624 coopers working at their 
trade, the production of only 13,750 is 
accounted for among the “ products of 
industry’; of 112,357 blacksmiths enu- 
merated, only 15,720, including one 
heroic woman, contribute to the re- 
ported production of their craft; of 
242,958 carpenters, only 9,006, and of 
51,695 painters, only 913, find a place 
in the tables of industry: that is, of 
the first-named trade only 32 per cent, 
of the second 14 per cent, of the third 
3-7 per cent, and of the fourth 1.8 per 
cent. Or, to aggregate these figures: 
out of 450,634 artisans, of the most 
efficient and the best remunerated class- 
es, only 39,389, or less than 9 per cent, 
are credited with contributing anything 
to the production of the country. If 
the 411,245 artisans thus summarily 
put without the pale of American in- 
dustry had produced as much, man 
for man, as their fellows who were 
honored with admission to the tables 
of production, the gross products of in- 
dustry would, by the full representation 
of these four trades alone, have been 
increased $ 475,755,951, or a little over 
25 per cent of what is actually re- 
ported; while the net production — 
that is, deducting the cost of raw ma- 
terials consumed — would have been 
increased in a still higher ratio, name- 
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ly, by $284,229,445 upon a total of 
$ 854,256,584, or as closely as possible 
to 334 per cent. 

It is not necessary to prove, or even 
to assume, that the omissions in other 
branches of industry were in propor- 
tion to those cited, in order to substan- 
tiate the assertion that not two thirds 
of the true industrial production of 
the country were embraced in the 
enumeration of 1860; nor would the 
admitted impracticability of including 
in the reported product of any given 
trade the production of the entire num- 
ber engaged in that trade account for 
more than a very small part of the 
gigantic discrepancy that has been 
shown to exist. After making all the 
deductions that could reasonably be 
claimed, there would still remain a 
breach — to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of able workmen, and hun- 
dreds of millions of clear production — 
between the industries of the country 
properly and practically within the cog- 
nizance of the enumerator, and the 
same as reported in the census of 1860. 
It is in this vast disproportion between 
objects and results, that we find a suffi- 
cient reason —though a reason were to 
be found nowhere else —for a change 
of method in the enumeration of 1870. 

If the wholesale omissions which 
have been indicated were due to faults 
of enumeration solely or chiefly, they 
would have to be accepted with the 
best grace possible, and we should 
have to be content with making allow- 
ance for their probable extent and 
effect, since faults of enumeration will 
always occur; nor is it probable that 
any law which Congress may enact for 
the organization of this service, or any 
endeavor, however honest and spirited, 
of the authorities in charge, to dis- 
tribute its parts with a view to the 
highest efficiency, will succeed in get- 
ting the better of that wretched system 
of political patronage which perverts 
and corrupts all the offices of our gov- 
ernment. Any scheme which depends 
upon unexceptionably good enumera- 
tors is destined to failure. Congress- 
men will continue to dictate the larger 
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appointments, and the miserable chi- 
cane of local politics will determine the 
distribution of the subordinate posi- 
tions. 

But the grave faults which have been 
indicated in the census of 1860 were 
not due to practical defects of enumer- 
ation, but were the natural and neces- 
sary results of two capital errors incor- 
porated in the system itself: the one 
was in restricting the inquiries of the 
census to the production of merchant- 
able articles ; the second, in embracing 
only those establishments which pro- 
duced to the annual value of $500. 

Had the latter limitation been a 
genuine one, honestly observed, there 
would have been more to say for it, 
although the command to despise not 
the day of small things applies in noth- 
ing with more force than in the econ- 
omy of industry ; and there is no ques- 
tion with which the statesmanship of 
the day is more concerned than with 
the condition of the “trades” as dis- 
tinguished from the larger manufac- 
tures. But, in fact, the restriction was 
one which was not nor would be hon- 
estly observed. Such a_ limitation 
served in 1860 —and would always so 
serve —as a wholesale excuse to all 
minor establishments whose produc- 
tion might reasonably be anywhere in 
the neighborhood of $500, whenever 
the proprietor preferred, for any rea- 
son, not to be enumerated, or the 
assistant marshal reckoned the trouble 
of a visit, perhaps of a journey as welf 
as a visit, at something higher than the 
fifteen cents which the law allowed him 
for the service. 

There is even less to be said for the 
first limitation. A restriction of the 
inquiries of the census to establish- 
ments of a certain annual production — 
if proved to be mistaken policy — was at 
least founded on an intelligible princi- 
ple. But there is absolutely no reason 
for excepting from the tale of the na- 
tional production that vast and varied 
contribution to the capital of the coun- 
try, as well as to the daily comfort and 
enjoyments of its people, which is made 
by industries whose production does 
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not take a merchantable form. The 
farther a people advances in the arts 
of life, the greater the importance which 
is assumed by services as distinguished 
from commodities. \t is little better 
than barbarism to treat those indus- 
tries as alone worthy the consideration 
of the economist and the care of the 
statesman, which depend on commerce 
to distribute their products. The con- 
tribution which is made by the artisans 
of the country is far more valuable 
than that which is made by its factory 
hands; and the, prosperity of “the 
trades,” where every man is a com- 
plete workman, and furnishes his own 
capital, is not only the best indication 
of the general well-being, but it is the 
strongest security for that great body 
of labor which is engaged in “ manu- 
factures,” commonly so called, where 
operatives are subdivided and capital 
aggregated, until the individuality of 
the workman is lost, and his indepen- 
dence gravely endangered. Once break 
down the artisan’s power of self-sup- 
port, and capital will find it easy to 
dominate uncontrolled over labor, dic- 
tating its seasons and methods, doling 
out the scantiest subsistence, and main- 
taining a discipline which is consistent 
neither with industrial nor social free- 
dom. 

And not only do the mechanical, as 
distinguished in popular language from 
the manufacturing, industries deserve a 
full representation at the coming cen- 
sus on account of the greater number 
of persons employed and the higher 
average productiveness attained, but 
because it is to the artisan that we owe 
the grandest and most substantial ad- 
ditions to the capital of the country. 
To disregard the armies of able and 
skilled workmen who are every year 
building up cities for manufacture, 
cities for habitation, and cities for trade 
in all parts of our land, bridging our 
rivers, connecting our navigable waters 
by canals, and our oceans by railways, 
and covering those oceans with stanch- 
ly-built fleets, and to give up the cen- 
sus of industry to the sole work of 
enumerating the production of articles 
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that can be done up in parcels, sold 
across the counter, and carried off in 
the pocket, is irrational, and subversive 
of the purposes of such a national 
inquiry. : 

Enough perhaps has been said, to 
justify two propositions : — 

That all mechanical and manufactur- 
ing industry should be enumerated, 
without regard to any arbitrary limit of 
production. 

That the value of all services ren- 
dered and work done should be includ- 
ed, whether in the form of merchantable 
articles, or of jobbing and repairing. 

When it is remembered how great is 
the body of labor, and how mighty the 
mass of products, which will be included 
or excluded, according as these propo- 
sitions are accepted or rejected, we 
shall surely be pardoned for insisting 
so strenuously upon them. They are 
in truth fundamental; and the census 
of 1870 cannot be a success if these 
conditions are disregarded. 

It might be added, but rather as a 
matter of administrative detail than as 
requiring legislative sanction, that it 
would be well to have these two classes 
of production —that is, in merchant- 
able articles, and in direct services — 
distinguished, both upon the returns to 
the authorities of the census and upon 
their publications. If it were only to 
set these two great classes of producers 
in their right relation to each other, and 
to establish by an irrefragable demon- 
stration the importance of industries 
which have hitherto been wholly neg- 
lected, or, what is worse, partially and 
disparagingly represented, the results 
would fully justify the inquiry. But 
there is still another consideration. 
The two thousand million dollars’ 
worth, more or less, of merchantable 
articles, now annually produced by the 
mechanical and mining industries, re- 
quire the intervention of the trading 
class. Not less than three quarters of 
a million of persons are to-day engaged 
in the exchanges of the country, not to 
speak of those engaged in transporta- 
tion; and of these one half, at the least, 
must be regarded as occupied in buy- 
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ing and selling the products of Ameri- 
can industry, — using that term still in 
its technical sense. This body of com- 
modities, approximating the tremendous 
total of two thousand millions of dollars, 
is conveyed from the producer to the 
consumer by a series of exchanges 
which can hardly average less than 
three in number, and with a percentage 
of expenses and profits —taking all 
kinds of goods together —that must 
amount to fifty per cent upon their origi- 
nal cost. What a tremendous fact! 
What an addition it involves to the ul- 
timate value of the products of the 
national industry! All these addition- 
al laborers are virtually required, to 
complete the product for the purposes 
of ‘the consumer. The cost of their 
maintenance, the expenses of their 
business, the profits on which they 
grow rich, or the losses by which they 
are ruined, alike, and all together, have 
to be paid by the consumer, just as 
truly as the cost of the raw materials, 
the wages of the factory hands, or the 
dividends of the manufacturing corpo- 
ration. 

On the other hand, with that large, 
perhaps equally large, class of produc- 
tion which has been indicated, there is 
no such element to be reckoned in the 
final cost. There is no middle-man 
here, no exchange, no transportation. 
Producer and consumer are .face to 
face. The moment the job is finished, 
the transfer of property is complete, or 
even more frequently the transfer is 
made with every movement of the arm: 
the blow is no sooner struck than the 
value which it creates has passed fully 
and finally into the possession of him 
for whom it is intended. 

Is it not then clear that few ques- 
tions could be more important than 
that which determines what share of 
these thousand millions of the nation- 
al production escapes the intervention 
of exchange; and upon what share 
commerce imposes its tremendous tax, 
amounting to not less than half the 
original cost? Is not this, indeed, a 
prime element in ascertaining the value 
of that production? Important as it is, 
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it may be ascertained by the simple 
machinery of a double column for val- 
ues: one for merchantable articles, — 
the other for jobbing, repairing, and all 
direct services. In the majority of 
cases, the parties enumerated would be 
required, from the character of their 
business, to fill only one column, just 
as if there were only one; and in the 
exceptional cases, where the production 
is of both kinds, the distinction would 
be found as easy as any which the cen- 
sus would be likely to require. 

But it is clear that if all industrial es- 
tablishments, great or small, are to be 
enumerated, the interrogatories of the 
census must be brought down to the 
capacity and opportunities of the hum- 
blest. The schedule adopted for the 
eighth census had this grave fault, that 
it made the same demands upon the 
small mechanic working at his bench, 
with perhaps a single apprentice. — un- 
accustomed to writing, unfamiliar with 
accounts, and having neither time nor 
spirit to enter into elaborate calcula- 
tions, —as upon a large manufacturing 
corporation having a corps of skilled 
accountants, and keeping its books by 
double entry. Such a want of discrim- 
ination is neither just nor reasonable. 
If a schedule be reduced to such sim- 
plicity as to be within the comprehen- 
sion of the former, it will be puerile 
when applied to the major establish- 
ments of the country. On the other 
hand, a schedule framed to elicit all the 
important facts of the larger industries 
will prove incomprehensible to the 
whole body of the minor trades. And 
again, let a compromise be attempted 
between the two, and the probabilities 
are, as the fact has been, that the 
schedule will neither be made plain 
and practicable for the one, nor use- 
ful and comprehensive for the other. 
Such was the schedule of r860. With 
the idea of enumerating the cobbling- 
shop and the giant factory upon one 
blank form, more was put in than was 
at all suitable for the former, while so 
much was left out as to make the results 
in the case of the latter of little or no 
value. 
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Fourteen questions were inserted, 
only ten of which could have any sig- 
nificance in the case of the smaller es- 
tablishments. Yet the four unnecessary 
questions added were of a character to 
cause more difficulty than all the re- 
maining ten. They were the “kinds” 
and “ quantities ” of raw materials used, 
and the kinds and quantities of the re- 
sulting product. It cannot for a mo- 
ment have been supposed that the an- 
swers to these questions would be re- 
quired in the case of the vast major- 
ity of the smaller establishments. We 
have spoken of these unnecessary and 
vexatious questions as four; but in fact 
the inquiries were of such a nature as 
to require eight answers, or twelve, or 
some higher multiple of four, whenever 
the materials used, or the products re- 
sulting, were of more than one “kind.” 
Probably, as industries average in this 
respect, these four questions required 
not less than eight answers, by far the 
most difficult and annoying of the whole 
to a small mechanic or manufacturer. 
Yet —astonishing as it may seem — 
after 140,433 establishments had been 
put to the trouble of answering these 
questions, the answers were tabulated 
in the case of only 7,115 of them, or 
five in a hundred. 

Such is the inevitable result of an at- 
tempt to enumerate all the industries 
of the country, and establishments of 
every grade, upon a single schedule. 
And this is not an extreme, but rather 
a moderate example, since the indus- 
trial schedule of 1860, from a desire to 
accommodate it to the capacity and 
comprehension of the smaller and less 
favored, was made painfully meagre, 
and indeed wholly inadequate to the 
enumeration of the great manufacturing 
interests. Had anything like a compre- 
hensive schedule for these been taken 
as the common measure of all, the re- 
sults would have been still more unsat- 
isfactory. We reach, therefore, a third 
proposition, which I desire to empha- 
size as strongly as possible : — 

That there should be one schedule 
far more simple and compact than that 
-of 1860, upon which the whole body of 
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smaller establishments should be enu- 
merated, to exhibit the number of per- 
sons employed, the number interested 
as owners or partners, the value of ma- 
terials consumed, the amount paid in 
wages, and the value of the annual 
product. This is all that should be 
expected from establishments of this 
class. Just what line should be drawn, 
to make division between the estab- 
lishments to be thus enumerated, and 
those of greater industrial importance 
and larger opportunities, is not of great 
consequence. Such a line could easily 
be found ; and it matters less what it 
is, than that there should be a division. 
The most natural discrimination would 
be according to the number of persons 
employed. Establishments having less 
than a certain number should be ex- 
pected to answer only the few simple 
inquiries that have been indicated. 

And, on the other hand, it is the 
proper complement of our proposition 
regarding small establishments, that the 
great manufacturing industries should 
be enumerated in such a way, whether 
by a general schedule, or by schedules 
specially adapted to each branch of 
business, as will bring out most clearly 
and fully the main facts of their pres- 
ent condition, and afford the amplest 
means for statistical retrospect and 
comparison. The facts to be elicited 
should not be industrial merely, but 
such also as are of sanitary and social 
significance. 

The necessity of such an enumera- 
tion is not questioned. It is admitted 
on all hands that the next census must 
do a great deal more for American in- 
dustry than the last, or it had better do 
nothing. Whatever excuse there may 
have been heretofore, now at least the 
industrial interests of the country have 
become of sufficient importance to de- 
serve enumeration upon a liberal and 
comprehensive scheme. Few persons 
will be found of such narrow views as 
to wish to restrict the inquiries of the 
next census to the bounds of the last. 

But upon the details of the sched- 
ule there is no such agreement. Out 
of the scores of questions, of social, 
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sanitary, technical, or economical in- 
terest, which might be asked, it is a 
difficult task to select the twenty-five 
or thirty which would fill the most lib- 
eral schedule that, with due regard. to 
the practical success of the census, 
could be allowed to manufactures. It 
isa matter of proportion wholly. Ques- 
tions must be admitted into such a 
schedule which are of no importance 
in many branches of industry, on ac- 
count of their great importance in 
others. Compromise must be made, 
at every step, with the known diffi- 
culties of enumeration. Not what we 
would have, but what we can get, must 
determine, in the last resort, the admis- 
sion of every new question. Moreover, 
a schedule must be a whole, — contain- 
ing, it may be, inquiries which would be 
of no great significance in a different 
connection, but which are the proper 
complement of others, and essential to 
the integrity of the scheme. A schedule 
must, therefore, be judged as a whole, 
and accepted or rejected accordingly. 
With so much of preface, we proceed 
to state, one by one, the inquiries which 
appear most appropriate to an enumer- 
ation of industry at this time, having 
regard as is due to the economical idio- 
syncrasies of our people, to the degree 
of their industrial development, and to 
the great open questions of the day re- 
specting labor. Each question will be 
accompanied by its ra/son @’étre, and so 
much of explanation as may seem ne- 
cessary, and a resumé at the close will 
exhibit the schedule in its entirety. 
First, of the purely formal questions, 
“ Name of company, corporation, or in- 
dividual ?” and “ Location ?” the sched- 
ule should require the “ Number of per- 
sons interested as owners or partners, 
not stockholders.” It is surprising 
that the census of 1860 gives no clew to 
this, perhaps the most important single 
fact in the industry of the country. Not 
only is there nothing from which it can 
be gathered, but we are even left to 
conjecture whether the owners or part- 
ners of the mechanical and manufactur- 
ing establishments enumerated are or 
are not included in the numbers re- 
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ported. Especially at the present time, 
when the questions of wages, of the 
hours of labor, and of co-operation, 
have risen into supreme importance, 
we need to know how many there are 
who share in the profits of business, and 
how many live upon stipulated wages. 

“ Capital invested ?” is a stereotyped 
inquiry of the census. It is popularly 
supposed to be of great value. It is in 
truth of the least consequence. Except 
in the case of corporations, it is a 
question which few business men can 
answer intelligently, and which fewer 
still are disposed to answer honestly. 
But there is such a degree of virtue 
attributed to the inquiry that no cen- 
sus could command popular confidence 
which neglected to ask it. Happy cen- 
sus, if obliged to make no greater sacri- 
fice to ignorance and prejudice ! 

A census of industry at this time 
certainly should contain, with more or 
less particularity, an enumeration of the 
steam and water power employed in 
mining and manufacture, — an element 
of vast importance in determining the 
industrial capability of the country, yet 
in respect to which it is absolutely im- 
possible, with our present information, 
to make the rudest conjecture. 

It isa matter of more nicety, to dis- 
tribute the questions relating to labor. 
No part of the general subject has 
greater claims than this. The prime 
distinctions of age and sex should of 
course be observed. Another point of 
value is, whether the labor is done in 
shop or out of shop. With male labor, 
the consideration involved is chiefly 
sanitary, the average duration of life 
varying considerably according to this 
condition. With women, however, it 
has an entirely different significance. 
When we say that a man works out of 
shop, we mean, also, that he works out 
of doors. But when we say that a wo- 
man works out of shop, it is understood 
that she works at home. This again 
implies, as a general rule, — taking all 
branches of female industry together,— 
that she is not wholly dependent on her 
labor for support; but, having a father, 
son, brother, or husband with whom 
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she lives, takes this means of adding 
something to the family income, or of 
securing perhaps a little convenient 
pocket-money. 

Now it is this competition of women 
having a partial subsistence secured 
that tells most speedily and heavily 
upon the wages of women. A class of 
competitors of this kind will do more 
to bring down and keep down the price 
of work than the accession of five times 
their number strictly and solely de- 
pendent on their labor. And they do 
this by lowering that scale of “ neces- 
sary wages,” as the economists ex- 
press it, which prevents the remuner- 
ation of labor from sinking below the 
limits of a decent support. The wo- 
men of our cities, although the sex is 
not apt to be very severely logical on 
the subject of its grievances, already 
recognize this competition as one of 
the chief causes which keep the price 
of their labor so far below that of men. 
‘The census would, therefore, make a 
valuable contribution to the industrial 
and social knowledge of the country 
if it would show what proportion of the 
half-million women employed in me- 
chanical pursuits work in shop, and 
what proportion take their work home. 

Of course, the hours of labor, for sum- 
mer and for winter, should be shown, 
and the number of months each estab- 
lishment has been running less than 
full time. Two other questions relat- 
ing to labor, although not vitally im- 
portant, would be exceedingly interest- 
ing and instructive, as tending to show 
the Ishmaelitish character of our indus- 
try ; viz. the greatest number employed 
at any one time, and the total number of 
persons employed during the year. The 
difference between these figures and 
those which show the average number 
engaged (the stereotyped question of 
the census) would present very striking 
and very significant results, both in re- 
gard to the quality of our labor and 
the habits of our people. 

That, after requiring these particu- 
Jars, the schedule should call for the 
“amount paid in wages during the 
year,” is not one of the disputed points. 
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The only question might be as to the 
form of the inquiry. That given above 
is preferable to “cost of labor” (as in 
1860), since the latter is ambiguous, 
and is commonly understood to em- 
brace the value of the labor of owners 
or partners when working at their trade, 
which is precisely what ought not to be 
included. Their remuneration is to be 
derived from the profits of their busi- 
ness, and those are to be calculated 
from the difference between the united 
cost of labor, materials, and power, 
and the total value of the resulting 
product. It is of prime importance to 
obtain the wages of the country, pure 
and simple. 

Next after these facts relating to labor, 
the schedule of industry should require 
the number and kinds of “special ma- 
chines,” such as Jacquard or coach-lace 
looms in the silk manufacture, braiding 
and circular machines in worsted-mills, 
“sets” of machinery in woollen-mills, 
spindles and looms in cotton-mills, 
pegging and sewing machines in boot 
The 


oo TS 
and shoe manufactories, etc., etc. 
trouble of answering these questions is 
merely the trouble of writing down the 
figure and the words, while the tabulat- 
ed results would be not only of the 
highest value to the several trades, but 
of general interest as showing the ex- 
tensive introduction of these auxiliaries 
of human power. 

The “cost of fuel for power,” when 
steam or caloric engines are used, is an- 
other matter well worthy of a single 
inquiry. The cost of fuel for heating, 
on the other hand, or for such special 
processes as vulcanizing india-rubber, 
or calendering paper, should be merged 
in the “cost of materials ” generally, — 
on the principle that two items, one 
large and the other small, should not be 
lumped, since in that case you know 
neither the one nor the other. If, for ex- 
ample, I say that Mr. Stewart’s income 
and my own unitedly make the sum of 
$3,025,800, I convey but little idea toa 
stranger of the wealth of Mr. Stewart 
and myself respectively ; whereas the 
former gentleman’s § 3,025,000 well de- 
serves to be stated separately, and my 
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snug little salary of three figures might 
as well be left to the imagination. 

The “amount paid for transporta- 
tion” is another point of great and 
growing interest. The total railroad 
freights of the country, of course, could 
and should be obtained from the rail- 
roads themselves ; but it is also desir- 
able to show how this tremendous ag- 
gregate, which employs forty thousand 
miles of rail, is divided among the three 
great branches of production, — manu- 
facturing, mining, and commerce ; and, 
still further, how it is distributed among 
the various industries. This item should 
include the amounts paid, both for the 
freight of materials to the factory or 
mine, and for the transportation of the 
product to market. 

We come again upon disputed ground 
when we add the questions, “kinds,” 
“quantities,” and “values” of mate- 
rials consumed, and of the resulting 
products. The strongest objection 
which is made to requiring these facts 
is derived from the circumstance that 
so little use was made of this informa- 
tion in the last census. After exacting 
these answers, confessedly the most dif- 
ficult and perplexing of all, from more 
than one hundred and forty thousand 
establishments, the results were tabu- 
lated for only about seven thousand, 
leaving a hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand proprietors, put to this trouble for 
nothing. 

The plea is certainly a strong one, 
but it does not disprove the importance 
of obtaining quantitative statements 
relative to the great staple indus- 
tries of the country. We have already, 
it will be remembered, provided for 
the exemption of the whole body of 
small manufacturers and mechanics, the 
information from whom could not be of 
much value, while it would be obtained 
with undue difficulty and annoyance. 
Seventy-five per cent of the establish- 
ments to be enumerated at the coming 
census (not by any means—please to 
observe —three quarters of the labor 
employed, or of the values produced) 
would come within this exception. The 
remainder ought to be enumerated by 
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quantities ; and of these, with anything 
like proper arrangements, the replies of 
four fifths ought to be in such shape as 
to be tabulated with a considerable ful- 
ness of detail; that is, instead of five 
per cent, as in 1860, twenty per cent of 
the establishments embraced in another 
census (involving perhaps fifty per cent 
of the labor and the production) ought 
to be tabulated with respect to the prin- 
cipal facts of consumption and produc- 
tion. The country wishes to know what 
it is that these establishments produce, 
and how much there is of it. It isa 
surprising fact that, with over twelve 
thousand boot and shoe factories in 
1860, we do not learn even approxi- 
mately how many pairs were made in 
the United States. The people should 
be enabled to learn the amount of coal 
and iron, lead and copper, gold and sil- 
ver, annually mined ; the cotton, wool- 
len, worsted, silk, and linen fabrics, 
woven and spun, and the amount of 
the staple consumed in each ; the quan- 
tities of bar, boiler, plate, and railroad 
iron produced, and of steel, cutlery, 
and machinery of all kinds turned 
out from the fast multiplying establish- 
ments of the country; the number of 
locomotives and stationary engines ; 
the number of the principal classes 
of agricultural implements; the thou- 
sands of mowers and reapers, tedders 
and threshers, not to speak of the 
hundreds of thousands of sewing-ma- 
chines for domestic relief; the tons of 
writing, printing, and wall paper, and 
what share of it is made from native or 
imported rags, what share from old 
paper or cotton waste, what from pop- 
lar or other woods, and what from that 
new product of the Iberian peninsula, 
the already famous “ Esparto grass” ; 
the boots and shoes made, counted by 
millions of pairs; the annual yield of 
our flouring-mills ; the lumber sawn and 
planed; the amount of coal used by 
the hundreds of gas companies in our 
cities and larger towns, the amount of 
gas produced, and its cost to the con- 
sumer. 

We have now gone through the list 
of inquiries, which, having regard to 
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all circumstances and conditions, the 
intrinsic difficulties of enumeration, 
the present demands of economical 
science, and the peculiarities of the 
national industry, appear to us on the 
whole, and as a whole, most appropri- 
ate to be placed on the schedule of 
manufactures. Let us throw them into 
order, dropping, for convenience, the 
tabular form : — 


Name of corporation, company, or individual ? 
Location? 
Number of persons interested as owners or part- 
ners (not stockholders) ? 
Capital invested ? 
Kind? 
Number of water-wheels or of steam-en- 
gines ? 
‘Total horse-power ? 
Labor employed ? 
Average number of males over 16 yrs. in shop? 
es < ae “© out of shop? 
Average number of females over 15 yrs. inshop ? 
ay s H = ‘© out of shop? 
Average number of children and youths? 
Greatest number employed at any one time ? 
Total number of persons employed during year? 
Hours of labor, — summer ? 
es sf winter? 
No. of months running on full time? 
ne ba “half or three-quarter time ? 
Amount paid in wages during the year ? 
Cost of fuel for power ? 
Special machines, number ? 
Er me description ? 
Materials used, kinds? 
& © quantities ? 
values? 
Amount of these materials presumably of foreign 
production ? 
Amount paid for transportation ? 
Products, merchantable, kinds ? 
vs ne quantities? 
values ? 
Value of all jobbing and repairing done during 
year? 


Power - 
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Another principal feature of the enu- 
meration of manufactures should be 
the use of special schedules for all 
those industries which by reason of 
their magnitude, their novelty, or their 
relation to the social condition of the 
people, are of sufficient importance to 
justify a separate line of inquiry. 

The objects to be attained through 
such schedules are, firstly, to secure a 
greater uniformity and completeness in 
the statement of the kinds and quanti- 
ties of materials and of products than is 
possible under a general blank; and, 
secondly, to elicit facts which are 
purely special to the industry and 
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could not be reached by any series of 
general interrogatories. There is hardly 
a branch of production in reference to: 
which, by means of blanks specially 
prepared for it, some few questions can- 
not be introduced which add little or 
nothing to the labor of enumeration, 
but add almost incalculably to the real 
worth of the results obtained. 

Yet, while the value of information 
thus obtained could not be overesti- 
mated, the more immediate and palpa- 
ble advantage of the special blank is to 
secure such uniformity in the methods 
of returning “ kinds,” “ quantities,” and 
“ special machinery,” as to render tab- 
ulation not only possible but easy. 

We have seen the results of employ- 
ing general blanks only, in the last cen- 
sus. We have seen that hardly five 
per cent of the establishments enumer- 
ated made their returns in form for 
tabulation. Something of this want of 
success was due undoubtedly to ex- 
ceptional causes ; but the great source 
of the mischief was in the system alone. 
Such has been the result in every cen- 
sus of industry taken upon this plan; 
and such, in the nature of the case, it 
must be. Under the general blank, 
each man is left to fill out the columns, 
“kinds,” “quantities,” and “values ” 
(twice, — once for materials, and once 
for products), according to his own 
tastes or inclination. He has no idea 
how much particularity is desired, or 
how fully his neighbors and rivals will 
report their operations. If he really 
wishes to comply with the intention 
of the law, he is at a complete loss to 
decide what is the best method of clas- 
sifying the kinds of his materials and 
products. The determination of this 
question, which is a matter for serious 
consideration by the best-informed sta- 
tistician, is thus thrown by turns upon 
each one of many thousands of manu- 
facturers. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this uncertainty alone is likely to 
cause more trouble and annoyance than 
answering any reasonable number of 
specific questions. 

The result of it all is that some, out 
of conscientiousness or from a real in- 
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terest in securing a complete and cor- 
rect census of their industry, will make 
their answers even more full and ex- 
plicit than is necessary ; while others 
will put in just as little as possible, dis- 
regarding perhaps the plainest natural 
divisions between the different classes 
of products and materials. Each man’s 
inclination is thus made the measure of 
his duty; and uniformity of practice 
becomes impossible. Where there is 
no uniformity of practice, there can be 
no comparison and no tabulation of 
results. No matter how fully and in- 
telligently nine tenths of a trade report 
their operations, if the remainder, from 
ignorance, indolence, or indifference, fail 
to do the same, the benefit of the whole 
is lost. 

For all this uncertainty, vexation, 
and confusion to enumerator, enumer- 
ated, and compiler, the special schedule 
offers a clear and easy remedy, sub- 
stituting for the diverse tastes and in- 
clinations of a thousand manufacturers 
a single straight rule by which all can 
govern themselves, and which, by mak- 
ing compilation a mere work of tran- 
scription, saves far more in clerical ser- 
vice than the trifling additional cost of 
printing required. 

It would be easy to show, by a few 
illustrations, that the special blank, 
besides accomplishing what the gener- 
al blank so commonly fails to do, is 
economical both of space and time ; 
and that the same information can be 
gathered by it with half the number of 
questions to ask and answer. But in 
truth, special schedules have been used 
to such an extent and with such a de- 
gree of success as to excuse us from 
discussing their practical details at 
length. Such forms, Cistributed from 
the office of the marshal of the district, 
a week or two before the enumeration, 
to be filled out at leisure, taken up by 
the assistants on their rounds, and for- 
warded, without any attempt at com- 
pilation, to the central bureau, would 
present a view of the national industry 
such as no enumeration on a single 
stereotyped form could effect, and 
would afford results to the economist 
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and the statesman, of the highest and 
most lasting value. 

There still remains one division of the 
census to be spoken of, which, although 
it is embraced in the schedule of pop- 
ulation, and not of manufactures, per- 
tains as much as any other to the 
industry of the country. It is the 
enumeration of the “occupations of the 
people.” Perhaps no matter treated 
by the last census is more of popular 
interest than this. There are no tech- 
nicalities about these tables ; the terms 
are those of common life; and the least 
studious person is almost equally inter- 
ested with the scholar in seeing what 
his countrymen are about, and what 
proportion the various trades and pro- 
fessions bear to each other. It has 
also an additional importance in the 
economical point of view, inasmuch as 
the products of the industry of many 
classes must, at the best, escape direct 
enumeration. 

Unfortunately, this portion of the 
work attained a bad pre-eminence in 
the census of 1860, as the worst-taken 
in the enumeration and the most unin- 
telligently handled in the compilation. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how any 
man could allow his name to be affixed 
to such a preposterous publication. We 
shall best indicate the measures neces- 
sary to reform this branch of the cen- 
sus, by locating, as precisely as possible, 
the failures of the last enumeration. 

The more obvious of these mistakes 
fall naturally into two classes. The 
first is where some technical occupa- 
tion, which notoriously employs a large 
number of persons, is put down as af- 
fording employment only to hundreds, 
or tens, or even less than ten, through- 
out the country, the explanation being 
simply that those engaged have been 
reported under some other and more 
general class. In such a case it would 
seem but natural that such special oc- 
cupation should be omitted entirely, 
instead of being put down with num- 
bers that are manifestly dispropor- 
tionate. For example, we find the 
number of “rectifiers” in the United 
States gravely reported as two. “ Bob- 
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bin-makers ” are three in number; wil- 
low-workers, three ; cellar-diggers, four, 
all in Missouri ; boot-blacks, fourteen, 
all in California ; cotton-brokers, two, 
both in North Carolina; chandelier- 
makers, three; “smelters,” two ; edge- 
tool makers, five, all in Kentucky ; in- 
strument-makers, two; sleigh-makers, 
two; “grinders” (whatever that may 
isignify), seventy-nine. Perhaps the 


following is even more grotesque: 
Book-keepers, in Illinois, 554; in 


Massachusetts, 593; in Pennsylvania, 
519; in Texas, 68; i Mew York, 
Nolte. 

In another class of cases, the same 
occupation has been reported under 
several different names ; and the cen- 
tral authorities have not ventured on 
the great responsibility of combining 
and reducing them. Thus, under the 
head “ Domestics,” we have the fol- 
lowing entries ; Alabama, none; Arkan- 
sas, 797; California, none ; Connecticut, 
none; Delaware, 1638; Florida, 631; 
Georgia, none ; Illinois, none; Indiana, 
none ; lowa, — more civilized, — 355; 
Kansas, none; Kentucky, 1782. These 
States alone report; Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, etc., being 
apparently destitute of such accessaries 
after the fact — of civilization. Turn- 
ino, however, to the title of “‘ Servants,” 
we find the deficiencies: explained, the 
number reportea user that head reach- 
ing the very pretty total of 559,908; 
New York, which had not a domestic, 
employing, it seems, 155,288 servants. 
Now it need not be said that the do- 
mestics of Arkansas, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, and Iowa are the same with the 
servants of Alabama, Georgia, Hlinois, 
and New York. 

An even more noticeable case is that 
of some of the commercial interests. In 
addition to large bodies of grocers, coal 
and flour dealers, etc., we find 14,063 
reported simply as “ dealers,” 123,378 
as “merchants,” 7,863 as ‘“store-keep- 
ers,” and 11,195 as “traders.” The 
ingenuity with which this body of 
156,499 gentlemen commercially dis- 
posed is made to do duty in so many 
different ways in the tables of occupa- 
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tions is certainly to be admired, if not 
imitated. 

The errors which have been noted 
above, though absurd and annoying 
enough, are such as it would be within 
the power of the authorities of the 
census to correct. But there is a still 
more general fault in the enumeration 
of occupations heretofore, which no 
ingenuity could remedy. It is abso- 
lutely impossible from these tables to 
construct anything like a satisfactory 
scheme of the actual distribution of the 
people among the different branches 
of industry. There is a fantastic ac- 
curacy in the enumeration of occupa- 
tions curious, rare, and outlandish ; 
while some of the largest classes are 
wholly lost, or reduced to such propor- 
tions as make the statement absurd. 
The best test of the utter uselessness 
of the tables of occupations in 1860 is 
found in the substantial failure of Mr. 
Elliott’s attempt to reduce the classifi- 
cation to something like a logical or- 
der. That gentleman, an eminent stat- 
istician in the office of the Special Com- 
missioner of the Revenue, has done 
all that could be done to resolve the 
anomalies of these tables; but not 
science nor genius could contend suc- 
cessfully with such crude and “ impos- 
sible * material. What, indeed, could 
be done with a classification of occu- 
pations which gave only 2,022 persons, 
male and female, as employed in all the 
branches of the woollen and worsted 
manufacture, and credited the indus- 
try of the United States with three 
bobbin-makers, two sleigh-makers, five 
edge-tool makers, and two smelters ? 

It is quite common to hear the in- 
herent difficulties which attend a cen- 
sus of occupations dwelt upon, as if 
they were so great as to preclude all 
hope of improvement. These difficulties 
exist, and will affect the results of the 
census whatever is done ; but they are 
no greater nor more obstinate than 
those which beset any other portion of 
the work, and it is entirely practicable 
to reduce them within very narrow lim- 
its. The means for effecting this are 
easy and simple. The “ enumerator’s 
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book” should contain a printed list of 
occupations, such as it is desirable to 
have enumerated. This will serve as 
a guide to him in his inquiries, and 
will yield results which are suscepti- 
ble of tabulation and comparison. In 
almost all cases where occupations are 
unsatisfactorily reported, it is because 
neither the enumerator nor the person 
interrogated has any idea how partic- 
ularly it is desired to report occupa- 
tions, or into what classes the statis- 
tician and the economist would seek to 
divide them. One answers that he is 
a mechanic, or a factory hand, when he 
would just as readily and cheerfully 
state in what kind of mechanical labor, 
or in what kind of a factory, — wheth- 
er woollen, cotton, or paper, — if he only 
knew it was desired. 

Such a list of occupations, arranged 
according to a rational plan, and using 
the most familiar name for each, would 
insure a uniform and intelligible report 
with even the stupidest of enumerators. 
Of course, such a list could only mark 
the main divisions of employment. It 
is undoubtedly very interesting and 
amusing for gentlemen of leisure, to 
take down the ponderous volumes of 
the census, and find that there were 
ten submarine divers in the United 
States in 1860, and five chiropodists 
(as many chiropodists as edge-tool mak- 
ers, then cutting the corns of “ the peo- 
ple” !), and twenty taxidermists stuff- 
ing squirrels and robins, and the poor- 
er sort of game that boys shoot. But 
it is of a great deal more consequence 
that the statesman and the economist 
should be able to turn to the volumes 
of the census, and ascertain the num- 
ber of those who are following each 
great branch of industry, and whose 
health, happiness, and fortune depend 
on its sanitary and economical condi- 
tions, and are subject to every change 
which law or fashion may prescribe for 
it. 

In a word, the “curiosities” of the 
census must give way to its vast and 
far-reaching practical uses. It is of 
more consequence to be able to num- 
ber approximately the host of workers 
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in woollen, than to know the precise 
number of the workers in wax, who, it 
would seem, in 1860 aggregated the 
astonishing sum of five. And if we 
cannot have the two things together, — 
as it would seem we cannot, from 
this same census, which reports just 
2,022 in all branches of the worsted 
and woollen industry, while there were 
twenty-five times as many in the Unit- 
ed States at that time, — why then, the 
erratic characters who tell fortunes, 
stuff birds, and remit the penalties of 
tight boots, must be left to shift for 
themselves ; the “ grinders ” may cease, 
because they are few; the submarine 
divers come up to be enumerated, or 
stay under, as they please ; so only we 
have atrue account of the ten million 
laborers andartisans of the country. 

I will close this article by suggest- 
ing two additional questions in connec- 
tion with this matter of occupation, 
upon what is known as the population 
schedule of the census. In 1860, the 
occupation or profession alone was re- 
quired, — with what result has been 
seen. I have proposed a plan by 
which this column may be made to 
yield results of the highest value, — 
proper material for legislation and sci- 
entific study, not food for laughter. 

But it is also of great importance to 
know how many of the ten or twelve 
millions who are to be enumerated in 
that column in 1870 are working for 
themselves, and sharing in the profits 
of business, and how many are de- 
pendent upon stipulated wages. The 
greatest social and industrial ques- 
tions of the day connect themselves 
with this. I propose, therefore, an- 
other column, very narrow, leaving just 
room enough for an X as a mark of 
affirmation (the absence of any entry 
being understood as a negative), — to 
be headed, “ Receiving Wages or Sala- 
ry.” 

It is also of capital importance to 
know, not merely how the ten or eleven 
millions herein enumerated are em- 
ployed, but how the twenty-eight mil- 
lions of unenumerated are supported. 
For this purpose, we would say, let a 
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third column be added, to show the 
“number of persons dependent” on 
each person whose occupation is re- 
ported. A schedule of this form, filled 
up with a brief and comprehensive list 
of occupations, would exhibit, succes- 
sively, the number of persons engaged 
in each one of the main branches of 
industry ; the number of these who are 
masters or employers; and lastly, and 
most important, in what proportion the 
far greater numbers of the unemployed 
and dependent are “ picketed” upon 
the helpful labor of the country, — how 
many agriculture provides for, how many 
are supported by manufacturing indus- 
try, how many mouths the transporta- 
tion of the country is taxed to feed, 
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how many live upon the profits of trade, 
how many grow fat or grow lean upon 
the salaries of the clergy, or the fees 
of lawyer or doctor. 

Such an enumeration of occupations, 
with these kindred facts, would be a 
census by itself. It would convey, in a 
more accurate and striking form than 
any other which could be devised, a 
synopsis of the real economical condi- 
tion of the country, its industrial ca- 
pacity, and even its civilization; for it 
is in the occupations of the people that 
we find their habits, their tastes, their 
ruling appetites, their social patterns, 
and their moral standards more truth- 
fully revealed than ever in any book of 
travels or history. 
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AST summer (said Aunt Mary), 
while you were with your father 
in Canada, I met for the first time Miss 
Margaret Tennant of Boston, whom I 
had for years a great desire to see and 
know. My dear friend, Anne Lang- 
don, has had, from her girlhood, two 
very intimate friends, and Miss Ten- 
nant is one, and IJ the other. Though 
we each had known the other through 
Anne, all had never come face to face 
before. 

I was at the mountains, and upon our 
being introduced we became very good 
friends immediately ; and, from at first 
holding complimentary and interesting 
conversations concerning our Anne in 
the hotel parlor, we came to taking long 
walks, and spending the most of our 
time, together ; and now we are as fond 
of each other as possible: when we 
parted in September, I had promised 
to visit her at her house in Boston, in 
the winter; and, when she was ready 
for it, I was, too. 

To my great delight, I found Anne 
there, and we three old maiden ladies 
enjoyed ourselves quite as well as if we 
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were your age, my dear, with the world 
before us. Miss Margaret Tennant cer- 
tainly ‘keeps house ” most delightfully. 
When one is an old maid, — though 
I don’t say it isn’t gratifying in any sit- 
uation, —it is a fine thing to have a 
little more money than one needs to 
spend. It makes one so agreeable to 
her friends, and I do heartily thank my 
stars that I have money sufficient, my- 
sel, so that people in general don’t feel 
bored when they see me coming. 
Margaret lives in the old Tennant 
house, ina pleasant street; and I think 
all the Tennants, for a dozen genera- 
tions back, must have been maiden 
ladies with exquisite taste and deep 
purses, just like herself; for everything 
there is perfect of its kind, and its kind 
the right kind. Then she is such a pop- 
ular person ; it is charming to see the 
delight her friends have in her. For 
one thing, all the young ladies of her ac- 
quaintance — not to mention her nieces, 
who seem to bow down and worship 
her —are her devoted friends, and she 
gives them nice little dinner and tea par- 
ties ; takes them to plays and concerts ; 
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matronizes them to <2 mountains and 
beaches in the summe>: takes them 
to drive in her handsome carriages ; 
and is the repository of al. their joys 
and sorrows; and, I have n» doubt, 
knows them better than their fathers 
and mothers do, and has nearly as much 
influence over them. Elly, my dear, I 
wish you were one of the clan, for I’m 
afraid, between your careless papa and 
your wicked aunty, you haven’t had 
the most irreproachable bringing-up! 
Well, she is coming to visit me in June, 
and we'll see what she can do for you! 

One night, while I was there, we were 
just home from a charming dinner-par- 
ty at the house of her sister, Mrs. 
Bruce, and, as it was a very stormy 
night, and I not used to such things, 
we had come away early. Not be- 
ing in the least tired, we sat ourselves 
down i in our accustomed easy-chairs be- 
‘v2 the fire, for a talk, and were lazily 
makin plans for the morrow; Miss 
Tennant telling us she should have the 
eight young ladies with whom she was 
most intimate to dine with us. I must 
tell you about that party some day, 
(Elly; it was the nicest aifair in its way 
I ever saw, and the girls were all such 
dear ones. I spoke of the company we 
had just left, and of my admiration of 
the Bruce family in general, and Mrs. 
Bruce in particular, and of my enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “I think Kit- 
ty is quite as young as her two daugh- 
ters, and at their age she was more 
brilliant than either.” She stopped 
talking for a moment, and then said: 
“Girls, are you ina hurry for bed?” 
(Elly ! you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for laughing! Just as if Anne 
Langdon and I were not as young as 
you and Nelly Cameron. There’s no 
difference, sometimes, if we are forty, 
and you twenty !) 

We were not in a hurry, and told her 
so. 

“Then,” said Margaret, “I will tell 
youa story. Anne knows it, or used to; 
but I doubt if she has thought of it these 
dozen years, and I do not think she 
will mind hearing it again. It is about 
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Kitty and Mr. Bruce and their first 
meeting, also divers singular misunder- 
standings which followed, finally ending 
in their peaceful wedding in this very 
room.” 

Anne laughed, and I setiled myself 
contentedly in my chair, for I had al- 
ready found out that Miss Tennant pos- 
sesses the art of telling a story capitally. 

“Nitty Bruce is three years older 
than 1,” said Margaret — “though I 
dare say you do not believe me — and 
consequently, at the time I was fifteen, 
she was eighteen; and whereas I was 
in my first year at boarding-school, she 
was about finishing. I was at Mrs. 
Walkintwo’s, where you and I met, 
Anne; and that, as you know, was a 
quiet place where we were taught his- 
tory and arithmetic, and the other 

‘solids,’ and from which she had grad- 
1ated the year before, and gone to Ma- 
dame Riché’s to acquire the extras and 
be ‘finished.? Her beauty was very 
striking, and she was quite as euter- 
taining and agreeable as she is now; 
very witty and original, with the kind 
est heart in the world, and enjoying life 
to the utmost. In the Easter vacation 
of that year we were at home together, 
and one morning I was sitting with her 
in her chamber, and she was confiding 
to me some of the state secrets of her 
room at school, to my inexpressible de- 
light, for it was my great ambition to be 
intimate with Kitty ; and, you know, the 
older sisters are often strangely blind 
to the virtues of the younger. 

“ Mamma came in in the midst of it, 
with her usually cheerful tace exceeding- 
ly clouded; so much se hat both of us 
immediately asked what had nanpened. 

«Happened !’ said poor mamma, sit- 
ting down disconsolately on Kitty’s bed, 
and helping herself, by way of relief, 
from a paper of candy which lay there. 
‘I’m sure I don’t know what I’m to 
do. Papa has just sent me a note 
from the office, saying he has invited 
four gentlemen to dine and wishes to 
have everything as nice as possible. 
I can send John for the dinner, and, of 
course, I don’t mind that part of it, for 
there is time enough and to spare, and 
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Peggy never fails me ; but this morn- 
ing a small Irish boy came for Bridget, 
saying her sister is sick, and she went 
away with him. About an hour ago, 
another little wretch came to say she 
was obliged to go to Salem with the 
sister, and would be back to breakfast. 
Now, children mine, what shall I do for 
some one to wait on the table? If the 
day was different, I would send one of 
you to Cambridge for Ann,’—an old 
servant of ours, married and living there, 
— ‘but that is impossible, and I should 
n’t like to have a strange girl from an 
intelligence-office here, on account of 
the silver.’ 

“ Kitty and I were as much posed as 
mamma. John, our coachman, was an 
immense Englishman, and _ perfectly 
unavailable as to taking upon himself 
any of Bridget’s duties, save waiting 
upon the door. His daughter, who had 
been our nurse, and was at that time 
seamstress, might have done very well; 
but she was away at Portsmouth. And 
as for Peggy, our dear, old black cook, 
though I never knew any one to equal 
her in her realm, the kitchen, she had 
no idea of anything out of it, and 
never had done anything of this kind. 
It was raining in torrents, and none 
of us could go out, and we sat and 
looked at each other. 

“Suddenly, Kitty clapped her hands. 
* Mamma,’ said she, ‘read us their 
names again.’ 

“So mamma read the names of two 
gentlemen from South America, and 
one from New Orleans, and that of Mr. 
Philip Bruce of London. 

“* All perfect strangers, except to pa- 
pa,’ said Kitty, joyfully ; ‘and they ’re 
interested in that South American busi- 
ness of his, and all on their way there, 
very likely; and we shall never see 
them again.’ 

*“*Well, child, what has all this to do 
with Bridget’s being gone?’ 

“<T ll tell you, mamma ; I have the 
jolliest plan, and it will be such fun. 
I'll be so disappointed if you say “no” 
tome. It isn’t the least harm, and I 
know it will make no trouble. Just let 
me wear one of Bridget’s white aprons 
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and look stupid; you call me Kathe- 
rine, and /’ll wait on the table as well 
as Bridget could. No one ever notices 
the servants, and I’m not like you, or 
papa, or Margaret. You can turn my 
portrait to the wall, in the drawing- 
room, and they'll think it’s somebody 
that is disinherited. Those gentlemen 
have n’t the least particle of information 
concerning papa’s family. They may 
be possessed of the delusion that he is 
a bachelor in lodgings, for all we know; 
and if anything be said about your 
children, tell them that your sons are 
in college, and your eldest daughter 
with a friend. Of course, I shall be, 
whether I am with Peggy in the kitch- 
en or standing behind you. O, I’d 
like it so much better than sitting at 
the tablé, and Peggy will never tell; 
who will be the wiser ?’ 

** Mamma at first, though very much 
amused, shook her head, and said it was 
too foolish to be thought of; we could 
explain our troubles to the gentlemen 
and get on as best we could, but Kate 
would not give up. Mamma gave some 
very good reasons : what should we do 
without Kitty to help entertain them? 
and any one,—though she knew it 
would n’t be considered proper conduct 
in a mother to make such a remark, — 
any one would know Kate was not a 
servant. Papa, too, would want her to 
sing for them in the evening (for, though 
her voice is wonderfully sweet now, 
then she sang like a bird, and we were 
all very proud of the girl, as well we 
might be). 

“But she upset all mamma's argu- 
ments, asking her how in the world she 
enteriained so much company, unaided, 
during the years she was unable to ap- 
pear, on account of extreme youth. 
She was charmed to hear her say she 
was too good-looking ; but as to her be- 
ing wanted to sing, just see if the 
whole five didn’t go directly to the 
library, and if the waste-paper basket 
wasn’t filled with papers covered with 
figures, in the morning ! 

* And so the end was, that mamma 
very reluctantly consented. Peggy, to 
whom the secret was instantly confided, 
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nearly went into fits with laughing, and 
the more we all thought of it, the more 
we were amused. Kitty suggested our 
total discomfiture, in case papa brought 
home some one who knew her. I sug- 
gested that, if it were any one we were 
intimate with, we take them into the 
secret, for I wanted to see how Kate 
would carry it out; and if it were not, 
we might —and thereby I nearly ruined 
the whole affair—send for ‘the lend- 
ing’ of Mrs. Duncan’s Ann,— Mrs, 
Duncan being a great friend of ours, 
who lived only a door or two away. 
Such a pull as Kitty gave my dress, 
when I mentioned it! 

‘“* However, in due season papa ap- 
peared, with the four strangers, who 
had been at the office with him all day, 
and, luckily, no one with them. He 
was duly made acquainted with the 
programme for the evening ; and finding 
the plans all settled and Kitty’s heart 
evidently set upon them, he made but 
little opposition, considering the disap- 
pointment it probably was to him not 
to show his uncommonly nice little 
daughter. We three could hardly con- 
ceal our amusement when Kate entered 
the drawing-room to announce dinner, 
and it was made the harder for us by 
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sumed for the occasion. The guests — 
one in particular — could evidently not 
account for so striking a display of beau- 
ty and grace in so humble a position. 

“The dinner went offcapitally. Kitty 
was perfection; and the only way I 
could see that she betrayed herself 
was in having, for a moment or two, 
the most interested expression during 
a conversation we were all very much 
interested in. She told me afterward 
that she came very near giving her 
opinion,—and I know it would have 
been very sensible and original, — in 
the most decided manner. Would n’t 
it have been shocking ? 

“We sat a much longer time than 
usual at table. The three gentlemen 
from the South were middle-aged, and 
evidently absorbed in business; but the 
Englishman was not over thirty, and as 
handsome and agreeable as possible. 
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He watched Kitty as often as he dared, 
to our great amusement; and once, as 
she left the room, seemed on the point 
of asking us about her. My dears, 
what could mamma have said ? 

“Papa was overflowing with fun, and 
enjoyed it all very much; I could see 
he was nearly choking sometimes, at 
Kitty’s ‘Yis, sur-r’ and ‘ Pris-unt-lee.’ 
She never passed me a plate without 
giving me a poke, and, I dare say, re- 
minded papa and mamma of her exist- 
ence in the same way. 

‘“As she had prophesied, they ex- 
cused themselves after dinner, and went 
to the library; all but Mr. Bruce, who 
had no interest in South America. He 
had an engagement, and so left us in 
the course of half an hour. Conceive 
our amusement, when, just after we left 
the table, Kitty entered with a note on 
a waiter, and a message, purporting to 
be from Miss Harriet Wolfe, to the ef- 
fect that she would call for mamma to 
go to an afternoon concert the next 
day. I was just leaving the room as 
she entered, and I can tell you I hurried 
a bit after that, and, as I looked around 
at mamma to see how she bore it, she 
was holding a fan before her face, in a 
perfect convulsion of laughter; and 
there stood that wicked Kate, with her 
hands folded, waiting solemnly for the 
answer. Poor Miss Wolfe had died 
some years before, and had been stone- 
deaf at that! How mamma gave the 
answer, or excused her amusement, I 
have forgotten. Kitty did it, as she 
said then, for a grand finale to her mas- 
querading, but as she says now, and I 
firmly believed at the time, for a parting 
look at the Englishman. 

‘** He went away, and Kitty came into. 
the parlor, and we had a great laugh 
over our dinner-party, and the next 
day it was told to an admiring audience 
of three, —grandmamma and my two 
aunts ; and I don’t think ever went any 
farther, as we did not even dare to tell 
my brothers. Bridget probably won- 
ders to this day who took her place. 

“The next Monday, we went back to 
our two boarding-schools, and after a 
while we forgot the whole affair. Kitty 
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finished school with high honors in 
July; and ‘came out’ in November, 
and was a great belle in Boston all 
that winter. I, in durance vile at Mrs. 
Walkintwo’s, read her journal-letters 
to a select circle of friends; and they 
were a green spot in our so-considered 
desert of life. 

“Towards the last of the winter, 
papa’s sister, for whom Kate was 
named, and who was very fond of her, 
sent for my sister to come and stay a 
few weeks with her, while her husband 
was away. She wrote she would not 
have to suspend her pleasure in the 
least, as there had never been more 
gayety in Baltimore than at that time, 
and some young friends of Kitty’s had 
that very day come from Europe, which 
was a great inducement. Baltimore was 
a kind of paradise to her, and her friends 
there were very dear ones. Her room- 
mate at Madame Riché’s, who was her 
very best friend, lived quite near Uncle 
Hunter’s, and she had not seen her for 
months. Besides, Boston was getting 
dull, and she was tired, and Baltimore 
air always made her well. So it was 
settled, and Kitty went. 

“Papa carried her on, and for the 
first week she had a cold, and was not 
out of the house. However, her letters 
were very happy ones, the contents be- 
ing mostly abstracts of conversations 
between herself and the dear Alice 
Thornton, and bits of Baltimore gossip, 
which I was n’t particularly interested in. 
But the cold got better, and her letters 
grew rather shorter as she got farther 
into the round of parties and pleasure. 

“Finally there came a very thick let- 
ter, and there was something new on 
the stage. She wrote to me somewhat 
after this fashion, while staying with 
Miss Thornton : — 

“* You ’re not to tell this, Margie, — 
but I’m getting involved in what seems 
tobe a mystery. Ever since I’ve been 
here, the girls have talked to me of the 
most charming gentleman ever seen in 
Baltimore, and they all declared I must 
be introduced; so, at last, I got up 
quite a curiosity. They said he was an 
Englishman, very rich, and so hand- 


some; why! if one was to believe their 
stories, he might be carried about for a 
show! He was said to be very re- 
served, and to give very little attention 
to any of the young ladies, and in a 
number of cases he had declined intro- 
ductions. He has met Mr. Thornton, 
Alice’s father; and they are good 
friends, so Alice has seen a good deal 
of him, and he has been more polite to 
her than to any one else, and no won- 
der, dear girl! All the girls say she is 
the favored one. 

**She had told him of me, and he 
seemed quite anxious to know me. 
She had promised to introduce him, the 
very first chance, and that was last 
night at her party. 

“¢J wish I had time to tell you about 
it. every one says it was one of the 
most delightful ones ever given in Bal- 
timore, and I did enjoy it wonderfully. 
But do let me tell you about the Eng- 
lishman. It was about eleven before 
he came, and everything was at its cli- 
max. I was dancing with Mr. Dent; 
and the moment I stopped, up came 
Alice, with the most elegant-looking 
man l ever saw ; and the strangest thing 
is, that I think now, and thought then, 
I have seen him somewhere before. 
He watched me intently as he crossed 
the room, and asked Alice, as she has 
told me to-day, who I was; and when 
she said, “ That is Kitty Tennant,” he 
looked as pleased as Punch. Don’t tell 
mamma,’ said Kitty, —‘but he looked 
at me with the most perfect admiration. 
I keep wondering where it is I 
have met him, but I know I cannot 
have, for they say he is just from Eng- 
land. But you don’t know how queerly 
he acted. All at once he looked as 
puzzled as could be; and by the time 
he was close to me, he stared in the 
queerest way; and when Alice intro- 
duced us, he bowed, and said, “ Have 
n’t we met before, Miss Tennant?” 
I said, “Ll think so**s and said I 
wished he would help me remember, for 
I was very certain I had seen him. 

“* Suddenly it seemed to flash into his 
mind, and he said to himself, “ It could 
n’t be,” but I heard him; and after that 
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he was a perfect icicle, and I didn’t 
have the courage to ask him any ques- 
tions, for I knew it was something hor- 
rid, by his looks. He evidently mis- 
takes me for some one, and it is so 
queer that I firmly believe I have seen 
him. He went away from me in a very 
few minutes, and stayed only a half- 
hour or so, avoiding Alice all the time. 
I had promised all the dances, and was 
desperately busy all night, having such 
a good time that I quite forgot this un- 
pleasant affair. Alice came to me after 
the people were gone away, and said, 
“Kate Tennant, what did you do to the 
poor man?” and she seemed so utter- 
ly astonished when I told her what had 
happened. She cannot account for it 
any more than I can, and says it is as 
unlike him as possible. I don’t know 
whether I have told you his name ; itis 
Bruce, — Philip Bruce.’ ” 

When Miss Tennant reached this 
point in her story, I laughed heartily 
(said Aunt Mary), and Anne and she 
laughed with me. “Why in the world 
didn’t she know him,” said I, “I 
should have thought the circumstances 
would have made her remember him 
always.” 

Miss Tennant said: “ Well, I should 
have thought so too. I know I should 
have recognized him myself if I had 
seen him, but Kitty was always the 
worst person in the world to remember 
people, and it had happened a year be- 
fore, nearly. We always had quantities 
of company, and she had no doubt seen 
hundreds since. 

“ When I answered her letter I said 
nothing about him, for I must confess 
that I did not recollect that the gentle- 
man who stared so at Kitty, the night 
she played table-girl, was Mr. Bruce of 
London, and, indeed, I didn’t feel par- 
ticularly interested ; and my reply was 
probably filled, as usual, with an account 
of the exciting things that had happened 
to me at the school from which I so 
earnestly longed for deliverance. 

“Kitty wrote me very frequently, and 
once in a while she mentioned this 
strange Mr. Bruce, and finally it oc- 
curred to me that my sister was getting 
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very much interested in him; and as I 
had a woful dread of losing her, I ex- 
postulated with her concerning the fool- 
ishness of caring anything for a man 
who had treated her in so uncourteous 
a way, and laughed at her consider- 
ably. 

“Tfor some time after that she did 
not allude to him, and I had nearly for- . 
gotten him. At last there came a letter, 
in which Nitty said: ‘I must tell you _ 
more of Mr. Bruce, if you ave tired to 
death hearing of him, for it is really a 
perfect mystery. I have seen him, ata 
number of parties, watching me in the 
most earnest way, as if he enjoyed it 
and still was rather ashamed. But 
when we meet he is just as cool and 
distant as possible. He has not been 
to see Alice, and all the way he has be- 
trayed the slightest interest in me to 
any one else is that he met a Miss Burt 
in a store, who has only lived here a 
short time, and to whom he was intro- 
duced a night or two before. He asked 
her incidentally if she knew Miss Alice 
Thornton ; and, when she said she did, 
a very little, he asked who the young 
lady was, visiting her.. Miss Burt said 
she never had seen her, but a gentle- 
man had told her it was a young lady 
Miss Thornton had met at boarding- 
school. “Then she has never been 
here before?” saidhe, And Miss Burt 
thought not, indeed was quite sure, as 
she never had heard of me. Isn’tita 
pity he did n’t ask some one who could 
tell him all about me?-—and then he 
could know whether he had seen me, 
of course.’ 

“ Now Kitty, in that same letter, con- 
fessed to me that she liked Mr. Bruce 
better than any one she had ever seen, 
which alarmed me so much that I re- 
member I wrote her the most shock- 
ing scolding.” 

And here Miss Tennant was silent 
for a little while, and, when she spoke, 
said : — 

“T see by your faces you’re quite in- 
terested, and I think the rest of the 
story cannot be better told than by my 
reading you some Of the letters Kitty 
wrote to me at the time. I’d like to 
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look them over myself, and if youare not 
in the least sleepy, I will go up to my 
roomand get them.” 

In a few minutes she returned, and, 
after making the gas and the fire a little 
brighter, and taking an observation on 
the state of the weather, she com- 
menced reading. 

[When my Aunt Mary told me this 
story, I, Elly, had it in my mind to write 
it out, having, like Miss Alcott’s de- 
lightful “Jo,” the pleasing little habit 
of occasionally “ falling into a vortex.” 
June being past, Miss Tennant has been 
here and gone, — we will hope, greatly 
to my advantage ; and I availed myself 
of a copy of the letters, which I begged 
Aunt Mary to ask her to bring, and here 
it is for you. Pardon me for the di- 
gression ; but Aunt Mary gave me such 
a charming account of Miss Margaret 
last spring, when I came home from a 
long journey with papa, that I have 
been in love with her ever since, and 
this affection is strengthened a hundred- 
fold since I have really known her ; and 
now, don’t you envy me, when I say I 
am to make her a visit this fall and see 
her lovely house and know the eight 
girls she likes best, and —best of all — 
to be with her all the time ?] 


“ BALTIMOKE, Friday. 

“My forlorn young sister, are you 
mourning over the inconstancy of wo- 
man in general, and your sister Kitty 
in particular? I own up to being very 
naughty, and on my knees I ask your 
pardon for not having written all these 
days. I cannot tell you, as you invari- 
ably do me, that I have had nothing to 
write, for my time has been more fully 
occupied than usual. Tuesday night 
was Miss Carroll’s party, and I was n’t 
home till— really not early, but late, in 
the morning. That party very nearly 
made me Jate to breakfast. Mr. Daven- 
port was my ‘devotedest,’ and has 
called since, which Alice and I think 
very remarkable. My dear Meg, he’s 
the queerest man! He has the most 
dejected expression, as if life were the 
most terrible bore. One would think 
he had been all through with it before, 
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and didn’t enjoy it the first time. He 
seems to have an exceedingly well-de- 
veloped taste for grief, and talks in the 
saddest way about things in general. I 
think lately his object in life has been, 
to make me think he has some dreadful 
hidden sorrow. I know he hasn’t, by 
his way, and I talk more nonsense to 
him in an hour than I ever did to any 
one else ina day. I cannot help ‘tak- 
ing rises’ out of him, as we used to say 
at school. But there! he dances very 
nicely, and knows everything, apparent- 
ly, and he is ever so much more enter- 
taining to me than the people who are 
just like every one else. Wednesday 
he sent me the most exquisite bouquet. 
It came while Alice and I were out 
walking. It was raining a little, but 
we were tired of the house, and went 
ever so far, having the most delightful 
talk. You ought to have seen Alice, 
for the mist gave her more color than 
usual, and she looked like a beauty, 
as she is. O, how I want you to 
know her, Maggie! I never have said 
a word, hardly, about the delightful 
visit I am having here. Alice’s moth- 
er, you know, died so long ago that 
she does n’t remember her at all; and 
she lived with her aunt till she was 
old enough for school, and her father 
travelled and boarded. But since she 
and Walter have graduated, he has ta- 
ken this delightful house, for he is very 
rich,——and such housekeeping never 
was seen before. How Alice knows the 
first thing about it, I cannot imagine. 
But she certainly succeeds admirably. 
There never was a girl who had her 
own way so thoroughly. But her way 
is always very sensible, and, though 
she has had the most remarkable facili- 
ties for becoming a spoiled child, she 
is the farthest from it. However, 1 will 
not expatiate. Thursday night Mr. 
Thornton gave a whist-party, and,— 
do you think !—one of the gentlemen 
was my Mr. Bruce. I dare say you are 
making the most awful face, Maggy, 
but I w2// tell you about him; and why 
you scold me so I cannot imagine, 
for I think it is very exciting ; and I 
know there is some good reason for his 
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conduct, for he is a perfect gentleman, 
every one says; and my only fear is, 
that I shall never find out about it. I 
am constantly expecting to hear he is 
gone ; I heard he was to sail last Mon- 
day positively. I should feel horridly. 
When Alice and I found Mr. Thornton 
had invited him, we laid a bet whether 
he would accept; but I was right. Mr. 
Thornton’s invitations are seldom re- 
fused, but I don’t think that was his 
motive. I won the bet. Yes, he really 
came. That wretch of an Alice had 
the audacity to seat us side by side at 
supper. He was perfectly polite, but 
talked very little. I caught him watch- 
ing me ever and ever so many times, 
and Alice declares he is in love with 
me. I wish he would tell me what is the 
matter with me! for I like him more 
and more;— but don’t tell mamma! I 
have scarcely mentioned him, because 
I know papa would tell me not to take 
any notice of him, —and I cannot help 
it. Itis so nice I have you to tell about 
him. The only queer thing that hap- 
pened was, —in the course of the supper 
I was saying something to Mr. Dent, 
who was on my right, about Boston, in 
answer to some question. Mr. Bruce 
said, ‘Did you ever reside in Boston, 
Miss Tennant?’ I answered that our 
family had always lived there, and I 
meant to; I had been away at school, 
however, for four years, —all the time, 
except in summer vacations. ‘ Ah,’ 
says my gentleman, ‘so long as that? 
but, of course, you know a great many 
people there. I beg your pardon for 
asking ; but did you ever see me 
there?” * Why,’ said I, °I know T°ve 
seen you somewhere, Mr. Bruce ; and 
I’d give anything to know where. I 
have been racking my brains, ever since 
I saw you here’ ‘Ah!’ said he 
again ; ‘I don’t think you would care 
to have me tell you, Miss Tennant.’ 
And he went on talking with Mr. Bowl- 
er, who sat just beyond him, and I 
found Mr. Dent was talking with Mr. 
Thornton; so was left to myself, and 
was busy for a while over my oysters. 
I listened to Mr. Bowler and Mr. Bruce, 
talking about Mr. John Keith’s mar- 
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riage with his mother’s nursery-maid, 
whom he had very sensibly fallen in 
love with. Mr. Bowler was saying that 
he had met her, and that she was re- 
markably lady-like, and did her teach- 
er, whoever she might be, great credit. 
Mr. Bruce looked up and saw I was 
listening, — everybody has been inter- 
ested in the affair, — and said, ‘O yes, 
I have known several instances of per- 
sons, having naturally a great deal of 
refinement, being taken from a low po- 
sition when quite grown up, with their 
tastes and habits apparently firmly es- 
tablished; and, upon their being edu- 
cated, one could scarcely tell that they 
had not always been used to the society 
they were in.’ He appealed to me, to 
know if I had not known such cases. 
I answered that I never had seen any 
such person myself, but that I had 
not the least doubt of its being pos- 
sible. He looked at me a moment, and 
then said, carelessly as he could, ‘ Of 
course, you haven't.’ And it seemed 
to me he emphasized the ‘you’ just the 
least bit. One might have inferred I 
was just such a person myself. My 
dear little sister! what an enormous 
letter this is. Forgive me if you are 
bored ; and love me dearly, as I do you. 
Alice sent her love before she went to 
sleep, where I shall follow her directly. 
She has been sweetly unconscious of 
the perplexing Mr. Bruce for at least 
an hour. I'll tell you everything else 
that has happened in my next letter ; 
and do you write very soon to your 
naughty sister 
“ Karrry;? 


[In the next three or four letters there 
is hardly enough mention of Mr. Bruce 
for me to write them all out. He seems 
to be growing more and more agreea- 
ble, in spite of his evident determina- 
tion to the contrary ; and as for Miss 
Kitty, her letters show very plainly what 
her feelings were toward him ; and here 
is the last of the letters which Miss 
Margaret Tennant brought, which ex- 
plains the whole matter, to the great 
satisfaction of all concerned : —] 

“Maggy, my cross young sister! I 
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declare, I’m muddled, as the chamber- 
maid used to say, at school. I have 
fallen into a chronic state of laughter ; 
I’m dying to tell Alice, and have sent 
for her, but she has callers, and I will 
commence this very minute to tell you. 
It is the middle of the morning, but I 
am just up: I was up very late last 
night; and O, we had such fun. Just 
to think how poor Mr. Bruce and I 
have puzzled our brains about each 
other! It is all out now, and I’m so 
greatly relieved. I never knew how 
much I cared about it, till now. I did 
n’t stop to date my letter, but to-day is 
Thursday ; and Monday morning, as 
you already know, Aunt Kate came 
home,to my great delight, though I was 
broken-hearted to leave Alice’s, where 
I have had such a charming time. Un- 
cle Rob’s mother is very much better, 
and aunty does n’t think she will have 
to go back, and says I must finish my 
visit. But I cannot stop to write about 
that! I came back here in the afternoon, 
and, ‘Tuesday morning, who should 
appear but Uncle Rob, from Savannah, 
two weeks before we expected him. 
That night, when he came home to 
dinner, he said, with great glee: ‘ Kate, 
I saw young Bruce down town to-day, 
whom I met in London and liked so very 
much. I have invited him to dine with us 
to-morrow. He is a capital young fel- 
low, and I’m glad we have this young 
niece to help us entertain him. Have 
you never met him, Kitty? I’m not go- 
ing to ask any one else, so I can have 
him all to myself. I want to ask him 
about my friends in London; and he 
tells me he has some letters and messa- 
ges for me, with which he called at my 
office, probably just after I went South.’ 
5o he rattled on, — you know how fast 
he talks,—and presently Aunt Kate 
introduced some other subject, and I 
was n’t obliged to, tell the state of af 
fairs between us. I supposed, of course, 
Mr. Bruce would treat me in a proper 
and becoming manner in my uncle’s 
house, and I thought — which thought 
proved true —that he might not know 
I was uncle’s niece, and that it might 
help the matter a little. O, it’s too 
VOL. XXIV.— NO. 146, 46 
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funny, Meg!—how you will laugh! 
About dinner-time, Mr. Bruce came in 
with Uncle Rob, and he looked so as- 
tonished to see me there, and before 
Uncle Rob had time to get any farther 
in the introduction than ‘Mr. Bruce,’ 
he said, ‘O, yes, I have met Miss 
Tennant very often. Is Miss Thorn- 
ton with you?’ Uncle said: ‘ Kitty, 
why have n’t you told me?’ Mr. Bruce 
looked more surprised when uncle 
called me ‘Kitty’; and after that he got 
more and more involved, as he saw me 
whisper to aunty, and take some work 
from a little cabinet, and act as if I be- 
longed here. I explained to Uncle Rob 
that he had talked so fast the night 
before that he didn’t give me time to 
say I knew Mr. Bruce. We didn’t 
wait long for dinner, and the way it was 
all explained was by my saying: ‘ Un- 
cle Rob, if you please, I’ll have some 
pepper.’ Mr. Bruce started, and really 
was pale. He looked at me and at 
Uncle Rob and aunty. I never saw 
such an expression on any one’s face. 
Will you allow me to ask what may 
seem a very impertinent question ?? 
said he; ‘are you Mr. Hunter’s niece, 
Miss Tennant?’ ‘No,’ I answered, 
‘but I’m Mrs. Hunter’s.’? ‘0,’ said 
he, ‘I’m inexpressibly relieved, — and 
yet I’m sureit was you ; I cannot have 
been mistaken. There never could be 
another person so exactly like you, and 
I remember your face perfectly.’ Here 
he blushed furiously, and —I regret to 
say—Ididtoo. ‘It’s a dreadful ques- 
tion to have to ask Mrs. Robert riun- 
ter’s niece, and I beg you not to be 
offended with me; but was it you or 
your wraith who waited upon the table 
at a house where I dined, just a year 
ago, in Boston? I have n’t the faintest 
idea what the name was. It was a 
gentleman to whom I had letters from 
my father, who had some business with 
him. He was exceedingly kind to me, 
and his house was charming ; and he 
had such a pretty little daughter’; — 
Hear that, Meg!—‘and I have re- 
membered the table-girl ever since. It 
cannot have been you, for I have 
heard you say you were always away at 
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school except in the summer; and yet 
I am so sure of your face, and figure, 
and hair, and everything about you; 
only you have lost a strong brogue you 
had then. Not you, of course, but the 
person I saw. I have been so foolishly 
sure about it, and supposed some one 
had become interested in you, as I was 
at the time,’—here he blushed again, 
—‘and had educated you where you 
met Miss Thornton, and that you had 
a vast deal of tact, and were deluding 
her and her friends. I have treated 
you dreadfully, and Miss Alice, too ; 
and only the other night I had the 
most supreme contempt for you, be- 
cause you were apparently so innocent 
concerning young women being raised 
above their station, and all that sort of 
thing. It would come over me once in 
awhile that you could not be carrying 
this all out, and I didn’t believe in my 
previous ideas at all; and yet the face 
is the same. I am as much in the dark 
as ever,’ said the poor man, solemnly. 
“ All this time I was pinching my fin- 
gers under the table to keep from 
laughing; but when he stopped, looking 
to me for a solution of all his troubles, 
with that ridiculously perplexed face, 
and I saw Uncle Rob’s and Aunt Kit- 
ty’s faces, it qwordd come, and I fairly 
shrieked, and rushed from the table 
into the library, and threw myself in- 
to an easy-chair; and I truly never 
laughed so in my life. I believe I had 
hysterics at last, and they came in in 
dismay. Don’t you know what it was, 
Margaret? Don’t you remember the 
day, last Easter vacation, when Bridget 
had gone down to Salem with her 
sister, and papa had four strange gen- 
tlemen to dine with him, and I put on 
one of Bridget’s aprons and waited on 
the table? I think it was idiotic in me 
not to have recognized Mr. Bruce 
before. Only think how much it would 
have saved us. He was the handsome 
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young Englishman who went to the 
drawing-room with you and mamma, 
instead of the library, and then went 
away early. You remember all about 
him now, don’t you? I went back to 
the dining-room, and told the whole 
story from beginning to end, and if we 
did n’t enjoy ourselves over it! Poor 
Uncle Rob made himself sick with the 
extent of his laughter, and Mr. Bruce 
and I are the best of friends. Did you 
ever know anything funnier to happen 
at Mrs. Walkintwo’s? If you did, do 
write me. How I shall enjoy telling 
papa and mamma! There’s Alice 
coming. Good by, my dear.” 

[My Aunt Mary, after telling me the 
burden of the letters I have transcribed 
for you, finished the story in Miss Mar- 
garet’s words : —] 

“ Knowing,” said Miss Margaret, that 
Kitty has been Mrs. Bruce for nearly 
twenty years, you can imagine what fol- 
lowed. Mr. Bruce made full amends for 
his rudeness, and after a while it came 
to their having long drives and walks 
and talks together. Uncle Rob was 
delighted ; and when it was time for 

«her to come home, Mr. Bruce wisely 
concluded to sail from Boston, and they 
formally settled the affair on the way 
here. So he was all ready to ask pa- 
pa’s consent when he arrived, and it 
was readily given. He became his fa- 
ther’s American partner, and they were 
married in a year or so,- and settled 
down in the house we left to-night ; for 
Kitty was always devoted to Boston, 
like the true Tennant that she is. And 
they have always been the happiest 
couple in the world, and Kitty’s little 
personification of the absent Bridget 
turned out more happily than her re- 
luctant mamma had any idea of. 

“ And now,” said Miss Margaret, 
“the storm and the story are both 
over. It’s nearly twelve, and the fire 
is low. Suppose we go to-bed.” 
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PART III. 


Labor less-severe than fornierly. 


ABOR is less severe than formerly. 

The introduction of machinery has 
relieved workmen of the necessity of 
making the most violent exertions. 
The hardest and heaviest blows are 
struck by the unfeeling arms of the mill, 
the machine, the engine. More than 
this: the hours of labor are diminished. 
People have shorter days of toil, and 
longer nights of rest. And fewer are 
broken down by excess of exhaustive 
and violent exertion, by protracted 
toils, and privation of sleep. 


Labor Wages. 

Labor is better rewarded now than 
in former years. Not only are larger 
wages paid in money, but the money 
received procures for the worker bet- 
ter means of sustenance, better protec- 
tion of clothing and shelter, and more, 
of the comforts of life. In England, 
in the last of the sixteenth century, 
a good mechanic, carpenter, mason, 
painter, wheelwright, earned a bushel 
of wheat by working nine days and one 
eighth. In the period from 1600 to 1625, 
he earned a bushel in five days and one 
third, and from 1815 to 1821, in one day 
and an eighth.* And now, with the 
present prices of labor and grain, the 
same classes of mechanics in the Unit- 
ed States earn a bushel of wheat in half 
a day. f 

Two hundred years ago, weavers, 
cloth-dressers, and dyers earned each 
seventeen cents a day, and paid sixty- 
two cents for the meanest shirt. t 

In the first period the mechanic 
earned three quarts and a half of 
wheat, and in the last period sixty- 
four quarts, with one day’s labor. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, a 

* Playfair’s History of Prices of Grain, Bread, 
and Labor. 


+ Calculated from prices current in summer, 1868. 
$ Goodman, Social History of Great Britain, I. 16. 


good mechanic could obtain with the 
wages of one day’s labor two pounds 
and a half of beef or mutton, or two 
dozen eggs. He could earn a hen in 
one day and a third, a turkey in three 
or four days, a cauliflower in two days, 
a pound of potatoes in three days,* 
and coarse linen cloth enough for a 
shirt in six days and a half.¢ <A farm- 
laborer earned fourteen cents a day 
from April to October, and twelve 
cents a day from October to April, al- 
ways boarding himself. t 

In the early ages the government 
frequently fixed the price of labor, 
and sometimes of grain and other 
articles. Sometimes this was done 
by parliament, sometimes by the town 
council, sometimes by the courts. In 
1317, when wheat was ten pence a 
bushel, the harrower of the ground, 
the weeder, and the haymaker were 
ordered to have one penny and a half, 
about three cents, a day; and master 
carpenters, masons, tylers, three pence, 
or six cents,aday. In 1360, the master 
hind, carter, shepherd, and swineherd 
were to have ten shillings (two dollars 
and fifty cents) a year; and a woman 
laborer or dairy-woman, six shillings 
(one dollar and fifty cents) a year. In 
1446, the wages of a master or head 
farmer were twenty-three shillings and 
four pence, about five dollars and 
eighty-three cents, a year; of a chief 
carter or shepherd, twenty shillings: 
(five dollars); of a woman servant, ten 
shillings (two dollars and fifty cents) per 
year. All these had their food from the 
employer. The wages of mechanics 
had not risen in those eighty-six years ; 
they still had their three pence a day 
and their board. $ 


* Social History of Great Britain, I. 16. 

+ Sir Fred. M. Eden, History of Laboring Classes, 
I. 556. 

+ Social History of Great Britain, I. 17. 

§ Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciosum, pp. 129~131. 
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In 1610 the justices of Rutlandshire 
revised the scale of wages, and ordered 
that the employers should pay to the 
bailiff of husbandry, head man on the 
farm, fifty-two shillings (thirteen dol- 
lars) a year with board; to the chief 
woman servant, being a good cook, a 
fraction less than thirteen cents a 
week, and board. A mower was to 
have ten cents, a man haymaker or 
reaper eight cents, a woman reaper 
six cents, a woman haymaker four 
cents a day; all with board. 

It was further ordered that all of 
these should receive double wages if 
they boarded themselves, except the 
female haymaker, who should have ten 
cents.* ' 

The wages of mechanics were fixed 
by the same ordinance. Carpenters, in 
summer, had sixteen cents a day with 
board, and twenty-six cents without it; 
tailors, eight cents with board, and six- 
teen cents without it. The general 
idea of the courts was, to allow one 
half of the earnings for board ; the rest 
was clear wages, to be used, accord- 
ing to the will of the workman, for 
other personal and family expenses. f 
Thus the carpenter, tailor, and laborer, 
who severally had sixteen, eight, and 
four cents surplus daily wages after 
paying the employer for their board, 
had so much left to pay for their cloth- 
ing, to lay by for their support in sick- 
ness and old age, and for the support 
of their families if they had any. f 

* Social History of Great Britain, I. 16, 17- 

+ Ibid., p. 16. 

t “Some of the laws of those early ages fixed the 
prices ef labor and articles of merchandise, and pro- 
hibited not only the laborer and the seller from ask- 
ing more, but the employer and the buyer from giv- 
ing more, under severe penalties. 


“Tn 1350 the council of London ordered the prices 


of labor: — Summer. Winter. 


Masons, plasterers, and carpenters, 
perday, without victuals anddrink 6d. 5a. 
Tilers . 5id. 


Master daubers (builders of cabins of 


clay and straw) . 4d. 
Their laborers . MG ota eo ae, le 3a. 
‘Tailors making gowns garnished with 

say (s >) and sandals 18d. 
Horse-shoeing, six nails rd. 


a eight nails 
‘Taking off horse-shoe my Bi Liss 188 3 
“Tfany one will not work for these wages, he must 
be imprisoned, until he find good surety. If he go 
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In the days of Queen Elizabeth, — 
“the good old times of Queen Bess,” 
the pride of English history, when na- 
tional prosperity and personal comfort 
were supposed to have attained their 
highest point, —the average wages of 
good mechanics were five shillings, 
about one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
a week. Wheat was then—1565 to 
1599 —five shillings and ten pence per 
bushel; the mechanic could then earna 
bushel of wheat in seven days, a coarse 
linen (dowlas) shirt in five days and a 
half, a common waistcoat in seven days 
and four fifths, a pair of strong shoes 
in eight days and four tenths, a stuff 
gown for his wife in seven days and 
four fifths, a linsey-woolsey petticoat in 
five days and two fifths, a check apron 
in two days and a half, a pair of shoes 
in four days and a half, and a pair of 
stockings in one day and four fifths.* 

Comparing these wages of the work- 
man with the cost of clothing and other 
obtainable necessaries of life, it is easy 
to see how small an amount of the com- 
forts they could obtain, how meagre 
must have been the sustenance of their 
families, and how slight an opportunity 
they enjoyed, of developing a sound 
constitution, and of sustaining them- 
selves against the causes of disease. 

At the present time, a good mechanic 
earns three or four times the cost of 
his board, and has three or four times 
as large a proportionate surplus for the 
support of his family, or for investment 
out of the city because he will not work thus, and he 


be found there afterward, let him have imprisonment 
for halfa year, and forfeit the chattels he has in the 
city. 

“ Servants in the houses of good folks shall not take 
more than they were wont to take before the pesti- 
lence, on pain of imprisonment and heavy ransom, 
and of paying to the city double that which they 
have taken in excess; and he who shall pay more 
than he did before the pestilence shall pay to the city 
treble what he shall have'so paid in excess.” — Lez- 
don, and London Life, p. 252 


©7363. William Coppe was punished in the pil- 
lery for enhancing the price of wheat. — lbid., p. 
313. 7 7 

“364. A man was punished in the pillory for 


giving 15} pence a bushel, which is 2: pence more 
than the law allowed."? — 7ééd., p. 317- 

“©4382 (3 Richard IIf.). An ostler was punished 
for selling oats for 5} pence, which by law were to be 
sold for 5 pence a bushel.” — /df2., p. 450. 

* Social History of Great Dritain, pp. 72, 15. 
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for future use; and labor, in all its 
varied forms, receives a much larger 
reward in sustenance, in comfort, in 
means of health and vigor, at the pres- 
ent, than was paid in any of the former 
ages of the world. 

A natural consequence of this better 
relation of labor to wages is, that there 
is a much larger proportion of the peo- 
ple who have a surplus to save, and 
many more that provide in their vigor- 
ous days for times of weakness and 
sickness, and who suffer less when 
their power of labor and-production is 
temporarily suspended or permanently 
exhausted. 


Increase of the Means of Life. 


While then the proportion of people 
who have some property, or some fixed 
and reliable plan of life, some sure and 
continuous income and means of sup- 
port, has increased with the progress of 
civilization, the proportion of those who 
are living from hand to mouth, who 
awake in the morning without knowing 
how the bread of the day is to be ob- 
tained, or even whether it will come 
in any way to them, has diminished. 
There are less of those who are the 
prey of accidents, carelessness, and for- 
tune, — now full and now empty, at one 
time revelling in thoughtless improvi- 
dence with their present means, and 
at another suffering from want, —and 
who, with their varied and uncertain 
sustenance, have a lower constitution, 
and are more subject to disease and 
more liable to death. 

There is now less destitution than in 
former ages. There is a smaller pro- 
portion of the poor and dependent who 
are not at all times able to procure 
their subsistence by their own exer- 
tions. There is a diminished and di- 
minishing proportion of those who suf 
fer any privation of the comforts and 
needful elements of life in their days 
of sickness or when their opportunity 
of earning is taken away. 

So the life of the civilized world is 
better sustained. The human consti- 
tution is better developed and prepared 
to bear the burdens that are laid upon 
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it, and more able to resist the causes 
and to sustain the attacks of disease. 


Increase of Kindness and Mutual Help. 


There is another and important ele- 
ment of civilization, that has no small 
influence on health and on the continu- 
ance of life, —in the growth of charity 
and mutual love and respect. In early 
times, and among barbaric people in all 
ages, brute force reigned paramount, 
and selfishness was an active principle 
among all classes. The strong ruled 
over the weak and ruthlessly grasped 
at the property and the privileges of 
the world; and the weak, by fair 
means or by cunning and stealth, got 
what they could from both superiors 
and equals. 

The upper classes seemed to suppose 
the lower made for their benefit, and 
the intelligent to consider the ignorant 
appointed to serve them. There was 
not only an indifference to human and 
animal suffering, but even sometimes a 
pleasure in beholding it. The savage 
tortured his victims ; the old Romans 
went in crowds to see the gladiatorial 
exhibitions, where men fought and 
wounded and slew each other. The 
Spaniards still throng the theatres of 
the bull-fights; and people in past 
ages found amusement in the prize- 
fights of men, dogs, and fowls, which 
now afford pleasure only to the rudest 
and lowest; and when, in olden time, 
the law condemned convicted criminals 
to be tied to the cart’s tail and whipped 
through the streets, crowds followed, 
and urged the executioner to be dili- 
gent in his work, and complained if he 
faltered, or showed any signs of com- 
passion. 

Colgan, in his “ Lives of the Saints,” 
says that, “in the year 664, there was 
at that time a great famine in the land; 
so great was the population, that the 
soil was not sufficient for it for agri- 
cultural purposes.” “Wherefore the 
chiefs of the land planned that the peo- 
ple should assemble in one place, and 
all the laity and clergy should fast, and 
pray to God to remove that burdensome 
number of the ‘inferior multitude’ by 
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means of some pestilence, that by this 
measure the rest might live more com- 
fortably. An angel said: ‘ But because, 
in opposition to the will of God, you 
have prayed for the death of the lower 
classes, by God’s just judgment the 
higher ranks shall die,’ which also 
came to pass.” * 

Their domestic management was not 
more loving and gentle three hundred 
years ago. Markham, in his “ Instruc- 
tions to a Good Housewife,” among 
other recommendations for her proper 
‘dealing with the female servants, ad- 
vises the mistress “not to scold the 
girls, but to thrash them heartily, when 
they are refractory.” f 

With increased culture and refine- 
ment, with the growth of wealth and the 
better establishment of social order, 
there has been an increase of charity, 
of generous regard for man, more will- 
ingness among men to bear and lighten 
each other’s burdens. Hence in cul- 
tivated society there has sprung up 
among those who are endowed ‘with 
gifts and powers, whether of body, 
mind, or estate, a feeling of responsi- 
bility for their use and a desire to lend 
them in aid of those who are in need, 
more than in the days of the past. 
The world grows more generous, more 
sympathetic, and the weak in every ele- 
ment enjoy more and more of the bless- 
ings of the strong. They suffer less 
from want and privation; they receive 
more aid in the doubtful and danger- 
ous paths of life; their burden is light- 
ened; their strength is better sus- 
tained; their ailments are fewer and 
less desiructive. 


Sensuality. 

In the world’s earlier periods, which, 
sometimes with pleasant fancy and 
sometimes with sorrowful yearning for 
their return, we call the ages of purity 
and simplicity, —in the days of Israel 
of old and of Greece and Rome, in the 
Middle Ages, in the times of Ben Jon- 
‘son, of Shakespeare, in the last cen- 
tury, —in all, from the first downward, 


* Quoted in Census of Ireland, I. 51. 
+ Quoted in Social History of Great Britain, I. 105. 
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there was more sensual indulgence, 
more intemperance, more low and ex- 
hausting dissipation than now. The 
Hebrew prophets, in their bitter de- 
nunciations of the sins of the people ; 
the poets; the play-writers ; the histo- 
rians of all those times, — who intend 
to depict society and manners in their 
true colors, by their descriptions of 
scenes and customs, their language, 
and their allusions to matters evidently 
familiar, —all reveal a wide prevalence 
of destructive sensuality, which was 
necessarily followed by exhausted con- 
stitutions, lessened vitality, and earlier 
death. 


Diminished Early Mortality. 

The weak,—those who have low 
vitality, having in themselves little 
power, — stand most in need of exter- 
nal aids for the support of life; they 
want appropriate food, plenty of warmth, 
good clothing and shelter, and an un- 
failing supply of fresh air. Their sys- 
tems are the most keenly sensitive to 
the causes of disturbance, and they 
suffer most readily under loss of com- 
forts, and sink most rapidly when de- 
prived of the necessary means of liv- 
ing. Hence infants are more subject 
to fatal attacks of disease in rude 
ages, and among the ignorant and 
the poor, the selfish and the indis- 
creet, in any age of the world. In the 
proportion that society emerges from 
barbarism and families become intel- 
ligent and the means of living are 
generally diffused, childhood is more 
healthy and vigorous and less subject 
to disease and death, and thus the di- 
minished infant mortality is one of the 
strong and pleasant marks of the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

In Geneva, of all the deaths, forty-four 
per cent in the sixteenth century, and 
twenty-five per cent in the nineteenth 
century, were of children under five 
years.* 

Of all the deaths in London, those of 
infants under one year were, from 1730 
to 1749, 74.5 per cent of the total mor- 
tality ; from 1790 to 180g, 41.3 per cent; 

* Mallet, in Annales d’Hygiéne, XVII. 
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and from 1850 to 1860, 29.58 per cent.* 
In France, the deaths of infants under 
one year were, from 1800 to 1815, 22.48 
per cent; from 1830 to 1840, 20.58 per 
cent, and from 1850 to 1860, 18.92 per 
cent of the mortality at all ages. 

In Massachusetts, Vermont, and Con- 
necticut, property is more equally dis- 
tributed, and there is a larger proportion 
of the inhabitants who have a compe- 
tence, who have a plenty of suitable food 
at all times for themselves and for their 
children, who have comfortable dwell- 
ings, and whose families never suffer 
from want of nutriment or warmth, than 
in any other state or nation. This en- 
ables them to nourish and protect their 
children, and gives them better means 
and opportunities to carry them through 
the perils of infancy and childhood. 

The effect of these favorable circum- 
stances is seen in the bills of mortality, 
which show that of those who are born 
in these States a smaller proportion 
perish in the forming-period and a 
larger proportion reach the fulness of 
maturity, at twenty, and are launched 
on the sea of active and self-sustaifing 
life, than in any other district of coun- 
try, except one. 

The same good effect of prosperity 
on health in these States is shown at 
the other extreme of life. They have a 
larger proportion of persons who out of 
their earnings in their years of strength 
save enough to support them in health 


and comfort in their declining years. 


So we find that, of those who survive 
their period of labor to. sixty, a larger 
proportion here live on to a good old 
age at eighty, than anywhere else in 
the world. 

The statement regarding the safety 
of children in Massachusetts should be 
qualified in respect to the experience 
here since 1851, for the introduction 
of a large number of foreigners, with 
their great addition of perishable chil- 
dren, has increased the proportions of 
total infant mortality in this State. Yet, 

* Dr. Farr, in McCulloch’s Stat. Acct. Brit. Em- 
pire, IT. 543. 

} Statistique de Ja France, 1860, 


Ja Population. App. p. 12. 
= Calculated from annual reports of mortality. 
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if the foreign element could be sepa- 
rated in this calculation, it would be 
shown that children of Anglo-Saxon 
origin born in these States have a bet- 
ter chance of life than children of other 
countries. 


Infant Mortality among the Poor. 


The difference between the vitality 
of infants of families in different cir- 
cumstances is shown by comparing the 
ages of the persons buried in the large 
Catholic cemeteries in the vicinity of 
Boston with those of the persons buried 
at Mount Auburn. The records of nine- 
teen thousand seven hundred burials in 
the foreign grounds, and of twelve thou- 
sand seven hundred and six in the 
resting-place of the natives, were ex- 
amined for this purpose. Of those 
who were placed in the cemetery for 
the poor, twenty-nine per cent were 
infants of less than a year, and fifty- 
eight per cent had not passed their 
fifth year; while at Mount Auburn only 
twelve per cent were infants under one 
year, and twenty-eight per cent less 
than five years old. 

One half of those buried in the cem- 
eteries of the strangers were less than 
‘thirty-three months old. One half of 
those in the other ground had passed 
their thirty-third year. 

In this comparison, great allowance 
must be made for the different com- 
position of the families of these two 
classes of people. ‘The foreigners are 
nearly all young, few beyond the middle 
and productive period of life, and their 
children are numerous. The natives 
are of all ages, with the average propor- 
tion of the aged, and only the average 
proportion of children. 

Yet, making whatever deduction may 
be proper for this difference, here is a 
very great excess of infant mortality 
among the poor over that in the more 
prosperous classes, which can be ex- 
plained only by the difference in their 
domestic condition. 


Education. 


Education and intelligence, the most 
important elements of civilization, are 
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also among the most effective aids in 
sustaining human life. 

This is seen in the records of vitality 
and mortality of England and Wales 
through seventeen years. In six coun- 
ties, sixty-three per cent of the women 
when they were married were unable 
to write their names in the register, 
and signed with their marks, There 
were seven hundred and forty-nine 
thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven marriages in these counties, and 
two million eight hundred and fifty- 
three thousand seven hundred and sev- 
enty-four children were born. 18.98 
per cent of these children died in their 
first year. 

In fifteen other counties, with a more 
favored and intelligent population, only 
thirty per cent —less than one third 
—of the marrying women were unable 
to write their names in the register. 

In these counties, there were four 
hundred and fifty-three thousand and 
thirty-four marriages, and one million 
eight hundred and thirty-three thou- 
‘sand seven hundred and ninety-nine 
children were born. Only 14.09 per 
cent of these infants died before they 
reached the end of their first year. 

Comparing the infant mortality of 
these two classes of counties, it is found 
that as often as one hundred die in those 
of which the people are more intelli- 
gent, one hundred and thirty-four die 
in those where the inhabitants are more 
ignorant.* 

‘The period of observation was the 
same in both these districts, — from 
1838 to 1854 inclusive. The districts 
were both wide; both included cities 
and country, sea-coast and inland, man- 
ufacturing, agricultural, commercial, and 
mining people, with no other appreci- 
able difference than that the proportion 
of ignorance, as indicated by the inabil- 
ity of marrying women to write, was 
twice as great in the one as it was in 
the other. 

It is not to be supposed that the sim- 
ple fact of a mother’s inability to write 
her name is the direct cause of the 


* Calculated from the Registrar-General’s Reports, 
¢ I 
1838-1554. 
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death of her infant children. But this 
is a representative fact. It indicates 
ignorance beyond that of chirography, 
a general want of culture and of 
knowledge of business and affairs, a 
lack of discipline of self and of family. 
It represents poverty, a smaller and 
more uncertain supply of the means 
of living, — of food, clothing, fuel, 
shelter, —and in all the management 
of family and children a more frequent 
failure to meet the necessities of infant 
life. 
Leffect of Education in Ireland. 

The same difference in infant mor- 
tality in connection with the various 
degrees of ignorance is found among 
the people of Ireland; their bills of 
mortality for ten years — from 1841 to 
1851 —show that the ratio of deaths of 
infants under one year of age was thir- 
ty per cent greater in those counties 
where two thirds of the females could 
neither read nor write than it was in 
other counties, where two thirds of the 
females could do both. 


Unequal Movements of Civilization. 


The spread of civilization is wide, 
and its progress is irresistible ; but it 
does not embrace all the nations of the 
earth ; nor does it carry onward and 
upward with equal steps all that are 
within its area. It moves with different 
rapidity among different people, and in 
the different classes of the same peo- 
ple. It exerts its influence with vary- 
ing power and effect, and distributes 
its blessings ‘with varying liberality. 
Upon some these are poured with lay- 
ish generosity, and to others they are 
doled out with the most niggardly par- 
simony, and thus it has been through 
all the ages of the world. 

In every civilized country, however 
generally cultivated, there are those 
who live in filthy and smoky and dark 
cabins, on swampy ground, amidst 
noisome effluvia ; and those who live in 
narrow, crowded rooms on undrained 
and unwashed streets, with pestilential 
exhalations without and stenchy air 
within; whose clothing and food re- 
semble as nearly as may be the rai- 
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ment and nutriment of the Middle 
Ages: these suffer, as did their ances- 
tors long since, from the consequences 
of the neglect of sanitary laws ;— they 
have more frequently consumption, dys- 
entery, and fever, and drag out attenu- 
ated lives to early graves. 


Drawbacks of Civilization. 

Although pure and unadulterated 
civilization is in itself unmixed good, 
and brings only health and life, yet it 
js sometimes accompanied with evil. 
Progress too often brings its draw- 
backs with it. Luxury, self-indulgence, 
sensuality, and effeminacy too often at- 
tach themselves to it. Intemperance, 
the use of alcohol, tobacco, opium, and 
other destructives ; late hours, spent in 
vulgar or graceful dissipation, — all of 
these, each in its own way, and in 
its own degree, small or large, — waste 
life’s -force and hasten its end; but 
they are no part of civilization. 


Education. 


Although men and women toil less 
severely and protractedly with ‘their 
bodies, and exhaust themselves less 
through their muscles, now than in 
former generations, yet they work more 
with their brains. They do more men- 
tal labor, and expend more vital force 
in that way. There is a higher and 
more extended scholarship, and many 
more that seek it with absorbing de- 
votion. Business, finance, public in- 
terests, ambition, generous and com- 
prehensive charities, the pursuit of 
knowledge, science, literature, — these 
and other matiers of care and anxiety 
more frequently now than in former 
ages lay burdens on the brain heavier 
than can be safely borne. All the 
fields of mental labor and avenues to 
distinction become more and more open 
as civilization advances; the incite- 
ments to enter them are greater and 
more promising ; the prizes are richer 
and more attractive and apparently 
more readily attainable. 

The proportion of people who are 
drawn from the monotony of manual 
labor, to jain the livelier race in the 
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pursuit of knowledge, ambition, or 
riches, is greater and greater through 
successive generations. But this high 
mental culture, which is in itself a rich 
blessing, brings it with many dangers 
to health and life. Of the great multi- 
tude who thus find their bread and their 
happiness in brain-work, there are not 
a few who pursue their phantoms of 
complete knowledge or success, with 
all their mind and might, until their 
physical forces are wasted and an early 
death ends their enfeebled lives. 


Clothing. 


Although the fabrics of wool, cotton, 
silk, and linen have multiplied, and 
cloths of every sort are made, soft, 
warm, suitable for every season, and so 
cheap that every one, however poor, is 
or can be better and more healthfully 
clothed than his ancestor; and though 
our tailors are more skilful in their 
adaptations, and our costumes fit our 
frames better, and our garments protect 
us more, while they interfere with our 
movements less, than those of former 
times, — yet we have still to contend 
with the errors of fashion, which does 
not recognize the sanitary code as its 
supreme law, but dresses men, women, 
and children according to its capricious 
taste, and at times exposes them to 
suffering and to disease. 


Thus we see that civilization has 
been various in its operations with dif 
ferent peoples and persons. It has 
varied in its powers and its progress, 
and in its good and evil results. But 
whenever and wherever the world has 
been cultivated, elevated, and improved, 
then and there civilization has increased 
men’s, women’s, and children’s vitality, 
and has lessened the amount and the 
destructiveness of disease. It has not 
only increased the number of the days 
of life on earth, but it has made those 
days more strong and effective. 


Civilization has yet more to do. 


Although civilization has done so 
much for human life, it has not yet 
wrought its perfect work. Life is yet 
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to be enlarged, sirengthened, and pro- 
tracted. 

The average longevity of those who 
died, within the latest recorded years, 
was, in Massachusetts, 28 years and 33 
months; Vermont, 36 years and 5 
months; Sweden, 29 years and 2 
months ; England, 29 years and 2} 
months; France, 35 years and 11 
months ; Spain, 24 years and 4 months ; 
Norway, 36 years and 6} months ;* in- 
stead of 7o or $0 years, as it should be, 
and as it may be, and as it is with the 
most favored classes. 

The expectation of life at birth, or the 
average longevity that is and will be 
enjoyed by all the children born, is, in 
England, 40 years and ro} months; 
in France, 36 years and 1 month; in 
Sweden, 43 years and 5 months; and, 
by males, in the United States, 41 
years ; ¢ instead of 80 years. 

The full-grown men, completely de- 
veloped and ready for work at twenty, 
in this country, at the present period, 
will have an opportunity of doing each 
before death only 37) years’ work on 
an average, instead of doing 50 years’ 
work, —as they should, — with the best 
constitutions and in the most favorable 
conditions, before reaching the allotted 
threescore and ten. ‘That is, a thou- 
sand persons now just entering the field 
of self-sustaining life will live and labor 
thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
years, in their days of vigor and self- 
sustaining power, before they shall die 
or pass into oldage. This is only three 
fourths of the allotted fifty working- 
years which are enjoyed by the most fa- 
vored. The loss is great, but it is much 
less than it was in former generations. 

The field of vitality is yet only part- 
ly cultivated. There is much to be 
secured, and very much to be gained. 
The parts yet untouched or only slight- 
ly improved are as susceptible of cul- 
ture as those already cultivated. There 
are yet the ignorant, the poor, and the 
overworked ; there are yet the badly 
fed, unsuitably clothed, and imperfectly 
housed ; there are those who dwell in 


* Calculated from recent mortality-reports. 
+ Life-tables of these countries. 
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the wet and marshy districts of the 
country and breathe the pestilential mi- 
asmas exhaled around them, and those 
who live in the crowded and noisome 
streets and dens of the city. There are 
the uninstructed in the law of life, —a 
mighty host; and the careless of its 
requirements, a still greater multitude. 
There are the sensualists, the self-in- 
dulgent, and the dissipated ; all these, 
here and everywhere, are yet to be 
reached by the elevating power of civil- 
ization and blessed by. its influences. 

Those whose years are weakened 
and whose lives are shortened are no 
more fixed by any law of nature in their 
present low vital condition than were 
their fathers, ages ago. There is noth- 
ing more in their personal organization 
or social relation, to prevent their im- 
provement, than there was with peo- 
ple similarly circumstanced in times 
past. These have the same power as 
their fathers, and more opportunity, 
to amend their condition and_ their 
habits, to increase their strength and 
diminish their ailments, and prolong 
their days on earth. And they will 
do so; the present and the coming 
generations will go on in this good 
way; each will make some progress, 
and to each successively will be given 
a larger, richer, and longer life. 

How long it will take to complete this 
work of human development and lon- 
gevity, —how many generations must 
pass before threescore and ten years, 
instead of being the maximum as the 
psalmist thought, and the lot of only 
the favored and the few as now, will be 
the minimum, the assured lot of all the 
children of men,—we cannot tell, nor 
is it needful for us now to know. Suffi- 
cient for us is it to know that, by care- 
fulness and culture, life has increased, 
and to feel assured that by the same 
means it may be still further increased ; 
and as we received a richer legacy of 
life from our fathers than they received 
from theirs, so it is our duty and our 
privilege to improve this heritage, to 
add our part to its worth and its power, 
and leave it to our children more effec- 
tive and enduring than we found it. 
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Ie 

A last the dream that clad the field 

Is fairest fact, and, stable ; i 
At last my vines a covert yield, 

A patch for song and fable. 
I thread the rustling ranks, that hide 

Their misty violet treasure, 
And part the sprays with more than pride, 

And more than owner’s pleasure. 


ul. 
‘The tender shoots, the fragrance fine, 
Betray the garden’s poet, 
Whose daintiest life is turned to wine, 
Yet half is shy to show it, — 
The epicure, who yields to toil 
A scarce fulfilled reliance, 
But takes from sun and dew and soil 
A grace unguessed by. science. 


Til. 


Faint odors, from the bunches blown, 
Surround me and subdue me; 
The vineyard-breath of many a zone 
Is softly breathing through me: 
From slopes of Eshkol, in the sun, 
And many a hill-side classic ; 
From where Falernian juices run, 
And where they press the Massic! 


Iv. 

Where airy terraces, on high, 
The hungry vats replenish, 

And, less from earth than from the sky, 
Distil the golden Rhenish: 

Where, light of heart, the Bordelais 
Compels his stony level 

To burst and foam in purple spray, — 
The rose that crowns the revel! 


Vv. 


So here, as there, the subject earth 
Shall take a tenderer duty ; 

And Labor walk with harmless Mirth, 
And wed with loving Beauty: 

So, here, a gracious life shall fix 
Its seat, in sunnier weather ; 

For sap and blood so sweetly mix, 
And richly run together ! 
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VI. 
The vine was exiled from the land 
That bore but needful burdens ; 
But now we slack the weary hand, 
And look for gentler guerdons: 
We take from Ease a grace above 
The strength we took from Labor, 
And win to laugh, and woo to love, 
Each grimly-earnest neighbor. 


vu. 
What idle dreams! Even as I muse, 
I feel a falling shadow; 
And vapors blur and clouds confuse 
My coming Eldorado. 
Portentous, grim, a ghost draws nigh, 
To clip my flying fancy, 
And change the shows of earth and sky 
With evil necromancy. 


vill. 

The leaves on every vine-branch curl 
As if a frost had stung them ; 
The bunches shrivel, snap, and whirl 
As if a tempest flung them; 

And as the ghost his forehead shakes, 

Denying and commanding, 
But withered stalks and barren stakes 
Surround me where I’m standing. 


IX. 
“Beware!” the spectre cried; “the woe 
Of this delusive culture! 
The nightingale that lures thee so 
Shall hatch a ravening vulture. 
To feed the vat, to fill the bin, 
Thou pluck’st the vineyard’s foison, 
That drugs the cup of mirth with sin, 
The veins of health with poison ! ” 


x 
But now a golden mist was born, 
With violet-odors mingled: 
I felt a brightness as of morn, 
And all my pulses tingled ; 
And forms arose, — among them first 
The old Ionian lion, 
And they, Sicilian Muses nursed, — 
Theocritus and Bion. 


XI. 


And he of Teos, he of Rome, 
The Sabine bard and urban; 
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And Saadi, from his Persian home, 
And Hafiz in his turban: 

And Shakespeare, silent, sweet, and grave, 
And Herrick with his lawns on; 

And Luther, mellow, burly, brave, 
Along with Rare Ben Jonson! 


XII. 


“Be comforted!” they seemed to say ; 
“For Nature does no treasons: 

She neither gives nor takes away 
Without eternal reasons. 

She heaps the stores of corn and oil 
In such a liberal measure, 

That, past the utmost need of Toil, 
There ’s something left for Pleasure. 


XII. 


“The secret soul of sun and dew 
Not vainly she distilleth, 
And from these globes of pink and blue 
A harmless cup she filleth: 
Who loveth her may take delight 
In what for him she dresses, 
Nor find in cheerful appetite 
The portal to excesses. 


XIV. 
“Yes, ever since the race began 
To press the vineyard’s juices, 
It was the brute within the man 
Defiled their nobler uses; 
But they who take from order joy, 
And make denial duty, 
But chain the brute they should destroy 
By Freedom and by Beauty!” 


XV. 
They spake ; and, lo! the baleful shape 
Grew dim, and then retreated ; 
And bending o’er the hoarded grape, 
The vines my vision greeted. 
The sunshine burst, the breezes turned 
The leaves till they were hoary, 
And over all the vineyard burned 
A fresher light of glory! 
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THE FOE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


HE evening train that brought Mr. 

Boyd to Emerald brought also 
the mail from all the country round 
about. One letter was delivered to 
Dr. Detwiler; he read it in his of 
fice at twilight, and after that paced 
the floor till daybreak. 

« Dear fellow,” it began. He glanced 
from this familiar address to the signa- 
ture, and saw a name that made him 
read as if the contents must be of vital 
importance. “I have just read your 
article in the Zclectrc, and shake 
hands with you on it. It has the right 
ring; and then, and moreover, it tells 
me of your whereabouts. I am helped 
out of a difficulty ; at least I am greatly 
relieved. Last week I received a letter 
from your region, informing me that an 
heir to the Rolfe estate was living in 
Swatara. The letter had no signature, 
and I should have been tempted to 
throw it aside, and wait what would 
follow, had I not met with your article, 
which seems to show a direct way of 
getting at facts. It seems to me in- 
credible that there should be an heir, 
and you not know it, and no claim 
made, till now, to the property which 
Rolfe’s sister bequeathed to me for Asy- 
lum purposes. What do you know about 
it? Nothing, of course, or you would 
have notified me. But can you find 
out anything ? — where this letter came 
from, for instance? If I were quite 
confident that there was no mistake 
about your address, I should enclose 
it; but a man exposes himself and 
others to difficulties, as you will now 
perceive, when he goes off and buries 
himself in the wilderness. 

“The letter was written two weeks 
since, by an unpractised penman evi- 
dently, but legibly enough. As to 
matter, it is explicit. It claims that the 
heir is a young lady about seventeen 
years of age, who can be identified as 


Rolfe’s daughter and legal heir, if I 
will come to Swatara. Of course, if the 
claim can be substantiated, I will come 
at once. y 
“Write me if I shall come up, and 
where I shall find you. 
“ Yours, 
“ELK. JOHNSON.” 


Early in the morning, Lightfoot was 
carrying the doctor up through the fog 
towards the mines. Detwiler rode, 
knowing whither he went; proceeding 
directly to the machine-shop, he found 
John Edgar there already at work. 
“What is all this I hear about Mr. 
Boyd?” he asked, going to the table, 
with his usual directness of action and 
of speech. F 

“He’s done for,” answered John, a 
little disturbed, evidently, by this visit 
from the doctor at so unusual an hour. 

“Failed 2?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Going away ?” 

Ves, sir” 

“Ts it possible ? 
all the hands then?” 

In spite of the interest evinced by 
his questions, the doctor carried an 
atmosphere with him which to John 
seemed as raw and cold as that of the 
morning. 

“They stay, the most of them,” he 
answered, coloring slightly. 

"You, too ?” 

“© yes, certainly. For a while, at 
least. The works will go on as before, 
only with other proprietors.” 

“That is the fact about a good many 
other things besides coal-mines. The 
world will go on just the same after we 
all stop. What can we do about that, 
eh?” 

As he talked, the doctor was walking 
about and looking at everything, in the 
way he always did when he visited the 
shop; there was a good deal there to 
interest a man like him. 
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“Do?” said John. 
as anything.” 

“We can behave well, at least, as 
Boyd has done, according to report. 
Mr. Elsden stays?” 

aN GS, Sit” 

“T am sorry about Boyd. Sorry 
about the young man, too. He is such 
a clean fellow, and plenty of brain of 


“TI don’t know 


the best quality. .... O, John, do you 
happen to know anybody in Bath ?” 
Bath ? ss « « HO, Siz” 


“ Not Dr. Johnson ?” 

Edgar hesitated, and then saw that 
there was but one answer for him to 
make. “I have heard of him,” he said. 

“1 received a letter from him last 
night. I want you to go down with 
me to see the folks at the bishop’s, 
Edgar. This matter must be looked 
into.” 

“JT had rather not,” said John, and 
as far as was possible he meant to ex- 
press a flat refusal to accompany Det- 
wiler. But the doctor took little notice 
of his reply. 

“Tt isn’t whether you like it or not,” 
said he, with an unquestioning right to 
direct in the matter expressing itself in 
the tone of his voice and the glance 
of his eye, as well as in his words. “I 
don’t like it, either. It’s a very awk- 
ward piece of business, indeed. But 
that don’t help us any way. I must 
answer Dr. Johnson, and before I do 
so I must talk with Mrs. Holcombe 
and Edna.” 

“You can do that without me, sir.” 

“On the contrary, I cannot go one 
inch without you. It is your business 
rather than mine; but this letter com- 
pels me to see what is to be done. Do 
you know who wrote to Dr. John- 
son?” 

“T think I can guess.” 

“Very well. So do I. Come, then, 
I can’t give much time to the business, 
but I must attend to it the first thing, 
as you see, to get it off my mind.” 

“The time has come,” thought John; 
and he would have been equal to the 
moment, could he have conferred but 
for one instant, were it even in the 
doctor’s presence, with Mr. Elsden. 
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But there was no possibility of that; 
and it rather pleased the doctor that he 
should have been able to decide so 
promptly that it would be best to pro- 
ceed at once to this interview. 


Detwiler mounted his horse again, 
and John followed on foot; so through 
the morning mists they came to Bishop 
Holcombe’s house. F 

Before they had crossed the creek, - 
the sun shone through the mists ; light 
fell on the bright little garden, on the 
old cottage, — guarded on three sides by 
the hills, —on the wide valley, and on 
the wooded heights. But neither the 
man who forded the stream on horse- 
back, nor he who crossed the bridge, 
noticed the fact. Detwiler only noticed 
that the minister’s family was probably 
not alone. ; 

“Tsn’t that Deacon Ent’s horse and 
wagon ?” he asked. 

John stopped to look at the beautiful 
animal. “ Yes, there’s no mistaking 
that Indian pony,” he said. He could 
have talked an hour on the points of 
the creature ; not that he was a horse- 
fancier, or a judge of any kind of nat- 
ural beauty, — but time was either of 
the least or else of the very greatest 
consequence to him this morning. 

The doctor was conscious of a mo- 
ment’s vacillation when he saw'that the 
church might have its witness in this 
pending interview. But he reminded 
himself, “The time has come. Edna 
shall be saved from this young brute. 
I can trust Delia Holcombe to manage 
her own case.” 

When he entered the house, he 
found Mrs. Holcombe and Edna in the 
kitchen, and saw that the bishop was 
also in the house, and preparing to go 
away. He and his deacon had appar- 
ently been discussing some church 
business, and the conference had come 
to an end. 

Ent was now telling Mrs. Holcombe 
that Father Trost was suffering a good 
deal, and that last night he had said he 
was in hopes she would come to see 
him, that he expected her, indeed, every 
day; and August was also expressing 
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his own opinion that this was the old 
man’s last sickness, or, that if he recov- 
ered, he would never be able to resume 
preaching. 

He was speaking, Delia listening, 
when they all saw the doctor coming 
toward the house, followed by John 
Edgar. Edna saw more than the two 
figures, — something in their faces 
which alarmed her. For a moment 
she looked as if meditating a flight, but 
then almost instantly she felt the doc- 
tor’s hand upon her shoulder, and some- 
thing in his strong voice reassured her. 
He addressed himself to Delia, and his 
words told her that her hour had come. 

‘We have come to see you on some 
business,” he said. 

Was it to prove an hour of deliver- 
ance ? If so, Delia must still meet in it 
the gaze of the girl who stood there, 
and be judged by her! Not so much 
did she fear the sentence of the Lord, 
before whom she had bowed, a suppliant 
with ashes on her head, these many 
years, as that which should proceed 
from her child’s lips. 

The bishop, who had not heard the 
doctor’s words, came now and grasped 
his. hand, with salute and farewell in 
his cordial “ Good morning, brother.” 

“You have come at a fortunate mo- 
ment, doctor,”’.said Delia, a little hur- 
riedly, for it was borne in upon her 
that an opportunity had come which it 
would be to her ruin to refuse, — an op- 
portunity to speak for the truth and 
against herself before Friend Hol- 
combe; “my husband would have been 
away in two minutes, and you know we 
cannot transact business of importance 
without him.” 

The doctor had not calculated wrong- 
ly: whatever might follow what he had 
to say, he felt that he might leave the 
result in Delia’s hands. 

“TI have a letter here from my old 
friend, Dr. Johnson of Bath,” said he. 
“John Edgar, or somebody else, has 
been giving him information that Ed- 
ward Rolfe left an heir in Swatara. Do 
you think it’s likely? Can you tell us 
anything about it?” 

He looked from 


Delia to Friend 
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Holcombe ; but they were. looking at 
Edna, and his gaze followed theirs. 

She was standing an image of terror, 
and of unforgiving reproach, with her 
eyes fixed upon John. 

“What have you done!” she ex- 
claimed, taking one single step towards 
him, and pausing then, confused, and 
rent by her remembrances of love, her 
pity, and her wrath. 

“T have been looking out for your 
rights, since there was nobody else to 
do it,’ he answered, not defiant or 
dogged, for it was to Edna he was 
speaking, but sufficiently resolute to 
maintain the ground he held. 

“Perhaps you can tell us what this 
means, then,’ said the doctor, turning 
to him. 

“T can tell you,” replied Edgar, fa- 
cing him, and answering sharply, — “I 
can tell you that I am pretty certain 
that Miss Edna is the daughter of Mr. 
Rolfe, and that there’s a large prop- 
erty that belongs to her by right. I 
am willing to stake most anything on 
that.” 

“Ts that all you can tell?” asked 
Delia. 

Edgar was silent. He looked neither 
at the questioner nor at Edna; he was 
facing Detwiler, and accounting him 
his enemy. 

“7 can tell you more than that,” con- 
tinued Delia. “You need not spend 
any more time searching out the mys- 
tery. Ednais mine. She is my child. 
She is my daughter. Tell Dr. Johnson 
to go and ask Father Trost for infor- 
mation. He married Edward Rolfe 
and me. Young man, do you hear?” 

It was a terrible moment in John 
Edgar’s life when the eyes of Delia 
Holcombe fell upon him. His face 
became scarlet, and then pale. He 
trembled in every nerve, and felt as if 
he were about to fall; yet he stood 
without betraying his emotion. At 
last, he turned quite away from her, as 
if to break a spell which he felt to be 
intolerable. 

He looked at Edna, at the doctor, 
and his last hope fled. If he had felt 
secure in having won that girl, he had 
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now in himself incontestable evidence 
that he had lost her forever. But he 
must speak. He answered Mrs. Hol- 
combe. “No, madam,” he said, “I 
have not heard. Doctor, it was dev- 
ilish if you brought me for this. I 
could not suspect—that Mrs, Hol- 
combe — ” 

“Go!” said Edna, suddenly; and 
she said no more, nor was it needful 
that she should. 

‘Let him go,” said the doctor. “He 
has finished his work.” He looked at 
Delia. She stood with a gaze piercing 
eternity. 

But something in time touched her. 
She had for her part said all. She had 
done with earth. What could com- 
mand her, of all duties or cares now ? 
Love, springing as it were from the 
grave, and with the warmth of passion 
throwing itself on her bosom. 

‘““O my mother!” said its voice. 
“Look at me! kiss me! speak to 
are ue 

Delia’s face bent. Her eyes low- 
ered. She had not dared to meet the 
gaze that sought them ; and yet, meet- 
ing it, she saw only love and pity. 

Then she turned away from the child. 
Friend Holcombe was standing there 
as if he had been struck dumb. Death 
could not have so utterly removed his 


wife from him as had the disclosure of « 


these last moments. 

Her glance toward him seemed to 
unlock his lips. “ Delia, why did you 
keep this to yourself?” said he. 

She shook her head in dumb dis- 
tress ; at last she found voice to say, 
**T loved you.” 

“Tt is the truth,” the doctor silently 
commented; “she could say nothing 
better.” 

But Friend Holcombe could not re- 
ceive it. He could not smile and 
speak tender and soothing words to 
her, and so make nothing of this of- 
fence. He did not open his arms, he 
stood with them folded on his breast. 

“Could it be love?” he said. “I 
reckoned your love better than any- 
thing else in this world, Delia.” 

“T know you did. I could not bear 
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to let you see the truth. I had no 
right to keep the place I held so long. 
See how God has driven me from it at 
last. I say, His will be done. I am 
no hypocrite now.” 

“God open his eyes to see what this 
woman is!” prayed the doctor. 

“Do not say He has banished you ; 
but I feel as if the world were in ruins,” 
said Mr. Holcombe. He sat down and 
buried his face in his hands; and he 
had not used too strong language to 
express his thought. ; 

Then came, clear and steady, the 
voice of Delia to comfort him. ‘God 
can make a new world for you, Friend. 
He will; but first—” then she looked 
at the doctor, and spoke more rapidly 
—““T have something to do first. Will 
you go up to see Father Trost with me? 
Come, all of you. He will certify that 
I have spoken truth.” 

“Delia, do you think that I need 
evidence? No, I do not... ..Your 
word is sufficient.” 

“ But for this child’s sake,” said Det- 
wiler, now speaking. ‘Yes, Friend, let 
us go for that testimony. If we wait, it 
may be too late. Trost is failing every 
day.” 

He arose as he spoke. He was 
ready to go at once, or to assist in any 
preparations that would hasten their de- 
parture. Anything to quicken the ac- 
tion of Friend Holcombe’s brain. 

“For the child’s sake, we will go,” 
said the bishop, at length, and he walked 
out of the room; then he looked back. 
“Where is Ent?” he said, surprised 
that he did not find him waiting. 

The doctor went to the door and 
called, and the deacon, who had been 
walking in the garden, came, and they 
all saw that there was no need of ex- 
plaining the business before them to 
him. After a moment's hesitation he 
went to Mrs. Holcombe and said : — 

“T understand now why you were so 
kind to us. Mary says she loves you 
as if you were her mother. I thank 
you for what you have done for us.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ the gracious 
Lord permitted me to save you from an 
hour like this.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


ArouT noon this party stood under 
the roof of Father Trost. 

The old man was not to be disap- 
pointed, on this day, of his expectation 
of Dely Hulcum. * 

“Come,” said Delia to Mary, whom 
she found in the kitchen porch, — 
“come and hear why I trembled for 
you, child.” 

There is no judgment so searching, 
so terrible, as that which the righteous 
will pass upon himself. He cannot es- 
cape it; he may elude accusers, but 
the avenger is omnipresent and undy- 
ing. The weapons of warfare were 
forever removed from the hands of Fa- 
ther Trost, however, when he heard 
Delia Holcombe, standing by his bed- 
side, say, before these witnesses : — 

“Father Trost, I have come to ask 
you to certify to what you could not 
write for me.” 

The old man looked around upon 
these persons Mary had brought into 
his room, astonished. From one face 
to another his eyes wandered, and in 
the soul of him he felt abashed. But 
only fora moment. He had expected 
that Mrs. Holcombe would come; he 
had looked for her all the week; he 
had expressed to Ent, who had been so 
kind during his sickness, a desire to 
see her, which had in part occasioned 
his early visit at the bishop’s house that 
morning ; but he did not expect to see 
her come attended by this cloud of wit- 
nesses; and there was something so 
grand in her aspect, the solemnity of 
her bearing so much impressed him, 
that he must now think of her as any- 
thing buta criminal brought before him 
for judgment. That was a great mo- 
ment; perhaps the great moment of 
life for him. 

But, coming at that hour and mo- 
ment, the sword that was in his hand 
was turned against himself. What 
ailed him? » His lips moved, but, when 
they listened for the words which 
should come forth, no words came. 
The lips that had reviled would revile 
no more. The testimony which he had 
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rejoiced to know must be asked of him 
in the presence of witnesses was asked 
of him, and lo! his mouth was shut. 


The doctor stepped towards the bed, 
after a minute of this ineffectual efiort 
to speak had passed. He bent his ear 
towards Trost: even one witness would 
suffice, and he would be that witness ;. 
but in an instant he lifted his head 
again. “ Paralysis,” he said, turning 
to Friend Holcombe and the deacon. 

Then the people whom ‘Trost had 
fought as the enemies of righteousness 
showed themselves his friends, and 
the Hall of Judgment became the Court 
of Charity. 

“He will not recover from that 
stroke ; his hours are numbered,” said 
the doctor, a little later. ‘“ Holcombe, 
you had better go home. Delia insists 
on staying with Mary overnight. Ed- 
na can go with you. I shall stay.” 

Mr. Holcombe was fortunate in hav- 
ing Detwiler to direct him, and he 
obeyed. Was it probable that he would 
ever forget the words of Edna as he 
closed Trost’s gate behind him, — 

“Have I lost a father to-day, 
Holcombe, as well as found one ?” 

He did not instantly answer; but 
after a brief pause he said: “The 
Lord bless you, my child! my daughter 

"from the hand of the Lord.” And then 
he stooped and kissed her. 


Mr. 


Father Trost was living yet, and 
had before him the possibility of many 
days of life, when Bishop Holcombe 
summoned Deacon Ent to attend a 
church mecting in the Valley mecting- 
house. 

The announcement that the meeting 
would be held had been made on the 
preceding Sunday, and the bishop ex- 
plained the nature of the business then 
to be considered to the deacon when he 
said: “My wife will expect you. Do 
not fail us.” 

He could say no more, but that suf- 
ficed. 

“Father Trost will have no more 
testimony to bring against us in this 
world,” said August, as if impelled to 
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attempt the rescue of a precious life in 
peril. 

* Delia will have it so,” Friend Hol- 
combe answered. “I abide by he@ de- 
cision.” 

This was the simple fact. He had 
waited to learn the course that Delia 
would take, and had stood prepared to 
resign his office if she should decide 
that the time for a public confession 
had forever passed. 

“J owe confession to our people, and 
to my gracious Lord,” said she; and 
she did not add that she owed it to 
herself, —the self that died so long 
ago. 

It was but a small company that as- 
sembled for that week-day meeting. A 
few only of the more zealous of the 
brethren came from farm and workshop 
to discuss the business the bishop had 
to lay before them, — attempted to lay 
before them, I should say. He broke 
down in the words with which he en- 
deavored to prepare Delia’s confession. 
Then she arose, and underneath her 
were those everlasting arms which 


never yet failed a human creature that 


relied on them in utmost peril and ex- 
tremest need. The homage of a mor- 
tal’s faith is justified of The Almighty. 
So she stood, and saw, as it were, heav- 
en open, and pitying angels waiting for 
her words. 

The pathos and the power of her 
voice, as she acknowledged her false 
discipleship, and thanked Him who had 
at last brought her to that place and 
hour, praying man’s forgiveness, as she 
had sought that of Heaven, moved the 
most stolid heart in the little company. 
What need to dwell on the astonish- 
ment occasioned by her words? It 
was short-lived, indeed ; and when 
Deacon Ahern arose and said, “ Let 
him that is without sin condemn this 
woman,” the record of her life among 
them seemed to force itself in between 
the people and that testimony she had 
given against herself. 

So they received her back who, while 
she stood so conspicuously among them, 
had carried the sense of exile in her 
heart. The sun shone, the birds sang, 
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the earth and the heavens were glad. 
Delia was at home once more. When 
she looked around her, no face was 
turned away. No eyes were averted. 
They all loved her. They loved and 
honored her who had so loved and hon- 
oredthem. She was not to be wounded 
here in the house of friends. 

Indeed it almost seemed, when she 
stood among that little company after 
the meeting was dismissed, as if she 
had come there for congratulation and 
for homage. But if there were deep- 
seeing eyes in the congregation that 
day, they saw that the pitcher was bro- 
ken at the fountain. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

WHEN John Edgar left Bishop Hol- 
combe’s house it seemed to him that 
he was retiring from a field on which he 
had fought with Dr. Detwiler, —and as 
a vanquished man. 

He considered, and determined that 
he must get away from Swatara. It 
appeared to him, as he looked over the 
past months, that he had permitted him- 
self to be led on, if one could imagine 
such a thing, to destruction, by Mr. 
Elsden. Unformed in character, ambi- 
tious, destitute of clearly perceived 
aims, he had been imposed upon 
where he could most easily be imposed 
upon, by the name which should, as he 
believed it did, involve all courtesy, 
chivalry, generosity, and magnanimity, 
every power of duty, every possibility 
of love, — the name of gentleman. 

He sat down in his workshop after 
the interview in the minister’s house, 
and said to himself: “ Mr. Elsden led me 
wrong. The doctor was right. I am 
not fit for her.” And then he thought 
of Maxwell Boyd with a fierce spasm of 
jealousy, as of one who might be worthy 
of her; and a desire for vengeance 
leaped within him. But what should 
he do? He was powerless. 

Nothing could be clearer to him than 
that he must go away. And he went 
that night. But before he departed he 
so far got the better of himself that he 
penned a note to Maxwell and wished 
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him well, and told him that he had gone 
to seek his fortune elsewhere; and 
would he do him the favor to say so to 
Mr. Elsden? What he had said to him 
up there at his house about Miss Edna 
was all folly, as he now saw very plainly. 
He hoped that some time he should 
hear that the young lady was married 
to a man who was worthy of her, 
though perhaps there was not one liv- 
ing who would love her with more sin- 
cerity than he did. 

Mr. Elsden was surprised, vexed, and 
suspicious, when Max told him that 
John had departed. He had need of 
him. He could have made the young 
man greatly useful to himself. Besides, 
he could have prosecuted Edna’s claim 
with vigor, had it met with obstruc- 
tion in John’s hands. Her money, in- 
vested in Pit Hole and in Hook, would 
have secured a handsome profit. There 
could be no better investment. He was 
disappointed and chagrined at the turn 
affairs had taken, but he was no bung- 
Jer, and Gould not in the long run mis- 
calculate. 

It is almost needless to state that he 
never produced that certificate of which 
he had accidentally become the holder: 
there were low-minded persons who 
might thereupon have misconstrued his 
friendly relations with Father Trost, 


and his relations with John Edgar; and 
so he concluded to destroy the docu- 


ment. 

After the departure of the Boyds he 
carried out his plans in a manner that 
justitied his expectations. These plans, 
so carefully laid, failed in no particular. 
He found parties who became satisfied 
that there was an abundance of jron- 
ore in Pit Hole and in Hook, and 
money was forthcoming for the further- 
ance of his enterprises. And so he 
realized at last the dream of years. 
The debts which had hung like mill- 
stones around his neck were paid — 
even those that were outlawed — with 
the interest accruing. 

Time went on, and he returned to the 
world, to society, to his books, and to 
his leisure, leaving behind him Swatara, 
its mines, and its Mennonites. 
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When Father Trost had fought his 
fight and departed from this life, his 
granddaughter gave in her testimony 
that‘ too far east is west,” and joined 
the people whom the old man had been 
called to “sift as wheat,” and to “try 
as silver is tried.” 


The doctor urged successfully in Mr. 
Holcombe’s house that Edna should be 
sent away to school. He spoke to 
Friend and Delia, as he had before 
spoken to Edna, about his sister and her 
daughters, and suggested that in justice 
to Rolfe his daughter should have the 
best educational advantages that could 
be secured. 

“ Barlow,” he said, “is already inter- 
ested in her progress. He will be more 
interested, for she has all her father’s 
genius. Her mind craves food. Be- 
sides, this business with John has had 
its influence. If she goes away from 
here right off, art and nature will cure 
her; but if she stays, she will be dwell- 
ing on what has happened till she gets 
morbid and miserable. What do you 
think, Delia?” 

“She must go,” said Delia. 

But before she went Detwiler had 
received a second letter from Dr. 
Johnson, which contained round figures 
enough to set the brains of our people to 
calculating in a way to which they were 
altogether unaccustomed. The Asylum 
was now a self-supporting institution, 
and Dr. Johnson was not disposed to 
retain the money he happened to hold, 
when he understood the nature of Iid- 
na’s claim on Rolfe’s estate. In what- 
ever’ shape Rolfe’s money was desired, 
it should be forthcoming. 

Does anybody consider it a pity that 
the letter containing this statement was 
addressed to Dr. Detwiler, instead of 
John Edgar? John had his work to 
do, in the world within him and the 
world without him ; and is that man un- 
blessed who has discovered his field, 
and secured his tools? He might per- 
haps have grown away from Edna; but 
itis not probable that, under the best 
of circumstances, she would not have 
grown away from him. She would have 
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been burdened with the care of his life, 
and have lived for duty long after she 
had ceased to live for love. In this 
burden-bearing world some cheerful 
soul may inquire, “Was she not then 
the appointed agent of that lad’s salva- 
tion?” No doubt she was. But the 
saviors are not all slain for the cap- 
tives whom they deliver. It was well 
for John that he had loved Edna,— 
better for both that he failed in binding 
her life to his. 


Besides the note addressed to himself, 
Maxwell found in the shop where John 
had lived, moved, and had his being, a 
little package addressed to “Edna 
Rolfe.” The hand of John had been 
the first to write her name. Max gave 
the package, containing a book on draw- 
ing which John had procured for Edna, 
and another volume which he had bor- 
rowed of her, to Mrs. Holcombe. 
“ Poor fellow !” she said. 


On the day when about to depart 
with Christopher from Swatara, Max- 
well visited the house again, and ac- 
knowledged and confided to Delia the 
great hope that was in his heart, con- 
cerning Edna. “If I may ever call 
you mother,” he said, “it will make me 
as happy almost as it would to call her 
wife.” 

“The Lord bless you,” she an- 
swered, — “and bless me so much as 
to give my child to you.” 

Christopher had already explained to 
Mrs. Holcombe, as Max was aware, 
that foremost among the claims against 
him he recognized her daughter’s. 

The youth left behind him a remem- 
brancer which made Delia spend musing 
and silent hours after he had departed. 
Half the books he had brought to Swa- 
tara he left for Edna; they were books 
that would help her in her work, books 
of value to the student. 

Likewise had Edward Rolfe done. 
And the books and the life were his 
evidence! Was there evil omen in 
this? 

The Lord was merciful. Those books 
were a perpetual reminder to Edna. 
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Had there been in John Edgar that 
which could have inspired more than 
pity in the girl’s heart, it would be piti- 
ful to record that she put his last gifts 
out of sight, and gave her mind with 
all diligence to the books Max left 
behind him. But John had so rudely 
torn the ground on which she had 
stood, that she removed thence, and. 
shuddered to think how in this act he 
had resembled the blind, awful forces 
of nature. And Edna could never for- 
get the behavior of Max towards her 
mother; the reverence, homage, love, 
which had of him such strong and 
beautiful expression. He understood 
Mrs. Holcombe ina way that did honor 
to himself; and Edna perceived the 
truth. 

And then he had gone away in troub- 
le, sharing his brother’s losses. Yet 
with such good courage, and so eager 
to show Christopher that he was wor- 
thy of his highest confidence! It was 
not likely that he would be forgotten 
in the bishop’s house, or that Edna 
would not carry with her a remem-: 
brance of him, pleasant, and more 
precious than she herself understood, 
when she went with the doctor from 
Swatara. 


All winter, letters were carried across. 
the creek to the house in the shadow 
of the hills. They were carried to and 
fro. The young man who was working 
in the distant West, and the girl who 
gave herself so diligently to her studies 
in the East, each in the appointed and 
the chosen sphere, with ardor to geod 
purpose, heard now and then from each 
other, through the dear guardian of 
their lives. In the spring they went 
back again to Bishop Holcombe’s 
house, — Max as his brother’s agent, 
to pay his creditors, Edna and the 
miners. 

It was a spring of joys to youth. 
They met at the Emerald station, and 
went on to Swatara together. The 
meeting was not by chance; for Max 
knew the day appointed for Edna’s 
return, and had accordingly waited 
through the day for the arrival of the 
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evening train. He thought it would 
be a happy thing to take her back to 
her mother; an omen of further good 
might lurk in such a piece of good for- 
tune. He was the first to welcome 
Edna home again; but it was evident 
that the bishop and the doctor could 
not be far away. So it was that they 
all went together to the house beyond 
the river. 

A spring of joysto youth! But while 
the months had given ever-deepening 
and enlarged life to these young ones, 
what had they done for her of whom 
chiefly this tale has been told? Go- 
ing out of the world! Going down to 
the grave! They have come, it would 
seem, to catch the last brightness of her 
smile, the last glimpse of her departing 
glory. 


Friend Holcombe, who through many 
a dreary day appeared to see a gulf be- 
tween himself and Delia, had at last 
bridged that gulf, as the winter wore 
away. Man never came so near to 
woman ; life was never more complete- 
ly merged in life. He had forgiven 
her, and had said that there was neth- 
ing to forgive. She knew there was; 
but it is gladness to think that, while 
she knew this, she knew also that she 
was secure in her husband’s love. 


When she saw Edward’s daughter 
coming back with the eager step of 
happy youth, followed by Maxwell! 
Boyd, strength returned to her soul, 
and brightness to her dear eyes; she 
went about the house with the activity 
of old time ; but no new day’s gladness 
could restore the old time’s vigor. 

“This can last but a few days. She 
will spend in a week what she will nev- 
er get back again,” said the doctor to 
Mr. Holcombe. “But it is her great 
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harvest of joy ;— better to die, reaping 
ee? 

But that was a conclusion to which 
the bishop could not come without 
tears; and he answered: “You must 
not leave us again. Stay here; let me 
feel that we have yor, or I cannot bear 
rion 

But the young eyes were holden. 
They saw only what a word could ex- 
plain, — work-weariness, — too constant 
serving ; and Edna said, “I have come 
to serve in her place, and she shall 
have rest.” So easily would she mend 
the irreparable breach ! 

Maxwell stayed one week in Swa- 
tara, and the bishop’s house was his 
home. Before he went away he said 
to Delia : — 

“JT have been speaking to Edna. 
She has given me—” When he had 
spoken thus far he took her hand and 
reverently kissed it. His tears fell fast 
and hindered his speech. 

“Has God given you to me, Maxwell, 
for a son?” 

“© Mother !” 

Sweeter sound than that could never 
fail on Delia’s ear. 

‘Thank God !” she said. 


But the consummation of joy was not 
for her. It was after she had departed 
this life that Friend Holcombe pro- 
nounced a fatherly and a priestly bless- 
ing on the daughter and the sen of 
Delia. 

The doctor was living with him then ; 
and year after year, as the young people 
came back to set in order the house 
which was forever sacred to Delia 
Holcombe’s memory, and to make it 
bright and cheerful through the sum- 
mer months, they found those two pur- 
suing their labers of love in the pa- 
tience of hope. 
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LIFE-SAVING AS 
(CERIOUS and frequent disasters, 
involving large sacrifices of prop- 
erty and of human life, have lately di- 
rected public attention to the imperfect 
guards against accident, and to the in- 
adequate means of rescue, which are 
maintained in this country. Compared 
with the measures of safety adopted by 
all corporations, private and public, 
and enforced by law, in France, Eng- 
land and Germany, our precautions 
against disasters by fire, on railways, 
in mines and at sea are simply disgrace- 
ful. There is no country of equal 
intelligence and population in which 
the policy of prevention has been, and 
is, so little employed, or in which the 
organized preventive forces are so 
small as America. This is true not 
only of accidents, but of crimes; our 
police forces are organized, not to 
deter criminals by their numbers and 
strict surveillance, but to detect offend- 
ers after the commission of the crime. 
We have no organization which bears 
the slightest semblance to the thor- 
oughly educated corps of railway oper- 
atives who run the trains in England 
with such security that “death on the 
rail,” so horribly common with us, 
is less frequent there than death by 
lightning, while the chances of being 
hung for crime are thirty times as fa- 
vorable as of being crushed by cars. 
This corps is estimated by Samuel 
Smiles (1868) at 163,068 in number, 
and is described as being composed 
of “the picked men of the country.” 
These men are employed to work the 
machinery of about 14,000 miles of 
railway. A writer in the New York 
Times estimates the railway-operating 
empiloyés in America at only 150,000, 
for 45,cc0 miles of railway ; these are 
also picked men, that is, picked up at 
a moment’s notice and educated at the 
brakes. We have here also no coast- 
guard, no life-boat service, and very 
inadequate fire-brigades as compared 
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with those of England aad France. 
We have not even humane associa- 
tions, holding out the small incentive 
ofa medal of honor to individual efforts 
at saving life, and the law ignores such 
inducements. 

It is not a little strange that a peo- 
ple so pre-eminently practical as the 
Americans should have thus utterly 
failed to systematically provide, as oth- 
ers have, against accidents. We have 
no idea of the value of the ounce of 
prevention: we are undeniably fast, but 
we do not know how to make haste 
slowly. Asystem of signals, — suchas 
that without whose direction no loco- 
motive in England ever turns a wheel, 
— worked by an intelligent man, would 
have saved from a horrible death by 
fire eight passengers on the Erie Rail- 
way, in June last. An inspection-corps 
on the Long Island Railroad would 
have prevented the terrible accident, 
resulting from a broken rail, which oc- 
curred on that road in April.- An edu- 
cated fireman at the furnace would have 
prevented the accumulation of the gases 
in the shaft of the Avondale mine in 
September, and the consequent dread- 
ful explosion and loss of one hundred 
and three lives; and had the greater 
precaution of sinking a double shaft 
been employed, the security would have 
been certain and the accident could not 
have occurred. There are countless 
instances where the violation of the 
simple rule “ prevention is better than 
cure” has cost precious lives and valu- 
able property ; and our readers scarce- 
ly need to be reminded of the criminal 
carelessness with which the American 
hastes to be rich, at the constant risk 
of death. Before the inquest on the 
one hundred and three victims of the 
Avondale disaster was completed, work 
in the mines was resumed without a 
change in the shaft arrangements or the 
addition of a single precaution against 
like accidents. A New York paper, out 
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of patience with the men who flocked 
to obtain work in this pit of death, 
protested that they deserved the fate 
they defied; but it never invoked the 
power of the law against the proprie- 
tors who deliberately reset such a 
deadly trap to eatch the poor fellows 
who are compelled to choose between 
its dangers and starvation. 

But though we neglect the preventive 
measures, American inventive genius 
has been largely directed to the con- 
struction of various machines for res- 
cuing endangered life and property. 
The steam-fire engine is one admirable 
result; the preservation of property 
was the incentive to its invention and 
use, and as a consequence it was rap- 
idly introduced into all the large cities 
of the Union. But the manufacture of 
fire-escapes, which save life only, is — 
as a business — a failure, and the law 
which requires that these appliances 
shall be affixed to all houses in which 
two or more families reside is a dead 
letter. It has been shown by compe- 
tent authority (the Board of Health of 
New York City) that the sacrifice of 
human life by the adulteration of kero- 
sene burning-fluid is greater than that by 
railroad and steamboat accidents com- 
bined ; yet it seems impossible to en- 
force the law, and stop the adultera- 
tion which yields to numerous dealers 
a handsome profit on an otherwise val- 
ueless article. How the inventor of 
the life-boat struggled to introduce it, 
is a familiar and painful story ; indeed, 
every effort to introduce contrivances 
of like character, which have for their 
purpose the saving of life only, is met 
with an apathy as singular as it is hor- 
rifying. Mr. Francis was many years 
in perfecting his admirable life-boat, but 
it required many more years of time, 
and greater labor, to bring it into gen- 
eral use. I am aware, as may be some 
of my readers interested in this sub- 
ject, of a similar struggle going on at 
the present time in this country. An 
inventor whose life-saving apparatus 
has been practically tested, and award- 
ed prizes, at the French Industrial 
Exhibition of 1867, and by the Soci 
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Centrale de Sauvetage des Naifragés, 
has been for years endeavoring to in- 
duce steamship-owners to adopt and 
use his apparatus, but thus far in vain. 
He has endeavored to bring it to gen- 
eral public notice by exhibitions of its 
practical application in New York Har- 
bor. To one of these remarkable dis- 
plays the whole press of New York 
was invited ; but no notices of it were 
published. I had the curiosity to in- 
quire at one of the principal offices 
the reason of the omission, and was 
told that the enterprise was one of 
private, not public interest, and that 
the paper did not notice such unless 
paid therefor. It was in vain that I 
endeavored to convince the proprietor, 
who had a holy horror of the “puff 
gratuitous,” that a duty to the public, 
which is (or rather ought to be) in- 
terested in all philanthropic enterprises, 


‘even though actuated by private inter- 


est, should have led him to notice this 
apparatus.* 

A few months ago, another inventor, 
after the exercise of much patience and 
ingenuity, succeeded in securing a test 
by the Navy Department at Washing- 
ton of his apparatus for instantly de- 
taching a life-boat from the davits in 
order to launch it, when filled, with 
precision and safety in the heaviest 
seas. He also succeeded in getting the 
Washington newspaper correspondents 
to announce the fact that such a test 
was to be made. but from that day to 
this, no report of the result of the ex- 
periment has been made by officers or 
reporters, and the “let-go,” as the in- 
vention was called, is still a mystery to 
the public. 

But even should such inventors suc- 
ceed in bringing their apparatus into 


* The apparatus was an improvement on the cork 
jacket. It enveloped the entire person like a coat of 
mail, there being a cowl intended for the protection 
of the head during the day, and to be used as a pil- 
low at night. ‘The inventor claimed that the wearer 
could float and sleep in armor for weeks. Accompa- 
nying each suit was a water-tight tin can sufficiently 
buoyant to carry a quantity of food and water to last 
aweek, besides Roman candles and other signal- 
lights to be used to attract the attention of passing 
vessels. ‘The whole costume with the attachments 
could be put on the person in two minutes. 
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use, it is to be doubted if the result 
would fully justify their anticipations 
or repay their efforts and expenditures. 
Only a fear of the Jaw induces ship- 
owners and officers to provide their 
steamers with life- boats, buoys, and 
preservers ; and in thousands of cases, 
on every inland stream in the country, 
the law is not observed at all. Ap- 
proaching the dangerous entrances to 
a harbor, every ship takes on board, at 
a loss of time and a heavy expense in 
money, a local pilot; but it is not a 
desire to secure the safety of the pas- 
sengers which induces this action on 
the part of the captain. It is done, 
with many complaints and curses at 
delay and expense, because the failure 
to do so nullifies the insurance policy 
on the vessel and cargo. Unless, there- 
fore, some such regulation create a de- 
mand for life-saving apparatus, the fear 
of the law and consideration for the 
public safety will not. It will proba- 
bly surprise many readers to learn that 
the cork life-buoys, cork jackets, cork 
beds, and the like life-preserving arti- 
cles, with which steamers are partly 
provided, and which are sometimes 
sold to individuals, are adulterated. 
Yet such is the fact; and for the sim- 
ple reason that the demand, created in 
the first place by the law and not by 
an honest desire to secure the safety 
of the passengers, is not maintained, 
and is not adequate to repay honest 
manufacture. No seaman of experi- 
ence buys a buoy, jacket, or bed with- 
out first examining it by puncturing it 
through and through to detect the adul- 
teration. 
sold by ship-chandlers, and furnished 
to passengers on our steamships and 
boats, are made of straw and rushes 
and defective cork. After becoming 
thoroughly saturated with water, as 
they must in a short time, they not 
only do not buoy up the swimmer, but 
become a positive weight about him, 
and inevitably sink him if he be com- 
pelled to remain many hours in the 
water. The same kind of adulteration, 
I may remark by the way, is extended 
to cables and other tackle used by 
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ships, all of which experienced seamen 
test before buying. 
ne There are numerous other instances 
of the indifference of corporations and 
the government to the safety of the pub- 
lic. An effort was made some years 
since, to establish on the American sea- 
coast the storm-signals in successful use 
in England ; and though advocated with 
the greatest earnestness, the attention 
of the country has never been drawn 
seriously to it. Only a few practical 
seamen and as many meteorologists 
seemed to appreciate the importance to 
commerce and to life of a signal tele- 
graph, which would indicate to our 
merchant-fleet for many miles at sea 
the approach and the character and 
force of storms while they were yet at 
a distance. The life-boats which the 
law requires each vessel to carry are 
in nine cases out of ten useless. Few 
of them can live in seas which wreck 
vessels ; the instances in which they 
have been launched in heavy seas are 
very rare, and those still fewer where 
they have conveyed passengers from a 
beached vessel through a heavy surf to 
the shore. In the event of fire at sea 
the life-boats would: doubtless be valua- 
ble aids to escape if they were prop- 
erly carried in the davits, but this is 
seldom done, —they are usually stored 
in some out-of-the-way place on deck. 
The most encouraging of the efforts 
I have yet observed in this country 
for the saving of life at sea is the or- 
ganization of fleets of wrecking-vessels 
by incorporated companies. But Iam 
sorry to confess that what little phi- 
lanthropy I have was much shocked 
when, in examining into the system, I 
found that the primary object of these 
organizations was altogether selfish ; 
the saving of property, and not of life, 
being the incentive to their expensive 
organization, constant surveillance of 
the coast, and prompt action in suc- 
coring vessels in danger. These com- 
panies, which save life by the ship-load, 
I find, are as indifferent as others to 
the claims of humanity, and perform 
their duty in saving life because it is 
necessary to the legal establishment of 
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their claim to be paid for what property 
they may save. There is a premium 
for saving property, —none for saving 
life; the law of salvage directly en- 
courages the picking up of floating 
cotton-bales, but only indirectly com- 
mends the rescue of sinking human 
beings. In other words, the United 
States laws of “wreck and salvage” 
require that a wrecker, in establishing 
his claim for saving property, shall 
prove that he endeavored to save all 
life endangered before attempting to 
secure the property at risk; this is 
the only inducement held out by this 
great nation to lead men to save the 
lives of their fellow-creatures. 

It is this pecuniary inducement of 
salvage which has resulted in the sys- 
tematizing of wrecking as a business. 
The organizations and operations of 
these several companies, and the ad- 
ventures of some of their ewzployés, are 
of a very curious character, and may 
be studied with interest and profit. 

There are five incorporated compa- 
nies at work on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts; and there may be others of 
which I know hothing, for this is a 
branch of industry which has seldom 
made its details public. These five 
companies are named and organized 
as follows: — 


Name. No. 
« of Men. 
Atlantic Submarine Wrecking Com- 
pany, NewYork . . 2. + « F 128 
New York Wrecking and Towing 
Com = , 6 102 
Boston Wrecking Compaz 5 3 
Norfolk si sa 3 
New Orleans “‘ st 4 700 
Pi! «2 4 toe + HS RE 492 


Each vessel of the several fleets is 
fitted up for its peculiar service with 
apparatus to extinguish flames; great 
pumps for exhausting water from the 
holds of sunken ships ; lifting-appara- 
tus of all kinds, from the derrick and 
hydraulic pump and “ gutta-percha 
pontoons ”’—the latter an application 
of the balloon principle to lifting-pur- 
poses — to the jack- screw and the 
common cask; but singularly enough, 
in all those which I visited I found no 
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trace whatever of life-boats or life-pre- 
servers. The organizers of these com- 
panies seem never to have provided 
facilities for saving life; they are life- 
preservers and rescuers on compulsion 
and without consideration. The decks 
are well strewn with cables and chains 
and anchors, there is generally a surf- 
boat on board, but never by any chance 
or error a patent life-preserver or cork 
bed. ‘The boats, too, are small, and not 
specially built for the service, being 
usually old tugs, with the addition of 
hoisting-apparatus looking very much 
like masts without sails. 

These five companies patrol the 
Atlantic and the Gulf coast as closely 
as our streets are patrolled at night; 
but this is not done solely by the ves- 
sels of the fleet. Each company has 
its locality to watch; a mutual un- 
derstanding seems to give the Boston 
company the surveillance of the coast 
from Maine to Rhode Island, — only 
the wreckers of Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard and of the dangerous reefs in 
that vicinity disputing its claim ; the two 
New York companies divide the Long 
Tsland Sound and the New Jersey coast 
to Cape May between them, leaving the 
pickings to the fisher-wreckers of Bar- 
negat; the Norfolk company has no 
rivals from Cape May southward to the 
Florida reefs, save the tar-heeled North 
Carolinian pirates on the dangerous 
coast about Hatteras ; the Florida reefs 
are given up to the old-style wreckers, 
who have fished and fought there for 
fifty years ; and all the rest of the Gulf 
coast is surrendered to the New Or- 
leans company. Of course it would be 
impossible to keep vessels continually 
moving about these courses on the 
watch for wrecks, and no attempt is 
made to do so, but still a strict surveil- 
lance is always kept by the companies’ 
agents on the coast. These agents are 
all sorts of persons and characters, 
their medium of communication with 
the central offices is the telegraph, and 
with the vessels cruising at sea the 
signal-flag. They are the small farm- 
ers, fishers, wreckers, light-house keep- 
ers, and others living on the coast. 
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A standing reward induces aay one of 
them, observing a vessel wrecked or in 
danger of being wrecked on the coast 
in their vicinity, to ride to the nearest 
telegraph-office and announce the dan- 
ger in which the véssel is placed to the 
president of the company. By another 
standing agreement with the telegraph 
companies, the despatch announcing a 
wreck is delivered in duplicate and 
triplicate, or, technically speaking, 
“dropped” at all the boat-stations of 
the company. Thus the captains of 
the several boats of a company know 
of a wreck as soon as the president, 
and, steaming up, wait for orders, or act 
on their own judgment with prompt- 
ness. Many of the agents are queer 
old characters, —men who have not 
wandered from the coast for years, — 
men with eyes sharper, in spite of old 
age, than the hawk’s, and able to dis- 
cern the condition of a ship so far at 
sea as to be invisible to inexperienced 
though younger eyes. Among others 
who combine this extra work with their 
daily labor is the “Hermit of the 
Highlands,” an old gentleman who has 
a lookout in the light-house at Never- 
sink Highlands, near the Sandy Hook 
entrance to New York Harbor. He is, 
as I learned from himself last summer, 
more than threescore years old, but he 
is hale and ruddy in spite of his spare- 
ness, and has that quickness of move- 
ment which we see in those old men 
only who have lived busy lives free 
from dissipation. Thirty-two years ago 
he was a ship-news reporter at ihe 
station in New York, being engaged 
to receive the despatches transmitted 
by the semaphoric telegraph. This 
telegraph was at that time attracting 
comment as a remarkable means of 
transmitting news at the rapid rate of 
six miles a minute, —a boast made by 
the inventor of the signal code, Mar- 
ryat, about the same time (1830) that 
the daring innovator, George Stephen- 
son, declared, amid much laughter by 
Parliament and people, that he could 
run his locomotive with a train attached 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
One summer the ship-news reporter 
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asked for a vacation; he was in ill 
health ; and as a recreation the com- 
pany sent him to the Neversink High- 
lands to transmit messages, and forgot 
to recall him. There he has remained 
ever since, forgotten ; and though liv- 
ing within twenty miles of New York 
and fifteen of Long Branch, he has 
never since visited either, knows noth- 
ing of the latter as a fashionable water- 
ing-place, or of the appearance of the 
former north of what he remembers as 
the swamp in Canal Street. He re- 
ported the arrival of the first steamship 
that ever touched these shores. His 
practised eye enables him to discern 
vessels at incredible distances, and to 
tell by their build the name of each. 
As soon as an approaching vessel ap- 
pears above the horizon, he can tell her 
name, and does tell it by means of the 
telegraph instrument, which, with the 
telescope, forms the apparatus of his 
little office, to the news-offices in New 
York; and the fact appears in the ship- 
news columns in all the papers of the 
next day under the head “Below,” 
which means that the vessel named is 
in the Lower Bay. If a wreck occurs 
within the sharp vision of the old re- 
porter, he telegraphs name, locality, and 
nature of the wreck to the wrecking- 
companies as well as to the newspa- 
pers, and calls the reward of the for- 
mer his perquisites. In the same man- 
ner the farmers, fishers, and wreck- 
ers serve the wrecking-companies as 
agents, 

It is marvellous with what rapidity 
the wrecking-boats act, on the receipt 
of the telegrams announcing the loss 
of a vessel. A display of this prompt- 
ness led to my inquiry into the subject. 
I was crossing East River from Brook- 
lyn to New York by Wall Street ferry 
in May last, and witnessed the collision 
of a tug with a small steam ferry-boat. 
The ferry-boat immediately began to 
sink and to capsize. Dozens of vessels 
of all kinds rushed to the rescue of 
those on board, and saved all who 
were compelled to take to the water. 
Among others I saw the wrecking-boat 
“Philip” leave her dock, run out into 
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the stream, attach a cable to the sink- 
ing vessel, and tow her out of the chan- 
nel into shallow water, where she sank, 
only to be raised the next day by the 
same boat which had so promptly aided 
her. Another remarkable illustration 
of the activity of these salvors is found 
in the account of the wrecks of Septem- 
ber 8, 1869. Om that night a severe 
gale on Long Island Sound drove six 
vessels high and dry on the beach in 
Tarpaulin Cove, seven others at Coast- 
ers’ Harbor, as many on the islands 
about Newport: in all forty-three ves- 
sels were wrecked at various points 
on the coasts of the Sound. On the 
12th of the same month, three days 
later, the wrecking-masters of a single 
company had visited these wrecks and 
made preparations to float them again, 
and the work on all was completed be- 
fore the week had elapsed. 

Attached to one of these companies, 
and.in command of the wrecking- 
steamer “ Philip,” is an old sailor, by 
name and title Captain Charles Haz- 
zard, who is doubtless justly entitled 
to the honor he claims, of having saved 
more human lives than any other man 
now living in the United States. He 
has been a wrecker for twenty-eight suc- 
cessive years, and has survived no less 
than nineteen of his own boats. He 
has had command of a wrecking-vessel 
from the time he reached the age of 
twenty-one, and he served six years of 
apprenticeship before reaching that 
chiefest of all dignities in his eyes. 
The life appears to have a strange fas- 
cination for him, and he is seldom ab- 
sent from his vessel ; when in the city, 
his restlessness makes him a most un- 
comfortable companion ; at sea he is 
contented and congenial, and one of the 
most interesting and pleasant of talk- 
ers. It is not difficult to detect that 
his education has been almost wholly 
received at sea; but even a landsman 
can see that his nautical knowledge 
is perfect and his training as a wrecker 
complete. 

I had occasion to ask him once what 
guided him in his cruises; what led 
him to leave port; what to return to 
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pert; in short, how he ‘nosed out” 
wrecks with such surprising accuracy. 

“Why, it’s all owing to common 
sense, reason, and experience,” he an- 
swered. “What leads a merchant to 
fetch certain goods from abroad, but 
his knowledge of what the people 
want ?” 

“Come, come, that’s not a fair illus- 
tration. The merchant is guided by 
fixed rules, known to all commercial 
men. Wreckers are not.” 

“Yes, they are,” he persisted. “ Now, 
if the first place, I know the coast; I 
know this coast just as well as you 
know any street in New York. I know 
its capes as you know the street-cor- 
ners; I know where the dangerous 
shoals and reefs are as well as you 
know the bad crossings, — every bit as 
well as the policeman does his beat. 
Then I know the water currents and 
the wind currents, and I can tell— 
what I expect you can’t— from the 
looks of the sky whether there is go- 
ing to be a storm ora fog, and I can 
guess pretty fairly at their force and 
density, and how long they will last. 


‘I know, of course, which way the wind 


blows, and I can calculate where it 
would carry a ship if it caught it un- 
awares. Besides that, I know the 
routes of the ships, and their times. 
You know the habits of your friends, 
the way they go to their business and 
to their homes, and their hours, and you 
can go out with some certainty of meet- 
ing them at certain points. Well, I 
know the ships’ routes and their time, 
and I can steam out and be pretty cer- 
tain to meet ’em. I can guess, too, that 
a certain ship has met with a storm ata 
certain point, and I can calculate pretty 
accurately where that storm carried 
her; so I steam to that point to help 
her if it is necessary. That’s the way 
I saved the ‘Isaac Webb’ last winter. 
There was a heavy storm out beyond 
the Hook, and was likely to lasta day or 
two. I knew the ‘Isaac Webb’ was 
due somewhere in the ‘pocket,’ — 
that’s the name we give to the ocean 
between the Long Island and New Jer- 
sey coasts just beyond Sandy Hook, — 
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and I steamed up and went down to 
the Lower Bay. That night we could 
n’t go outside the bar, because the 
storm was very furious, blowing from the 
northeast, but I kept a sharp lookout 
along the Jersey coast. You see | 
never watched the Long Island coast, 
because the wind blew from that direc- 
tion. That was common sense, was n't 
ie 

I admitted that I thought it was. 

“ Well, early next morning,” he re- 
sumed, “J was on the lookout, and 
saw straight across the low sands of 
the Hook the very ‘Isaac Webb’ I 
had been watching for ashore on the 
Jersey beach, and making signals of 
distress. I roused all hands and went 
out beyond the bar to aid her, but I 
soon begun to think I was a fool for 
my pains, for the sea was running high, 
and I knew I would have to keep head 
on to the waves, or go ashore broad- 
side, as the ‘Webb’ had already done. 
Then I begun to reflect, too, that the 
‘Webb’ was an emigrant packet-ship, 
and full of passengers, and I’d have to 
take ‘em all off before I could do any- 
thing for the ship. You see, I ain’t 
hard-hearted, and would do as much as 
anybody to help a drowning man; but 
life-saving don’t pay. If I had a-been 
hard - hearted, I would n’t have gone 
out of the Hook at all. Besides, I 
could n’t make any bargain for saving 
the ship till I saved the passengers, 
and the way she was thumping when I 
got near her satisfied me she could n’t 
be saved if I stopped to save the pas- 
sengers. She was broadside along the 
beach, and the rollers broke over her 
every time. The passengers were 
above deck, clinging to the rigging and 
masts wherever they could. The yards 
were all loose, and swinging about in 
the gale at a fearful rate, the torn sails 
snapping like whips. I expected to 
see masts, rigging, people, and all go 
over every minute. I felt the case was 
almost hopeless; I saw very soon that 
I could n’t save the passengers without 
saving the ship, and didn’t see much 
chance for that. The mate of the 
‘Webb’ knew me and my boat, and 
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when I got within hearing he called 
out, ‘Hazzard, for God’s sake try to 
do something for us.’ At the same 
time the passengers raised a similar 
cry of, ‘Save us, captain, save us.’ I 
didn’t like to leave them then, though 
I thought it was tempting Providence 
to try and help them; so I concluded 
to make one effort, and, after looking 
below at the state of the boilers and 
machinery, and cautioning the engineer 
to keep up full steam and mind the sig- 
nals, | backed down and threw them a 
hawser. It was a dangerous business, 
I tell you, and I saw by their looks that 
my men thought so too. ‘It’s only 
adding the “ Philip” to that wreck,’ 
said my mate. The ‘ Webb’ crew and 
passengers saw what a _ desperate 
chance it was, but they acted prompt 
and made fast the hawser at the fore. 
I went to the helm myself and signalled 
to steam ahead, which the engineer 
did slowly ; the hawser tautened, and, 
just as I expected to see the ‘ Webb’ 
move, the hawser parted, and a shriek 
of despair went up on board the 
‘Webb.’ 

“1 stood off from the wreck then for 
some time; I had to steam ahead to 
keep bows on to the sea, you know ; 
and the cries for help went up as long 
as I could hear ’em above the roll of 
the waves. I concluded after a time to 
make another trial, and again backed 
down to the wreck and cast aboard a 
fourteen-inch hawser, the heaviest I 
had. I moved her that time, but I 
never got her head to the sea. I had 
to drag her for a mile and a half-broad- 
side to the beach, touching the sandy 
bottom half the distance, until I rounded 
the Hook. Then I dragged her inside 
and behind the Hook, and let her sink 
in shallow water, but smooth. If she 
had remained outside she would have 
been battered to pieces, but inside she 
could rest until we chose to raise her. 
There was no difficulty in getting the 
passengers off, and I steamed up to 
New York with four hundred passen- 
gers on the‘ Philip.’ The next day the 
‘Webb’ was raised and taken to the 
dock in New York, and is now making 
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her voyages again. Now I claim that 
the ‘ Philip’ saved that ship and those 
people. The ‘Webb’ would have gone 
to pieces in a few hours more, and those 
people would have been drowned; 
some of ’em might have reached the 
Hook, but not many. That was com- 
mon sense what did it, and I claim to 
have saved their lives.” 

“T should say so, undoubtedly.” 

* And I claim I ’ve saved more lives 
than any other man in the United 
States in the same way, though I never 
got any credit forit. I never wanted 
pay, but I would like the credit. They 
did talk about humane-society medals, 
but I ain’t never seen any, except the 
Albert medal given by Queen Victoriz 
to two Americans.” 

“ How many lives do you suppose you 
have saved, Captain ?”? I asked. 

He looked a little puzzled. 

“And how many ships have you 
aided ?” 

“That ’s a tough question to an- 
swer,” he said at length. “Twenty- 
eight years is a long time to think over 
for names and dates and the like. 
Many of the vessels I have aided have 
not been totally wrecked, you know, 
and life was not in danger. I reckon I 
must have aided five hundred vessels 
in my time, — that is, of all classes and 
in all conditions. But the big wrecks 
which would have been total and with 
heavy loss of life ain’t many. I can 
remember the names of a few. There 
was the ship ‘ Vespasian,’ which went 
ashore at Barnegat twenty-seven years 
ago, — that was my first big wreck. She 
went to pieces before my work was 
done, but I took off her crew and three 
hundred passengers. I lost the ‘ Duch- 
ess of Orleans,’ at Sandy Hook Point, 
twenty-five years ago, but I took off her 
crew and five hundred and odd passen- 
gers. The bark ‘Vernon’ and crew of 
sixteen were rescued at Fire Island 
the same winter. The English bark 
‘Greenock’? was a total wreck near 
Montauk Point twenty years ago, but I 
took off four hundred passengers and 
crew from her. Then there was four 
hundred more from the ‘ Henry Clay’ 
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at Cranberry Inlet ; five hundred from 
the ship ‘ Argo,’ at Barnegat; six hun- 
dred from the ship ‘ Garrick,’ one of 
the old Collins Dramatic line, —all 
wrecked about fifteen years ago; then 
the ‘North America,’ from which I 
rescued six hundred people while she 
was breaking to pieces. Then came 
the ‘ Cornelius Grinnell,’ with six hun- 
dred passengers ; the ‘ New Erie,’ with 
two hundredsand fifty ; the ship * Scot- 
land’ at Egg Harbor, with five hun- 
dred more; the ‘Isaac Webb,’ with 
four hundred more; besides the crew 
and passengers of the ‘Chauncey Je- 
rome,’ ‘Flying Dutchman,’ ‘St. Patrick,’ 
‘New York,’ and ‘Windsor Fay,’ —a 
hundred and fifty of these there must 
have been, easy. How many is that?” 

I had been making memoranda of 
the names and figures as the captain 
related them, and, casting up the total 
and giving ita head, I read it aloud to 
him as follows : — 


Tue Capratn’s Rott or Honor. 
Passengers 


Year. Vessels, Locality. saved. 
1842 Vespasian Barnegat 300 
1844 Duchess of York Sandy Hook 500 
1844 Vernon Fire Island 16 
1849 ©6Greenock Montauk 400 
1854 Henry Clay Cranberry Inlet 400 
1854 Argo Barnegat 500 
1854 Garrick 600 

North America 600 

Cornelius Grinnell Goo 
1854 New Erie 250 

Scotiand Egg Harbor 500 
1868 Isaac Webb Sandy Hook 400 

Chauncey Jerome } 

Flying Dutchman | 

St. Patrick r 150 

New York 

Windsor Fay } 


Total, ~—17 vessels ; Passengers : 5216 


“That’s a good number,” said the 
captain, repeating the total. “I really 
hadn’t any idea myself that it was so 
many. I don’t suppose I can claim to 
have saved all those people, for some 
would have escaped anyhow.” 

Still,” I said, pursuing my favorite 
argument, “that does not lessen the 
magnitude of the service done nor can- 
cel the obligations of the rescued. But 
the world never recognizes at its full 
value the labor and the forethoucht 
which saves life by rendering accident 
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impossible, or providing a ready means 
of rescue. You will get more credit 
with the public by picking up a single 
man actually sinking in the water, than 
by saving six hundred and the ship too, 
in which they were about to be wrecked 
and lost.” 

“ And those you save,” broke in the 
captain, with some petulancy of tone, 
“never give you any credit.” 

“Very seldom, I am afraid.” 

* Not even when you risk your own 
boat,” —I don’t suppose the captain 
ever thought about risking his life in 
the same connection, — “not even 
when you risk your own boat to save 
them. Now there was the wreck of the 
ship ‘Dashing Wave,’ — I don’t think 
I mentioned:her before, did I? Well, 
the ‘Dashing Wave’ was from Califor- 
nia, and ran ashore near Barnegat. She 
was got off by her crew and was towed 
by the ‘Gladiator’ round the Hook 
and into the Herse-Shoe in the Lower 
Bay. Here she was left, while the 
‘Gladiator’ ran up to New York for 
more hands and pumps, for the 
‘Wave’ was leaking badly. While 
she was gone a heavy nor’wester 
sprung up, and the ‘Wave’ was soon 
thumping against the west shore of the 
Hook. Observing her signals of dis- 
tress from my station at the Hook, I 
put off to her, and, getting in hailing- 
distance, was told she had six feet 
of water in her hold, and filling rapidly. 
Her crew were worn out at the pumps, 
so there was nothing to do but save 
them and let the ship sink. I steamed 
up under her lee, but found it almost im- 
possible to get near her. As the waves 
broke over her, they washed my upper 
deck and pilot-house. You can guess 
how rough it was, when I tell you that 
one of the breakers passing over the 
‘Wave’ amidship fell on my deck and 
carried me aft twenty-five feet, and I 
escaped being swept overboard only by 
clinging to the rail. Noticing that the 
‘Wave’ was sinking fast, I backed un- 
der her bows and told the crew to jump 

- for their lives, for I couldn’t do any 
better. Thirty of ’em made the leap 
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and were saved. It was the only chance 
of salvation they had. No ship’s boat 
could have lived in that sea; the ship 
could n’t last an hour; it would have 
been destruction to me if I had touched 
her or ventured nearer ; yet these same 
fellows actually grumbled, after they 
were safe, because I had n’t done more 
for ’em. I saved some rich citizens of 
, in the same way once ; but, though 
I can’t say they were ungrateful, they 
treated me very shabby, I thought.” 

“ Fhow Pe? 

“Well, while I was laying in port the 
papers talked soft stuff and nonsense 
about my gallantry, and two hundred 
ladies came aboard in a bunch to thank 
me, and wanted me to go ashore. I 
had to put off to sea before I was 
ready, to get rid of those women.” 

“Was not that showing their grati- 
tude?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose it was; but, 
you see, that public way of doing it 
don’t suit me. I like to see a man 
grateful, but I don’t care for him to tell 
me so, particular if everybody’s look- 
ing on.” 

It is an inconsistency which I sus- 
pect to be common to all really modest 
people, to wish to know that those 
whom they oblige are grateful, without 
being told so. What a pity it is that 
all persons thus obliged have not the 
sense and discrimination and delicacy 
to prove, instead of proclaiming, their 
gratitude ! 

The captain is a type of a class — 
not large, it is true—which has been 
enabled in an unostentatious way to do 
much good; and he is a fair sample of 
several others whom I have met, and to 
the recital of whose adventures I have 
listened. The good accomplished by 
such men through the organized means 
at their hands is immense, and de- 
serves fuller and more appropriate re- 
cognition and commendation than this 
brief and incomplete account of their 
method of operation. The good such 
men might do if encouraged and re- 
warded by proper laws is simply incal- 
culable. 
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HOULD he be encouraged to come? 

The Irish of California — in 1860 
one tenth of the entire population — 
think not. So does Senator Casserly, 
himself of Irish blood; and the fact 
that he is a man of thoughtfulness, cul- 
ture, and generally liberal views makes 
his intense feeling on this subject all 
the more striking and illustrative. Last 
summer the merchants of San Fran- 
cisco welcomed a large number of rep- 
resentative men from Chicago in a 
banquet at which the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, several United States Senators, 
and two hundred gentlemen prominent 
in the professions and in business, were 
present. But when six leading Chinese 
merchants entered the hall, habited in 
rich, elaborately ornamented native cos- 
tumes, and Mr. Casserly saw that they 
were to participate in the festivities, 
he seized his hat and abruptly disap- 
peared ! 

The contractor or manufacturer who 
wants ten, or ten hundred, or ten thou- 
sand Chinese laborers, orders them 
through a San Trancisco firm exactly 
as he would order an invoice of cotton 
or sugar. If the number is too large 
to be obtained in California, the firm in 
turn makes a requisition for them upon 
its agents in China, and in due time 
they are delivered. The firm pays their 
passage, taking a lien upon their labor 
to reimburse itself. When set to work 
on railroads or kindred enterprises, 
they organize into gangs of about thir- 
ty, each of which selects a head man. 
He purchases supplies for them from 
the house which brought them into the 
country, and through these sales the 
house obtains its profits. Mr. Casserly 
denounces this system as importation, 
not immigration, and as ruinous to the 
interests of white workmen. “John 
Chinaman,” argues the senator, in ef- 
fect, “is a most frugal man, a most 
patient laborer, often a most cunningly 
skilled mechanic, and therefore — we do 


not want him!” This, too, in a coun- 
try whose supreme need is labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, —a country with 
only half a million of inhabitants now, 
but with resources waiting to be de- 
veloped which would easily support 
fifty millions. Indeed, it must contain 
eighty-three millions before its popula- 
tion to the square mile will equal that 
of little Belgium. 

Encountering Mr. Casserly on a Pa- 
cific Railway train last summer, I asked 
him, ‘* How can you stop the Chinese 
immigration ?” © He replied, ‘‘ By legal 
prohibition.” In spite of the great 
difficulties which have hitherto existed 
in the way of leaving China, and in 
spite of the gross and cruel abuse 
encountered after reaching California, 
more than a hundred thousand of these 
people have already come; but not 
even this glaring fact seems to have 
suggested to the senator that the inex- 
orable law of demand and supply has 
something to do with the matter! He 
is a melancholy example of the effect 
of even a short residence in the official 
atmosphere of Washington. The aver- 
age congressional mind entertains no 
doubt that if an act requiring the Mis- 
sissippi to turn and run up hill were 
passed by both Houses and signed by 
the President, the Mississippi would do 
it. Legislation against this immigra- 
tion would be like making it a penal 
offence for the winds to blow on Tele- 
graph Hill, or the tides to rise and fall 
at the Golden Gate, and it would be 
quite as effective as such an enactment. 

The thing lies in a nutshell. Yonder 
stretches a vast country which has men 
and don’t want them; here lies a vast 
country which wants men and has not 
got them. ‘Twenty-nine days and forty 
dollars will bring an immigrant from 
one to the other; and capitalists always 
stand ready to pay his passage and take 
the chances of getting their money back. 
Already the monthly ships of the Pa- 
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cific Mail Company ordinarily bring 
one thousand two hundred Chinamen, 
and single sailing-vessels often half 
as many more. It only remains for us 
to accept John as destiny and make 
the best of him. He has come, thus 
far, only in the form of a scout to spy 
out the land, but close behind follow 
his serried columns, — 

““A multitude like which the populous North 

Poured never from her frozen loins.” 

During the next five years the Chi- 
nese Empire can send us as many peo- 
ple as all who live to-day under the 
American flag, without missing them 
more than the North missed the boys 
who went South to fight for the Union. 
Within ten years it can send us fifty 
millions, and even then not spare so 
large a percentage of its population as 
Ireland has given us during an equal 
period? 

What is he doing? John began as 
a house-servant, and still finds most of 
his employment in that capacity. Asa 
natural cook he has no equal, except in 
the Frenchman. His person he keeps 
religiously clean, washing himself all 
over every day in the year. At first, 
housekeepers say, he may mix his bread 
by filling his mouth with water, and then 
blowing it out over the flour ; but a lit- 
tle training soon cures him of this. He 
is ready to sweep, to make beds, and to 
walk of errands,—for John is deliber- 
ate, and seldom runs. Entrust children 
to his care, and he wiil dandle them in 
his arms, or trundle them in their car- 
riages, or amuse them with playthings, 
with the same calmness, sobriety, and 
patience which he would bring to the 
building of the Great Wall. Labor is so 
abundant in his native country that he 
has been taught to do everything with 
the nicest carefulness, with the most 
absolute thoroughness. He is mighty 
in the laundry. He does up shirts like 
an artist, and never forgets to sew on 
the buttons. In Sacramento, night af 
ter night, I heard at short intervals, 
from my hotel windows, a_ peculiar 
“ whir — whir—whir,” in the street 
below. At first I fancied that it must 
be “de crim night-waechter” of Hans 
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Breitmann, giving the all’s-well signal to 
his comrades. But finally I discovered 
that the sound came from a Chinese 
laundry just across the street, where 
John was sprinkling clothes by blowing 
water upon them through a hollow reed. 
Usually he sprinkles them directly from 
his mouth, — a process better adapted 
to linen than to bread. That laundry, I 
believe, was never closed, by day, by 
night, or on Sunday. 

John has always taken kindly to min- 
ing. In vain did the State impose an 
extra and unjust tax upon him; he 
paid it, —when he was obliged to, — 
and continued to work like a beaver. 
In vain did white men drive him out 
when he found a rich lead. He only 
fell back to delve away in some aban- 
doned placer; and if he earned one 
dollar a day he would save more money 
in the course of a year than the Ameri- 
can who took out five dollars from 
richer diggings. 

But he could not be exclusively 
house-servant, washerman, and miner. 
Gradually he took up other pursuits. 
He proved extremely useful as a farm- 
hand; and he has pressed more and 
more into that employment. Just now, 
the Democratic politician of California, 
a little bewildered to find his ancient cry 
of “nigger” no longer effective, is lus- 
tily shouting “ Chinaman ” instead ; but 
he employs Johnny on his ranch, in his 
vineyard, his dwelling, his store, and 
his factory, just as his Republican 
neighbor does. Diligent inquiry has 
not brought to my knowledge a single 
instance of his discriminating in favor 
of “the interests of white labor,” where 
it has involved the expenditure of one 
additional dollar per month. 

In the remote antiquity of five years 
ago half a dozen Sacramento gentlemen 
began to build the Pacific Railroad. 
White labor was not merely costly: it 
was absolutely unattainable. China- 
men therefore were brought in, and in 
the spring of 1865 they began to swarm 
upon the Sierras like flies upon a hon- 
eycomb. So deep was the hostility 
against them that it was found necessary 
to give them military protection until 
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their growing numbers enabled them 
to defend themselves. At last twelve 
thousand were working upon the road. 
But for them the locomotive would not 
have rolled across the continent for two 
years yet. The company, after four 
years of trial, reported that they had 
proved nearly as efficient as Irish labor- 
ers for the hardest kind of work, and far 
more tractable and trustworthy. Strikes, 
drunken brawls, bloody riots, were all 
unknown amongthem. ‘They did, with- 
out question, murmur, or delay, what- 
ever they were told to do. They did not 
stop for Sunday — nor did any one else 
employed on the road; but about once 
in ten days John would take a holiday. 
He received from $ 30 to $35 per month 
in gold. Of this he would save from 
$20 to $23, and send the most of it 
home to China. The company are so 
well satisfied with his work that they no 
longer coniine him to construction and 
repairs, but are introducing him into 
their operating-force. He begins to 
find employment, too, upon the Union 
Pacific line, —from Omaha to Utah, — 
which at one time was paying $4 per 
day, currency, to Pat,.while the Cen- 
tral obtained John for $1 in gold. He 
is working upon the new roads which 
are building in California, and ulti- 
mately he will be engaged upon all our 
great public works. 

Simultaneously with his appearance 
upon the Central Pacific Railroad an- 
other great avenue was opened to him. 
An enormous woollen-mill had been 
erected in San Francisco, at a cost of 
three quarters of a million of dollars. 
Its products were exceedingly popular: 
for California woollen goods then, as 
now, were the best made in the United 
States ; but financially it was a failure. 
Louis McLane, one of the most saga- 
cious business-men on the coast, was in- 
duced to make a searching examination 
into its affairs. He reported to the 
stockholders: “ Dear labor is the ob- 
stacle to your success. Stop paying 
American workmen three dollars a day, 
and substitute Chinamen at a dollar 
and a quarter, and then you will make 
money.” The suggestion was adopted. 
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— of course, against the fiercest opposi- 
tion. Were not the yellow men taking 
the bread out of the mouths of the 
white men? Now that company em- 
ploys four hundred and fifty China- 
men, at one dollar per day, the work- 
men boarding themselves. Some do 
not earn more than fifty cents, and oth- 
ers are worth two dollars ; but they are 
paid through their agent at the rate of 
one dollar for each, and left to distrib- 
ute the compensation among them- 
selves. After five years’ experience, 
they are found perfectly satisfactory as 
operatives, and they are now employed 
in nearly or quite every one of the doz- 
en woollen-factories on the coast. 

John makes boots, and shoes, and 
clothing, and all the cigars that are 
manufactured in California. He ped- 
dles fish, fruit, and vegetables. He 
finds abundant employment in the great 
vineyards and orchards. Give him a 
cluster of grapes or a pear for a sam- 
ple, and he will pluck from‘trees or 
vines all fruit at the same stage of ripe- 
ness, with the greatest precision. 

Occasionally he appears in the char- 
acter ofa merchant. He is at the head 
of some very heavy San Francisco- 
firms, which are branches of old houses 
in China. Here he is noted for exact- 
ness and fair dealing, and often for 
high commercial ability. Many Ameri- 
can houses, both city and country, deal 
with him, particularly in teas and rice, 
and accord to him that hearty respect 
which brains and success usually com- 
mand. A dozen of the Chinese mer- 
chants of San Francisco are men of 
great wealth; some are partners in 
Hong-Kong firms which are reputed 
to possess a capital of fifty million dol- 
lars. The six who assisted at the Lick 
House banquet are men conspicuous 
for culture, character, and capacity. 
One of them, Fung-Tang, speaks Chi- 
nese, Japanese, French, and German 
with fluency, and replied to a toast in 
English, in one of the most pointed, 
sensible, and compact dinner-speeches 
that the Eastern guests had ever heard. 
It would be difficult to find another 
spectacle at once so melancholy and 
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so ludicrous as that of a senator of the 
United States resenting the presence 
of such men at a public banquet as an 
indignity to himself and his race! 

John presides over several large es- 
tablishments filled with knick-knacks 
from Japan and China, which visitors 
from the East purchase to take home 
as curiosities. Most of these articles 
illustrate his ingenuity and marvellous 
patience. There are tables and work- 
boxes, each composed of thousands of 
bits of highly polished, many-colored 
woods ; glove-boxes of lacquered ware, 
resembling papier maché, which sell for 
two dollars and a half and three dollars, 
gold; handkerchiefs of grass cloth, em- 
broidered by hand with infinite pains ; 
countless varieties of children’s toys, 
including many curious and intricate 
puzzles; sleeve-buttons and_ breast- 
pins; card-racks of various material ; 
wooden and metallic counterfeits of in- 
sects and reptiles, so perfect that one 
half fears to handle them lest they 
should bite his fingers; gay Chinese 
lanterns covered with painted paper 
and as large as market-baskets ; fire- 
crackers ; torpedoes which explode with 
a report like that of a twelve-pounder ; 
chop-sticks ; writing-desks ; anda thou- 
sand other things to please the fancy. 
In waiting upon American customers, 
Johnny shows himself the model mer- 
chant. He is an adept in the simple 
art of ot too much. Ue proffers a 
Chinese cigar (execrable in flavor), and 
is grieved if his visitor does not take 
at least a few whiffs from it. If the 
purchases are liberal in amount, he 
makes a judicious discount in the 
prices, and perhaps throws in some tri- 
fling gifts. He is attentive, but not 
over-pressing; cordial, but never im- 
pertinent; and he speeds the parting 
guest with a good-by so polite and 
friendly that it leaves a pleasant flavor 
in the memory. 

His advance into the highly-skilled 
industries is sharply contested, but his 
sure progress demonstrates that all 
things are his who has patience. Thus 
far, in the anomalous life of California, 
labor has been stronger than capital, 
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and has had things much in its own 
way. In hand or placer mining, John 
has been graciously allowed the glean- 
ings ; but quartz-mining has been closed 
to him. Not only has he been kept 
from digging ore in the shafts and re- 
ducing it under the stamps, but even 
when owners have employed him to 
cut and haul wood for the mills he has 
been driven away with riot and blood- 
shed. California working-men are in 
many respects the most intelligent in 
the world; but they sometimes show a 
narrowness and ignorance worthy of 
the dark ages. More than once they 
have presented the astonishing spec- 
tacle of skilled laborers, in a coun- 
try of free schools and cheap newspa- 
pers, resisting with violence the intro- 
duction of a new invention, on the 
ground that it diminished the necessity 
for hand labor! A hundred years ago 
there might have been some excuse; 
but at this day every American ought 
to know that any ingenious contrivance 
which makes iron, or steel, or steam, 
or chemical combinations do the work 
of human muscles, tends inevitably to 
his ultimate benefit and that of his 
children. Very recently California min- 
ers united in a strike against the use of 
anew powder in the quartz-veins, be- 
cause it is so much more powerful than 
the old that it renders less drilling 
necessary. No wonder that such men 
should resist the cheap labor of an alien 
race. 

But almost every strike enlarges the 
field that is open to John Chinaman. 
He is not yet in the quartz-mines, — 
unless in a few rare instances, where 
he has bought mines himself, — but he 
is certain to be there; for the law of 
trade, which impels capital to employ 
the cheapest obtainable labor, is as 
irresistible as the law of gravitation. 
Last July, the working quartz-miners 
in our newest El Dorado, the White 
Pine district of Nevada, struck for 
five dollars per day. One company — 
one of the many on the Pacific coast 
which employ over a hundred miners 
—closed up its works, and kept a capi- 
tal of a million of dollars lying idle, for 
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the simple reason that it could not pay 
expenses at that price. At the same 
moment it could have hired a hundred 
Chinese laborers, just as efficient as the 
strikers, at one dollar and a half per 
day. The matter was finally compro- 
mised by paying the old miners four 
dollars ; but even upon that rate the 
company could have saved two hundred 
and fifty dollars per day, or almost 
eighty thousand dollars a year, by the 
substitution of Chinamen. No labor 
combinations or fear of bloodshed can 
make such a condition of things perma- 
nent. It is only a question of time. 
Whenever the change comes the pres- 
ent miners will suffer seriously at first ; 
but at the end of five years they will be 
better off, and a much larger proportion 
of them will have become employers. 

The same is true of the machinists, 
and other leading and influential me- 
chanical workmen among whom John 
has not yet found his way. His path 
has been smoother toward the raising 
of silk-worms and of olives, the culture 
of the tea-plant, the making of wine, 
and the other new anu peculiar indus- 
tries of the coast, which seem capable 
of boundless expansion, and are well 
adapted to his training and capacity. 
He has pushed his way into many 
paths which are not noted here. He 
begins to buy land, instead of leas- 
ing it, for the production of fruits and 
vegetables. Negro minstrelsy, which, 
like so many other things, grows more 
luxuriantly in California than in the 
East, and is more an abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time, already 
makes him the central figure in its 
broadest burlesques, the putative fa- 
ther of its most atrocious jokes. He 
has become a part of the warp and 
woof of life on the Pacific coast. 

What manner of man its he? Very 
black of hair, very low, of stature, and 
not a thing of beauty. In laughter he 
shows his gums horribly. But he is 
seldom The Man Who Laughs, ex- 
ceptamong his own mates. With Amer- 
icans, when he is not addressed, he 
is immovably serene, silent, and seri- 
ous. 
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He isa born gambler. Whatever his 
age or condition, games of chance — 
with ludicrously trifling stakes — pos- 
sess a wild fascination for him. Every 
California town has its Chinese quar- 
ter ; every Chinese quarter abounds in 
gambling-houses. On the. subject of 
opium, too, the variance between his 
theory and his practice reveals the hu- 
man nature strong within him. Opium- 
smoking, he invariably avers, is bad, 
very bad; and yet, six out of every 
seven idlers whom one meets on an 
evening walk through the Chinese 
quarter bear indelible evidence of the 
habit written on their jaded, ghastly 
faces. wT 3 

He is gregarious. He’ inust have, 
not one, but several friends, to whom 
to whisper, ‘Solitude is sweet.” No 
practicable pecuniary temptation will 
induce him to come to the Eastern 
States, unless half a dozen or a dozen 
of his comrades are to accompany him 
and to live with him. He loves to 
dwell in towns. Iven as a house-ser- 
vant, he does not sleep under his mas- 
ter’s roof, if he can possibly avoid it, 
but goes to the Chinese quarter to 
spend every night with his comrades. 
He will work as late as he is wanted, 
however, without complaint, and he will 
be on hand at any required hour in the 
morning. He is a great night-bird, 
and his turn is convivial. He and his 
mates join in frequent little suppers, 
which they keep up until nearly day- 
light. The materials for these noctur- 
nal banquets are believed to be con- 
tributed, unwittingly, by John’s employ- 
er, and brought away surreptitiously 
in John’s basket. His mistress often 
keeps her most valuable stores locked 
up, and issues only a week’s supply 
to him at a time; but he is Frugal- 
ity embodied, and can make gleanings 
enough for the midnight suppers, and 
sometimes, perhaps, for supplying him- 
self with pocket-money besides. 

Ask him why he will not lodge in his 
employer’s house, and he replies that 
he and his friends like to meet at 
night, and tell each other what they 
have learned during the day. It is doubt- 
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less their custom to instruct newly ar- 
rived servants in household matters. 
Just as he is going away at night, John 
will often question his mistress as to 
how she compounds a particular kind 
of cake, or accomplishes some other 
triumph of cookery ; and, in answer to 
her inquiring look, will explain that he 
wishes to tell a friend who has not been 
here long. 

John prizes the pennies. An offer 
of half a dollar more per month may 
take him away from a household to 
which he seemed warmly attached. 
But his people are so numerous in Cali- 
fornia that it is easy to fill his place. 
Agents, or the Chinese Companies, on 
furnishing a servant, warrant him for 
one year, and, if he runs away or proves 
dishonest, send a substitute instead. 
Still, ladies who wish to avoid changes 
often keep John’s pay half a dollar or 
a dollar in arrears to make sure that he 
will not leave without fair netice. Girls 
in California, for general housework, 
receive, in gold, $20 per month and 
upward. Chinamen obtain about the 
same prices; though some skilled cooks 
command from $25 to $40, and boys 
are hired as lowas S10. Governor 
Blaisdel of Nevada tells me that he 
leaves his house for weeks and some- 
times for months in the sole charge of 
his Chinese steward, without the least 
apprehension. Such trust is not uncom- 
mon, though of course it is sometimes 
abused. A firm in San Francisco 
lately found that a Chinaman, who had 
been with them for years and was trust- 
ed as fully as the partners themselves, 
had stolen several thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods little by little. Still, on 
the whole, the Chinese compare favor- 
ably in point of honesty with house-ser- 
vants of any other nationality obtaina- 
ble in America. In general morality 
they seem to be superior to every other 
class of masculine servants. Some la- 
dies fear to trust them with their little 
daughters; yet, with their almost uni- 
versal employment, I have only heard 
of a single instance in which any im- 
propriety was attempted by them. In 
quietness, tractableness, teachableness, 
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and imitativeness they are certainly un- 
equalled. 

Ford’s history of Illinois relates that 
in the early days of Galena the only 
question the settlers asked about a new- 
comer was, “Will he steal?” If that 
could be answered in the negative, they 
regarded him as an eminently desirable 
acquisition, an eminently respectable 
man. John can stand the same test, 
his enemies to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Many of our Chinese immi- 
grants came from the coast; their lives 
at home were chiefly spent on the 
water, and they belonged to the poor- 
est, most ignorant and degraded class. 
Their treatment in California, too, has 
given them unusual provocations to: 
crime; and the cruel laws which forbid 
their testifying against white men in the 
courts have greatly aggravated the dis- 
advantage at which their ignorance of 
our language alone would be sufficient 
to place them. Some of them now con- 
fined in the California and Nevada pen- 
itentiaries are believed to be wholly 
innocent of the offences for which they 
were sentenced. And yet, notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, the pub- 
lic records of both States show that the 
percentage of Chinamen convicted of 
crime is much smaller than that of 
foreigners in general, and but a trifle 
larger than that of our native-born pop- 
ulation. Furthermore, the Six Com- 
panies, to some one of which John al- 
ways belongs, exercise such paternal 
care that no Chinese beggar is ever 
seen in the streets of San Francisco, 
and no Chinese patient in the public 
hospitals. And the first Chinaman un- 
able to read his own language has 
yet to make his appearance in Califor- 
nia! 

John has the true Oriental tenden- 
cy to mysticism, and the Oriental vein 
of poetry cropping out in the most 
prosaic places. At home he has prov- 
erbs and exhortations to virtue written 
on his tea-cups, fans, chairs, and the 
walls of his inns. In San Francisco 
his sign-board literature is a study. 
“Virtue and felicity,” “Sincerity and 
faith,’ are common inscriptions over 
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his shop-doors. A recent writer in 
“The Overland Monthly” introduces 
us to a meat-market bearing the label 
“Virtue abounding”; a drug-store 
named “ Benevolence - and - Longevity - 
Hall,” ang a restaurant styled “ The 
Garden of the Golden Valley.” 

He is quick and eager to learn. He 
reckons nimbly and accurately, not 
with the pencil and paper, but with 
marbles strung upon wires, as in the 
abacus used for teaching arithmetic to 
young learners. He does not readily 
catch our idioms or pronunciations, but 
soon learns to make himself intelligible 
in his jaw-wrenching pigeon-English, — 
“Me washe belly [very] muchee.” He 
shows the same hunger for knowledge 
which was such a marked and touching 
trait in the contrabands during the war. 
Wherever night and Sunday schools 
are established for teaching him Eng- 
lish, he is prompt to attend. A Sacra- 
mento lady of my acquaintance has 
been compelled at different times to 
discharge two young Chinese servants, 
solely because, the moment her back 
was turned, they zou/d devote them- 
selves to the spelling-book, to the neg- 
lect of the wash-tub. 

How do we treat him? Outrageous- 
ly. So long as he stays at home we 
send missionaries to convert him; but 
when he throws himself upon our hos- 
pitality, we meet him with cruelty and 
oppression. And even while doing 
this we have been building chapels for 
him, and making incoherent attempts 
to Christianize him. What a fascinat- 
ing idea of the Christian religion our 
laws and practice, until very recently, 
must have given him! We do our 
best to make the witty proverb of his 
native country true here, at least in its 
application to him: “The temples 
are kept open, but they are always 
empty; the prisons are locked, but they 
are always full.” In California, as else- 
where, nine people out of ten mean to 
be just and considerate ; the trouble is 
in leaving John at the mercy of the bru- 
tal and cowardly tenth. One hears 
sickening stories of this everywhere. 
Even boys in the streets take the cue, 
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and kick and cuff the little Yellow- 
faces. When a new cargo of China- 
men arrives, there is a strong disposi- 
tion to mob them; and the police of 
San Francisco, in bad emulation of the 
police of New Orleans in the negro 
massacre of 1866, have aided and par- 
ticipated in the diabolical work. John’s 
advance into each new pursuit has been 
resisted, step by step, with assault, riot, 
arson,and murder. Not only have fac- 
tories been destroyed for giving him 
employment, but school-houses and 
churches have actually been burned 
because they afforded him opportuni- 
ty for learning to read. 

The excuse urged for excluding his 
testimony from the courts is, that he is 
an untrustworthy witness, and has no 
idea of the solemnity of an oath. This 
is unworthy of the nineteenth century. 
The tendency, more and more, the 
world over, is to let anybody, even an 
interested party, without regard to his 
religious belief or his character, go 
upon the witness-stand and tell his sto- 
ry, leaving the jurors to judge of its 
credibility. But as the laws now stand, 
any ruffian may shoot down one China- 
man in cold blood, in the presence of a 
thousand others, and if no white man 
witnesses the crime the assassin will go 
scot-free, so far as the courts are con- 
cerned. This is a burning shame to Cal- 
ifornia, —a State generally character- 
ized by love of justice and fair play, — 
and especially to the Republican party, 
which has controlled it for so many 
years. But a portion of the press begins 
to assail the abuse with denunciation and 
satire, and to give voice and impetus to 
a more worthy and generous public 
opinion. And the leading citizens of 
San Francisco are affording a fresh ex- 
ample of their readiness to go outside 
of the law to reform intolerable abuses, 
and are intimating their willingness 
to visit sharp and memorable pun- 
ishment upon brutal officers and cor- 
rupt judges,—a course into which 
the people of New York City will be 
goaded sooner or later. They have 
formed a Chinese Protective Associa- 
tion, with officers who make it their 
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business to shield new-comers from 
ruffianism, and to see that every out- 
rage upon a Chinaman is promptly and 
vigorously prosecuted. Now, when a 
mail-steamer from China arrives, the 
municipal authorities, shamed or terri- 
fied into doing their duty by the knowl- 
edge that the vigilant eye of this Asso- 
ciation is upon them, station files of 
‘specially - instructed policemen along 
the street; and John, with his earthly 
effects neatly wrapped in two bundles 
which are suspended from the ends of a 
pole borne on his shoulder, steps light- 
ly ashore, sure of protection, and look- 
ing as tidy and shining as a newly 
painted house after a rain. 

Religion, too, has made the discov- 
ery that the Greeks are at our doors, 
and is taking them in hand very prac- 
tically and efficiently. The leading 
churches of San Francisco, of the vari- 
ous denominations, have established 
Chinese Sunday-schools, which open 
every Sunday at noon and continue in 
session for two hours. Woman, of 
course, takes the brunt of this, as of 
most good works. <A large proportion 
of the teachers are young girls and 
young married women. Blackboards 
and simple atlases, the primer, the 
spelling- book, and the New Testa- 
ment as a reading-book, are in use. 
Here, for the first time, John encoun- 
ters woman in a higher character than 
that of a slave, and acquires for her 
a new and affectionate respect. After 
she has taught him one Sunday, he 
looks eagerly for her coming, and 
will not be put off with a stranger, 
even of the lordly sex. A friend of 
mine, visiting one of these schools, 
found one hundred and seventy pu- 
pils present. He was given a class 
of two, —the usual number. One was 
a Chinese youth who had arrived in 
this country only three days before, 
and had never seen an English book. 
In one hour by the watch, this lad 
learned the alphabet so perfectly that 
he could go through it glibly, either 
way, and could name any individual 
letter the moment the pencil pointed to 
it. The other had been here for six 
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months, and could read a little. He 
spelled out slowly, “The horse will 
kick the man,” but the meaning af the 
verb puzzled him, and he inquired: 
“Kickee? What kickee?” <A gesture 
of the foot sent a smile of comprehen- 
sion rippling over his face. My friend 
then showed him the picture of a boy 
kneeling at prayer, with eyes closed, 
and asked, “ What is the boy doing ?” 
John’s only idea of prayer is that of 
a priest dropping a written petition into 
a furnace as if he were mailing a let- 
ter; and this baffled him. He studied 
it long with a blank look; but at last 
broke out with a chuckle of discovery, 
“ We tink he catchee fly!” 

The special tax of from two dollars 
to five dollars per month exacted of 
John in the mines is an unqualified 
outrage. There is no adequate check 
upon the collectors, and they some- 
times take it three or four times over. 
And, as if its authoritative imposition 
were not enough, reckless white miners, 
when hard up, go among the Chinamen, 
pretending to be officers, and demand- 
ing the money. If John demurs, they 
knock him down and take it. “ Col- 
lecting the tax” is a polite phrase for 
robbing him. United States Marshal 
Moulton of Idaho has very properly 
enjoined the officers of that Territory 
from collecting this tax, though the cus- 
tomary threats of violence were used to 
intimidate him. The ground of his ac- 
tion is the unquestionably correct one, 
that it is in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States; and it will be 
tested before the Supreme Court if the 
local authorities persist. Equally un- 
just, if not equally illegal, is the fee of 
five dollars which the State of California 
collects from every arriving Chinaman, 
ostensibly for the support of hospitals, 
though, as we have seen, the hospitals 
are of no benefit to him. 

Everywhere upon the Pacific slope 
John encounters the same disabilities 
as in California, in greater or less de- 
gree. Everywhere the laws discrim- 
inate against him, until he reaches 
Montana, upon waters flowing to the 
Atlantic. In that fair young Territory 
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he first finds himself the peer of the 
native-born or the adopted citizen. 
There he already musters a thousand 
strong. Erelong the stream will pour 
down the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, and spread through the 
Mississippi Valley, and overflow toward 
the Atlantic coast. 

What shall we do with him? This 
is the sphinx-riddle which we must 
solve if we would not be eaten. It 
concerns also his half- brother, the 
“Jap.” The old restriction against 
emigration has been removed in Japan 
as well as in China. While I was in 
California last June, fifty Japanese fami- 
lies arrived to settle in one colony, and 
engage in silk and tea culture; anda 
Pacific Mail steamer found two hun- 
dred and fifty Japanese at Yokohama, 
waiting to embark for San Francisco, 
but was unable to take them, as she 
was already loaded down with twelve 
hundred Chinamen. 

The problem is too large and serious 
to dogmatize upon. The significant 
fact about John, after his numerical 
strength, is, that he never lets go. 
There are Yankees, it is said, so thrifty 
and tenacious that they would take 
root and grow upon a marble slab. 
The same is true of this strange yellow 
man. We may extort tribute from him, 
and revile him, and smite him on both 
cheeks ; but wherever his feet are once 
planted, there he stays. Into every 
industry he slowly works his way. In 
persistence, thoroughness, and precis- 
ion, he is more than a match for us. 
Put him in a factory, and he works as 
systematically as the looms and spin- 
dles, every day in the year. He is a 
one-day clock, and when the dollar has 
wound him up he keeps perfect time. 
But it is only the time of the machine. 
He reads literally the old saw ; we ren- 
der it, “Whatever man has zo¢ done, 
man may do.” He will stand beside 
the loom from childhood to old age, but 
his ears will never catch any whispered 
hint from its buzzing lips how to make 
it do its work quicker or better. There- 
in seems to lie our chief advantage over 
him. There are exceptional cases, — 
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a Chinese servant in San Francisco 
lately assisted his mistress to perfect a 
great improvement in the sewing-ma- 
chine, by which the needle can be 
threaded while running at full speed, 
—but in general John’s ingenuity is 
imitative, not inventive. 

Still he is an appalling problem. 
He has no radical objection to menial 
pursuits, but it is folly to expect that 
he will be permanently confined to 
them. He will swarm in all the av- 
enues of our industrial life. California 
to-day is a faint prophecy of the whole 
country a few years hence. One can- 
not descend the broad stairway of the 
Lick House, or walk Montgomery 
Street, or enter a store or a factory, or 
penetrate the remotest mining-camp 
of the mountains, or land from steam- 
boat or railway-train, but right at one’s 
elbow stands like a fate this silent man, 
in his basket hat, blue tunic, and cloth 
shoes with wooden soles,—this man 
of the long pigtail and bare neck, the 
restrained, eager eyes, and the yellow, 
serene, impassive face. 

The only public appeal for justice to 
him which I heard in California came 
from an unexpected source. One even- 
ing I went to the Metropolitan Theatre 
to hear George Francis Train on Things 
in General. It was his twenty-second 
lecture, but the house was full. (I won- 
der how many men there are in Amer- 
ica — zot “fools” or ‘ buffoons” — 
who, merely as lecturers, can crowd the 
largest theatre in a metropolitan city 
every night for four weeks!) Train — 
the excitement of the hour — was anath- 
ematizing the British Lion, urging the 
substitution of greenbacks for specie. 
denouncing the Bank of California, — 
the overshadowing money-power of the 
coast, — burlesquing some pet preten- 
sions of the Golden State, and satiriz- 
ing the local newspapers, with his usual 
queer dovetailing of shrewd sense and 
wild extravagance. 

The audience was a peculiar one. 
Three fourths of the people, perhaps, 
were Irish,—many of them raw and 
ignorant, —and the other one fourth 
the most thoughtful and cultivated men 
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and women of the city, who had gone 
to study the speaker as an intellectual 
phenomenon. Train appeared in his 
familiar white kids and blue dress-coat 
with brass buttons. He began with 
the usual announcement that he was 
on his way to the White House (does 
he really believe it?), and certain to 
arrive there in the year of grace 1872. 
At hand stood his favorite blackboard, 
upon which he illustrated everything 
with fearful and wonderful diagrams. 
He spoke for two hours and a half. 
The phrase, “as good as a play,” would 
fall far short of describing the perform- 
ance. I was never present at any 
entertainment so interesting and ex- 
citing. I never saw any man hold an 
audience so perfectly, or handle it with 
so little apparent effort. His rambling, 
free-and-easy talk contained many 
time-honored jokes, some outbursts of 
impassioned rhetoric, and a good deal 
of spontaneous wit. The audience 
acted promptly upon his invitation to 
ask questions or reply to any of his 
points, and in every case he had a 
ready and ingenious answer. 

But when he came to the Chi- 
nese question, he was on dangerous 
ground with three fourths of his hear- 
ers. Five minutes’ talk from him, 
in the wrong direction, would have 
stimulated those Irishmen into an 
armed attack upon the Chinese quar- 
ter, and the bloodiest riot ever seen in 
the United States. But he took a high, 
manly stand, defending the Chinese, 
and denouncing vehemently the wrongs 
and outrages to which they are sub- 
jected. This kindled the fiercest ex- 
citement; the audience would not have 
borne it from any one else than the 
great apostle of Fenianism. As it was, 
we seemed to be two or three times on 
the perilous point of transformation in- 
to a maddened and bloodthirsty mob. 
There were amusing episodes, but the 
hearers were too much wrought up to 
appreciate them. Once, while speak- 
ing very fast, Train said: “It is use- 
less to talk of keeping the Chinamen 
away. Here they are! Twelve hun- 
dred arrived this very afternoon upon 
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a single ship. You can’t send them 


back. Will you shoot them? What 
will you do with them?” “ Vaccinate 


them!” shouted a wag from one of 


the galleries ; a witticism which was 
altogether lost upon the heated crowd, 
but which I here record to show that 
good seed is never wasted. 

At last Train, warm with his subject, 
and fairly angered by the hootings of 
dissent, exclaimed, with great emphasis, 
while the house was so still that a pin 
might have been heard to drop: “I 
don’t care whether you like it or not, I 
am for the Chinese. I am in favor of 
inviting them here; I am in favor of 
protecting them when they get here; 
Iam in favor of giving them the bal- 
lot!” When the storm of hisses had 
lulled, he continued: ‘ Look here, Irish- 
men of San Francisco. See how you 
are destroying all the power of your 
friends by this wretched bigotry! Do 
you want to rekindle the old Know- 
Nothing spirit? You came to this 
country. You accepted its hospitali- 
ties. Whatever you are, it has made 
you. Is there any Irishman in this 
house so narrow, so mean, so utterly 
contemptible, that he would deny to any 
other man seeking our shores the same 
welcome, the same opportunities which 
he has enjoyed? If so, let him stand 
forth ; we all want to see his face!” 

No one had the hardihood to stand 
up on this invitation. But the auditors 
did not at any time applaud the sug- 
gestion that we should give John the 
ballot. To every other plea of Train’s, 
after some mitigating hisses, they were 
beguiled into expressing their approba- 
tion. How quickly men answer appeals 
to their better nature! Many of those 
upturned faces bore lines of ignorance, 
prejudice, brutality ; but their owners 
responded promptly to almost every 
invocation of their manlier instincts. 
And in talking thus to them and to 
Irishmen all over the Pacific coast, 
Train did a praiseworthy and invalu- 
able work. 

The general problem as to how we 
should deal with this Coming Man is 
California’s to-day, but it will be ours 
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to-morrow. Its full solution we can 
reach only through the slow teachings 
of experience. But is there any Amer- 
ican with so little faith in himself and 
his stock as to fear competition, on his 
own soil, with another man of another 
race? If there is, as Train adjures his 
Fenians, let him stand up so that we 
can all see his face! The English in 
India are but a handful, and yet they 
rule. The whites in our own Territory 
of New Mexico are a very small per- 
centage of the voters, but they dictate 
the laws. 

The only safe principle unquestion- 
ably is, to give John a fair chance. 
To this end are offered a few sugges- 
tions, which are based upon observa- 
tion necessarily brief and superficial, 
but are yet specific enough for consid- 
eration and discussion. 

I. Remove the Chinaman’s disabil- 
ity to testify in the courts, and throw 
around him the full protection of the 
civil law. 

II. Encourage him to bring his wo- 
men. No body of men permanently 
separated from their families can retain 
their moral or physical health. All our 
new Territories, from California to Wy- 
oming, have shown what a wretched 
condition of society that is in which 
there are few women and children. 
They have shown, too, the pernicious 
effect of men’s going to a new country 
with the expectation, not of staying, 
but of accumulating a competence, and 
then returning home to enjoy it. Thus 
far the Chinese women are to the men 
only as one to twenty; and until lately, 
even these have been nearly all pro- 
fessional prostitutes. Of late, too, we 
have seen whole cargoes of young girls 
from China imported by men who, a 
generation earlier, would have been in 
the African slave-trade. Upon reach- 
ing San Francisco, they have com- 
manded a premium of so much a head; 
and so eager has been the strife for 
them that it has kindled wide-spread 
and bloody riots. Ultimately, many of 
them are honorably married; but the 
shameful and humiliating scenes which 
have attended their arrival, and which 
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none deprecate more earnestly than 
the better classes of their own country- 
men, can be prevented only by encour- 
aging the general immigration of Chi- 
nese wives and children. 

Now, John seldom or never comes 
expecting to stay. He proposes to ac- 
cumulate two hundred or three hundred 
dollars, —sums which in his eyes consti- 
tute wealth, —and then to return home. 
It is a fundamental point in his religion 
to worship his dead ancestors, and to 
hold sacred every particle of their dust. 
As authentic history of them is sup- 
posed to run back for more than five 
thousand years, this necessarily in- 
cludes the entire soil of the Chinese 
Empire. And John’s radical and hith- 
erto insuperable objection to the intro- 
duction of railways at home is that 
they would disturb this hallowed dust. 
He brings to California a pious horror 
of having his bones rest anywhere save 
with the bones of his fathers; and 
when he dies on our soil his remains 
(sometimes his embalmed body, but 
usually his bones, boiled, and stripped 
of flesh, that they may be packed com- 
pactly in boxes, to reduce the cost of 
transportation) are always sent home, 
five thousand miles, for burial, by the 
company to which he belongs. This 
leaves him essentially an alien, —among 
us but not of us. Should this continue? 
Do we want an element which will soon 
be millions strong, without one interest 
or feeling in common with ours? Our 
only safety with John is, to assimilate 
him, to Americanize him. Induce him 
to bring his family, and he will outgrow 
the old superstition about burials ; he 
will take root, and will have no interest 
that is not identical with ours. 

III. Educate his children. This, the 
most important point of all, is receiving 
the least attention. Few as the Chi- 
nese women now are, Chinese children, 
with their bright eyes and their notably 
“cunning” faces, begin to be seen on 
the streets of every California town. 
Whether the adults will Americanize, 
may be a question; but these boys 
and girls are American by right of 
birth. Let us see to it that they are 
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educated in free schools and in the 
English language. With other new- 
comers we have pursued this policy so 
successfully that our trouble has al- 
ways been confined to the first gener- 


ation ; and that trouble we have long , 


ago accepted as more than counterbal- 
anced by corresponding advantages. 
IV. Let us not be frightened at the 
thought of giving John the suffrage. It 
is that alone which staggers many lib- 
eral and thoughtful Californians. They 
urge: ‘The Chinese are like no other 
immigrants. They appear among us 
as masses, not as individuals. As the 
manufacturer or contractor can now 
hire ten thousand of them from one 
firm, and pay for their monthly labor 
with one check, so the political candi- 
date or executive committee could buy 
ten thousand votes at a single trans- 
action and in open market.” If john 
held the franchise to-day, perhaps this 
might be true. But as yet he does not 
wish to vote; he never seeks to be 
naturalized ; and the question is mere- 
ly one of a remote future. Why imi- 
tate Mrs. Toodles, and provide a door- 
plate for the conjectural husband of 
the hypothetical daughter? If John 
never wants the suffrage, he will never 
have it. If a time comes when he 
does want it, the chances are that 
he will have risen to fitness for it. 
Nearly all experience teaches that 
whenever any class are persistently 
eager for the voting-privilege, they are 
competent to exercise it. Children of 
a larger growth, like our prattling little 
ones, are wont to prove equal to each 
new responsibility that is placed upon 
them. Witness the enfranchised ne- 
groes. In spite of the Cassandra proph- 
ecies that were dinned in our ears, are 
they not, on the whole, using the fran- 
chise as discriminatingly and uncor- 
ruptly as the rest of us? Even if 
this case proves exceptional, and prac- 
tical difficulty arises, will not the forty 
millions of us have strength enough and 
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wit enough to provide some practical 
remedy ¢ : 

The most touching story ever told 
of Abraham Lincoln relates how, a few 
months after his death, negroes in 
Cuba, recently kidnapped from Africa 
and unable to speak either English or 
Spanish, were found wearing photo- 
graphs of the dead President upon their 
bosoms. They worshipped his mem- 
ory, they held the confident belief that 
he would, erelong, rise from the dead, 
and come to free them. In some 
sense, the weary and the troubled of 
every European nation cherish the 
same ideal of the United States. Shall 
we not extend it to the swarming Ori- 
ent? Let us teach the poorest and 
humblest man in that cradle and hive 
of the race likewise to regard our soil 
as a waiting refuge, and our flag as a 
talisman which, the moment his feet 
are planted under it, will send all his 
burdens of slavery and caste and want 
crumbling to the ground, as the load of 
sin rolled from the shoulders of Chris- 
tian when first he stood before the 
cross. 

If the sharp experiences of the war 
have taught us anything, it is that dem- 
ocratic institutions, based upon free 
schools and free suffrage, can stand any 
strain. Edmund Quincy, after hinting 
at the high ability, character, and cul- 
ture of the old Federalists, adds, in a 
remark of profound truth and signifi- 
cance: “It was their little faith in 
ideas that caused their disappearance 
from the world of American politics; 
and it was his unbounded faith in 
ideas that gave to Thomas Jefferson, 
in spite of all his faults of character, 
and his inconsistencies, and errors of 
public conduct, that controlling power 
over the minds of men which has not 
died with him, but is giving direction 
and shape to the history, not only of his 
own country, but of all Christendom.” 

Let us have faith in ideas, in human 
nature, and in the American system. 
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UNDER THE MIDNIGAT SUN. 


I, ON THE Way. 


T is such a universally conceded 

fact that the first two days at sea 
furnish the most dismal of human ex- 
periences, that it is not at all worth 
while to dwell upon it in this place. 
Take for granted therefore, that when, 
on the 15th of June, 1869, a*party of 
eight persons found themselves togeth- 
er for the first time on the deck of the 
“City of Boston,” pounding into the 
Atlantic rollers off Sandy Hook, they 
did not exhibit that lively feeling which 
one would reasonably expect to see in 
summer excursionists. 

“ Going over?” inquired a lean and 
hungry-looking man, who was a fellow- 
passenger of a young gentleman who 
was one of the eight. 

“Sir?” said the young gentleman. 

The lean and hungry-looking man 
repeated his question. 

“ No, sir,” replied the young gentle- 
man feebly. 

“Not going over!” exclaimed the 
lean and hungry-looking man, as if as- 
tonished, — “not going over, eh? Stop 
at Halifax, then?” 

Now, since to “go over” and “ stop 
at Halifax” were the only alternatives, 
the observation struck the young gen- 
tleman as somewhat superfluous ; but 
he was entirely too far gone in sea- 
sickness to enforce such a self-evident 
proposition, and he therefore satisfied 
himself with a simple, ‘* Yes, sir.” 

Thereupon the lean and hungry- 
looking man exclaimed, “I want to 
know !” 

This observation greatly confused 
the young gentleman, for he had not 
the faintest idea in the world why this 
lean and hungry-looking man should 
want to know anything at all of him. 

Presently the inquirer explained what 
it was that weighed upon his mind. 
He wanted to know if the young gen- 
tleman stopped long in Halifax. 


The young gentleman uttered a la- 
conic ‘* No.” 

“Going farther, I suppose ?” 

A laconic “ Yes.” 

“T want to know!” exclaimed the 
lean and hungry-looking man again, 
eager for information. Then he said, 
“Where?” 

The young gentleman replied, “ St. 
John’s, Newfoundland.” 

The lean and hungry-looking man 
again manifested his interest in the 
same remarkable and expressive man- 
ner as before. He was evidently moved 
by deep curiosity. There could be no 
doubt that he was on his travels in pur- 
suit of knowledge. He declared him- 
self further by giving his chair an ex- 
tra hitch, at the same time producing 
a note-book from his pocket and a pen- 
cil from behind his ear. ‘Then he bent 
forward with an eager and attentive 
air. 

The young gentleman was lying on 
the seat beside the cabin skylight, 
propped up with cushions, looking very 
pale and wretched. He turned his diz- 
zy head partly over and fixed his eyes 
upon his questioner. His questioner 
fixed his eyes on him, and got the best 
of it. The young gentleman turned his 
face to the sky, closed his eyes resign- 
edly, in a manner which seemed to say, 
“‘T give it up ; now do your worst.” 

The lean and hungry-looking man 
now had it all his own way. 

“Stop long in Newfoundland?” he 
asked, preparing himself to make a 
note of it. 

“No,” replied the young gentleman 
ina gentle tone of voice, — “no, no, no,” 
preparing himself meanwhile for the 
roll of the ship which was coming in 
the trough of a passing sea. 

“Going farther?” asked the lean 
and hungry-looking man. 

“Yes,” said the young gentleman. 

“Where?” asked the lean and hun- 
gry-looking man. 
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The young gentleman reflected a 
moment and then said, ‘To Green- 
land”; at which declaration the lean 
and hungry-looking man exhibited de- 
cided evidences of astonishment, ex- 
claiming, after a short pause, “Do 
tell!” 

The young genileman declared he 
would; which seemed to relieve the 
other’s mind, for he said, immediately 
afterward, “ I want to know!” 

“You shall!” said the young gen- 
tleman. 

“Stay long in Greenland ?” said the 
lean and hungry-looking man. 

“No,” said the young gentleman. 

“ Going any farther?” said the lean 
and hungry-looking man. 

“Yes,” said the young gentleman. 

Just then the ship gave an extra 
lurch, and the young gentleman an ex- 
tra heave, while he clutched the seat to 
keep himself from being rolled on the 
deck. 

“Where ?”? asked the lean and hun- 
gry-looking man, with increasing car- 
nestness. 

The ship gave another lurch, and the 
young gentleman said, “ To the devil.” 
And he looked very much as if he 
would like to have his questioner go 
there, too, just then. 

Again the lean and hungry-looking 
man exclaimed, “ Do tell!” 

. Again the young gentleman declared 
he would. 

Again the lean and hungry-looking 
man exclaimed, “I want to know !” 

Again the young gentleman replied, 
“ You shall.” 

Then the lean and hungry-looking 
man wanted to know if anybody was 
going along; “ That is, I mean to Green- 
land, not the other place.” 

The young gentleman mentioned 
several names, and among them one 
well known to the public. 

“ What, the artist!” 

© Yes, sir.’ 

“Him that painted a picture with 
icebergs in it and ships, and—and 
other things.” 

“ That’s the man, sir.” 

The pursuer of knowledge took a 
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good look at the artist as he stood 
against the rail; and when satisfied re- 
turned to the young gentleman again. 

“Great artist,” said he; “wonder- 
ful picture that. Have seen it often.” 
Then, growing still more earnest, he 
bent forward close to the young gen- 
tleman and in a confidential manner 
said, ‘Must have cost a heap of mon- 
ey." 

The young gentleman told him that 
it did. 

“How much?” still more confiden- 
tially than before. 

“Twelve thousand dollars!” 

This took the man quite aback: in- 
deed it quite took away his breath. 
He straightened himself up in his seat, 
with his hands on his knees and his 
mouth wide open. 

The young gentleman, wishing to 
reassure him, said, “ Fact, sir.” 

“T want to know!” exclaimed the 
lean and hungry-looking man; but 
unhappily at that very instant his pen- 
cil dropped from his fingers and rolled 
away. Springing from his seat, he bus- 
tled after it. Meanwhile the young 
gentleman became completely upset 
with the effort of talking, and with the 
action of the waves, which were then 
unusually high. He left his seat with 
great precipitation, and hurried to the 
ship’s side. The lean and hungry- 
looking man, when he had recovered 
his pencil, was much surprised to fimd 
the young gentleman no longer there, 
and looked about in a puzzled man- 
ner. Discovering him at length, he 
rushed after him, shouting, “Gold or 
eurrency |? 

A gentleman standing near by with 
his hands in his pockets, observing 
that the young gentleman was not then 
in a condition to make answer, calmly 
informed the excited questioner that it 
was — 

Bile.” 

What this lean and hungry-looking 
man’s name was, nobody had the cu- 
riosity to inquire. He became distin- 
guished as “ Zhe man who wants Lo 
know,’ and was never spoken of other- 
wise. 
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Once he wanted to know if I too was 
going to Greenland. 

I assured him that I was. 

“Stay there long ?” said he. 

“ About three months.” 

“ Coming back again?” 

I told him that it was not my present 
intention to select Greenland as a per- 
manent residence. 

“Been there before, I believe?” he 
continued. 

I replied that I had had that pleasure. 

“Ah! I thought so. Cold up there, 
ain’t it?” 

The last I saw of him was on the 
wharf at Halifax. 

“Stop long at Halifax ?” he asked. 

“ Not long,” I said. 

“ Leave soon, then.” 

“Yes, very soon.” 

“] want to know.” 

But I did not stop to inquire what it 
was this time, and left “ This man who 
wants to know” to go on board his 
ship to “go over,” while we sought the 
“City of Halifax” and steamed away 
upon our course to Newfoundland. 

On the morning of the fourth day I 
was on deck bright and early, and was 
much surprised to hear the ringing of 
bells and the rattle of wheels, and to 
smell the smell of fish. 

“ What has happened, Captain ?” 

‘Here we are.” 

“ Where, in the name of wonder ?” 

“Why, at St. John’s, to be sure!” 

“T cannot see it.” 

“OQ, you’re not expected to ; nobody 
does.” 

We had crawled in under the fog 
cloud which hides Newfoundland from 
the rest of the universe, except on rare 
occasions when that island takes a 
peep from under its damp clothes. 
One of these occasions we were lucky 
enough to have lighted upon, and be- 
fore the steamer had hauled into the 
wharf the sun came down hot upon the 
fog and broke it up; and as the tat- 
tered fragments floated slowly away be- 
fore a light wind, the lofty hills and the 
noble entrance to the bay came out 
boldly on the Jeft, while on the right 
the quaint old town got unrobed so 
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quickly that it seemed, with streets and 
houses clambering one above the other 
up the hill, as if a painted curtain had 
dropped down in some transformation 
scene. 

The harbor of St. John’s is in shape 
more like a modern lady’s boot than 
anything else I can compare it to; the 
leg being the narrow inlet through which 
you come directly from the open sea. 
There is no outside roadstead, and 
you must point your vessel fair and 
keep her steady if you would get safe 
inside ; and while you pass it seems 
almost as if you could toss a biscuit on 
the rocks to right or left, while you 
head directly for the boot’s high heel, 
where there are many busy wharves, 
and vessels lading and unlading. 

The bay, or the instep of the boot, is 
crowded with all manner of little fish- 
ing-craft. One of her Majesty’s ug- 
liest ships of war, of hitherto unheard- 
of shape, but altogether harmless look, 
rides at anchor there; and near by 
there is a jolly, jaunty little English 
fruiterer, fresh from the Azores, with 
the perfume of oranges about her ; 
and yonder neat steamer “ blowing off” 
is the famous “ Gulnare,” a surveying- 
ship that has done much noble service 
on the coast, of late, under the skilful 
direction of the accomplished and 
courteous Staffcommander J. H. a 
of the Royal Navy. 

Then for a mile away the sole of the 
boot is a line of lively-looking wharves 
and stores ; and off in the distance the 
pointed toe strikes up against some 
mills, the clattering wheels of which 
are turned by a rushing stream tum- 
bling in a multitude of falls and rapids 
from the numerous lakes which speckle 
the lofty upland region west and south- 
west of St. John’s. 

Of the town itself there is not much 
that you will wish to see. A grand 
old cathedral overlooks it from the 
hill, and may be seen on a clear, bright 
day miles and miles away, through the 
harbor’s mouth. 

If you have courage to climb for half 
an hour or so up a hill, down which 
the houses seem to be meditating a 
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slide, you may go into the cathedral, 
and be well repaid for your toil. The 
people of St. John’s are in great part 
Catholics, and the cathedral appears 
to be the church building in most gen- 
eral use. 

Near it there is a pretty park, in 
which stands the Government House. 
The governor will receive you cordial- 
ly; but he is on the wing for Vancou- 
ver’s Island, and he is in as great dis- 
gust as any other mortal man that has 
to pack his trunks. 

Your call upon the governor and the 
archbishop ended, you will linger for 
a while around the old cathedral; and 
then you will return hungry to your 
hotel codfish. Orit may be that you 

, Will chance not upon codfish, but upon 
a boiled leg of Newfoundland mutton, 
garnished with a Newfoundland pota- 
to; and, if you have brought along 
from Heyward’s a choice bottle of his 
famous Newfoundland port, you will 
find yourself in very good humor with 
St. John’s. 

And now you have “done” the 
town; but you will drive about the 
country, and you will come unexpected- 
ly upon many strange, wild bits of na- 
ture, —at Logi Bay, at Quidi Vidi, at 
Topsail, at Petty Harbor, at Portugal 
Cove ; and you will overlook the great 
blue sea from above the fog cloud 
which girdles the land. At rapid inter- 
vals you will look from a lofty height 
down into narrow fissures in the solid 
rock, up from whose gloomy depths the 
wild moan of the breaking waves comes 
like a blast from a trumpet. Look 
closely, and down in their crimson 
shades, perched on rocky ledges above 
the troubled waters, you will find hu- 
man families, huddled in damp and 
misery, gathering from the sea the an- 
nual codfish harvest. 

The “ stages ” of these fishermen are 
indeed to be found almost every- 
where, at least wherever there are any 
outside rocks at all, to give them the 
least chance for a harbor. They are 
the lightest, frailest-looking things that 
ever were seen, built of small cedar 
poles and covered with cedar brush, 
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on which the fish are spread to dry. 
Below these stages is the salting 
and preparing shed, one side of it 
perched on slender piles, the other 
with but a feeble hold upon the rocks. 
Beneath it lies a boat, from which 
a father and his sons are, with pitch- 
forks, tossing up into the shed the 
catchings of the day ; and in the shed 
the mother and the daughters “gut | 
and head” the fish, and carry them 
away and pile them up in great solid 
heaps with salt; and when this work 
is over, you see them tear down other 
piles of fish that have lain in salt ten 
days, and then coming out in their 
drabbled, bloody, ragged gowns, carry 
the heavy load up to the stages, and 
on the cedar brushes spread their bur- 
den in the warm sun to dry. 

These wild haunts of men are pleas- 
ant things to the eye; they are always 
picturesque and wondrously attrac- 
tive. Pity you cannot see the little 
boats swarming in and out, and watch 
the busy life without the feeling that 
close acquaintance with the people can 
leave no other association than one of 
pain and sadness. 

Verily the life of a Newfoundland 
fisherman is hard. He is always poor. 
He is never out of debt to his merchant 
master. A bad season drives him to 
despair and beggary ; and many are the 
notes of woe that rise from the gloomy 
gorges with the voice of the wailing 
sea. 

I know not whose fault it is, or wheth- 
er anybody’s; but it does seem to me 
that something might be done to make 
the lives of these hardy, daring people 
more tolerable. A handful of merchants 
transact the business of the island, and 
with rare exceptions they are adven- 
turers. They are there to gather what 
they can and gather while they may; 
and when they go home they carry 
everything away, leaving not a dollar 
behind to bless the land and labor that 
have made them rich. 

Human nature is much the same 
everywhere. Is it so very surprising 
that the merchants should hold the 
fisherman in the clutch of poverty, and 
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thereby be certain of his services, or 
that the fisherman should not see his 
interest, but tamely wear his chains ? 
Perhaps “confederation,” which is 
to cure all manner of colonial ills, may 
bring about the fisherman’s millennium. 
Let us in conscience hope it. Every 
one of them will have the right to vote, 
and who knows but he may vote him- 
self a farm upon the land, in lieu of a 
harvest-ground upon the sea? 


II. THe PANTHER. 


Tue “ Panther” is a steamship, and 
therefore, in this instance, not a wild 
beast. She lies midway between the 
heel and toe of St. John’s Harbor. 

We are very curious about the “ Pan- 
ther,” and are anxious to see her, for 
we purpose spending three months 
aboard of her. We visit her before we 
climb the hill, or see the cathedral, or 
call upon the governor, or eat, or drink, 
or sleep. The question was, would 
she do? She had been chartered with- 
out being seen; and now was she all 
the fancy and the bond had painted 
her? ‘The transaction had been made 
between the artist whom I have men- 
tioned, and a leading firm of St. John’s, 
perhaps the most enterprising on the 
island, if we except one over at Harbor 
Grace, the head of which is, like the 
manager of the other, as hearty and as 
generous a gentleman as you will meet 
the world over ; and both are patriotic 
citizens of Newfoundland, in the best 
sense of the word; that is to say, they 
have the interests of the province at 
heart as well as their own. 

Down through the smell of codfish, 
which is as pervasive as the fog, in 
Newfoundland, — past whole acres of 
dried codfish, piled up in stacks like 
shingles from a mill, or spread to dry 
on the wharves, on the roofs of houses, 
on the decks of vessels, on stages tem- 
porarily rigged out over the water, — 
everywhere, — we made our way to the 
Panther, accompanied by her owner. 
‘On board we met her captain, and 


“A roaring, tearing, jolly tar was he, 
As ever boxed the compass on the sea.’ 
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» He received us after the hearty fash- 
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ion of a thoroughbred sailor; and yet 
withal you could detect a twinkle of 
the eye which showed him not less 
curious about us than we were about 
him and his craft. No master of a 
ship cares to have on board with him 
the man who has chartered her. Nev- 
ertheless, the mutual inspection was 
in the end mutually satisfactory. The 
“Panther” would do, and the captain 
of the “Panther” was just what the 
captain of the “Panther” should be. 
That he did not then and there throw 
up his command is evidence enough 
that for him we too would do. 

The “Panther” was built expressly 
for a sealer. In the stormy month of 
March she goes down to the ice to 
gather up a cargo of innocent little 
“ baby” seals, which, in countless thou-* 
sands, are brought into the world on 
the floating rafts at that season, seem- 
ingly for no other purpose than to have 
their brains speedily knocked out with 
a “ gaff” for man’s benefit. The region 
of this murderous work reaches from 
a little way above St. John’s to “the 
Labrador.” 

For this service a ship must needs 
be strong; and the “ Panther” was the 
best and strongest of her kind. Her 
sides were of solid timber, twenty- 
seven inches thick. She had eight feet 
of solid “dead wood” bolted in her 
“eyes.” She had huge beams across 
her hold, that her sides might not be 
squeezed together in a “nip.” She 
had extra knees and beams everywhere, 
that she might not shake herself to 
pieces when she “ took the ice.” Out- 
side she was sheathed with the fa- 
mous “ jron-wood”’ of Australia, which 
is so hard that you can scarcely cut it 
with a knife. Her stem was flush and 
wide, and covered with enormous plates 
of iron,and had an immense “rake,” 
so that she would rise upon the ice and 
crush it down. Wood and iron could 
do no more for her; and she was safe 
as safe could be. She was bark-rigged, 
heavily sparred, and carried a fine 
spread of canvas. She was too heavy 
and too stiff to be fast; but she could 
sail eight and steam six miles the hour, 
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which was quite satisfactory. She was 
just small enough to be handy and 
large enough to be comfortable ; that is 
to say,in the quaint language of the 
mercantile service of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty, she was duly set down as a bark 
of three hundred and fifty tons’ register, 
—a measurement which gave her a car- 
rying-capacity of four hundred and fifty 
tons; and that quantity of soft bitumi- 
nous coal from Cow Bay, Nova Scotia, 
was already below her hatches. Her 
hold was so full, from the keelson to the 
deck-timbers, that a live rat would hard- 
ly have found room to turn round in. 

From the “ Panther” to her owner. 
I have said that he dealt in codfish; 
but, better than that, he belongs to a 
small group of young men known as 
the “small merchantables,” a name 
now gloried in as an honorable dis- 
tinction. In the codfish trade, a “small 
merchantable” is the smallest possible 
bit of shingly hardness that will sell; 
so the name was not originally given in 
compliment. 

At Harbor Grace flourish the “ mer- 
chantables”; and the “small mer- 
chantables” of St. John’s are to give 
the hand of fellowship to the “ merchant- 
ables” of Harbor Grace. We are in- 
vited to go along, and, glad of such an 
excellent opportunity to see the island, 
we accept the invitation. We cross 
the country nine miles, past some pretty 
lakes, and then from Portugal Cove we 
cross Conception Bay in a tug. We 
see some fine scenery, especially on 
Belle Isle, whose perpendicular walls 
are full of gloomy caverns and wild 
gorges, and whose top is covered with 
forests, pretty farms, and little villages. 
The rock is sandstone, — the only strati- 
fied rock that I saw; and it appears to 
be what is left of a great deposit, the 
remainder having been washed away 
by the sea. 

Socially the day was one perpetual 
lunch, and the night an endless dinner; 
and I came from Harbor Grace, shar- 
ing with others the opinion that the 
“small merchantables ” deserve a better 
name. They closed the doors, and 
never a codfish got by any chance in- 
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side; andin the excellence of some na- 
tive venison we buried the recollection 
of codfish breakfasts and codfish din- 
ners and codfish suppers without end; 
and with a lively sense of gratitude 
therefor, and for once a pleasant im- 
pression onthe palate, we went aboard 
the “Panther” on the following day, 
and steamed away into the chill waters 
which come, ice-freighted, from the re- 
gions of the Pole. 


EE. 


ON a gloomy day in the month of 
July, 1585, Captain John Davis, in the 
ship “Sunshine,” of fifty tons, fitted 
out by “divers opulent merchants of 
London, for the discovery of a north- 
west passage,” came “in a thick and 
heavy mist to a place where there was 
a mighty roaring as of waves dashing 
on a rocky shore.” Putting off in a 
boat to discover what it all meant, Da- 
vis found that he was embayed in fields 
and hills of ice, the crashing together 
of which made the fearful sounds that 
had been heard. And now through 
fog and ice, on every hand beset with 
peril, the “Sunshine” drifted through 
the night and when the morning came 
the people saw the tops of mountains, 
white with snow and of a sugar-loaf 
shape, standing above the clouds. “ At 
their base the land was deformed and 
rocky, the shore was everywhere beset 
with ice, which made such irksome 
noise that the land was called the Land 
of Desolation.” 

On a gloomy night in the month of 
July, 1869, the ship “ Panther,” of three 
hundred and fifty tons, was in like man- 
ner lost in fog and beset with ice. But 
she had steam, which the “Sunshine” 
had not, and she made some “ way” 
through the water at “dead slow.” 
We passed very near to many ice- 
bergs. An iceberg here, —“ Starboard 
the helm.” An iceberg there, —“ Port, 
port.” An iceberg dead ahead, — “ Stop 
her, back astern.” And thus she drift- 
ed through the night; and when the 
morning came, she was not only lost in 
fog and beset with ice, but she was ac- 
tually among the breakers, the sound 
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of which came to us, dulled by the 
mist. We had been swept by the cur- 
rent inside some unknown skerries, 
on which the waves broke behind us. 

There was nothing for us to do now 
but wait for better weather; yet we 
were drifting on, we knew not where. 
We thought ourselves near the mouth 
of the harbor of Julianshaab, but in the 
uncertain current we were in great 
doubt. 

It was for Julianshaab that we were 
bound, and we fired a gun for a Julians- 
haab pilot; but nopilotcame. As well 
have tried to raise the dead as to sig- 
nal for a pilot there. 

A boat was sent away into the fog, 
but it returned having discovered noth- 
ing. The fog lifted a little by and by, 
disclosing the surf to which we had lis- 
tened with so much alarm, to right, to 
left, in front, behind us. Then the 
shore came out gloomy and forbidding, 
and iceberg after iceberg appeared ob- 
scurely in the gloom. Then a break 
was discovered in the land ; it appeared 
to be a wide inlet, and we made for itat 
“dead slow,” with the lead-line going 
constantly. 

We proved to be right in our conjec- 
ture. It wasadeep inlet; but its mouth 
was full of islands and sunken rocks. 
We passed one island close aboard 
with forty fathoms and no bottom, and 
another on the other hand with thirty. 

A little bay opened to the right, and 
we made for it, hoping to find a harbor. 
We carried thirty-five, forty, forty-five 
fathoms along with us, and were almost 
on the rocks at its farther end before 
we got eighteen fathoms and let an an- 
chor go. 

A light wind now sprung up, and 
with the rising sun the fog broke and 
fled away, and the land came out, “ de- 
formed and rocky”; great ragged 
mountains, “ white with snow and of a 
sugar-loaf shape,” pierced the clouds, 
and the breaking sea and grinding ice 
made an ‘‘irksome noise.” We needed 
no pilot now to tell us where we had 
come. The “ Panther” had drifted, 
as the “Sunshine ” had done two hun- 
dred and eighty-four years before, to the 
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selfsame spot, in the self-same way. 
It was Davis’s “Land of Desolation.” 

And well does it deserve its name. 
Mountain-peaks more desolate never 
reared their ghastly shapes above a sea 
more wild or valleys more absolutely 
sterile; nor did ever bleaker cliffs. 
frown down on fog-bound ship than 
those which rose around our anchor- 
age. 

I have never seen a land so utterly 
devoid of life. We saw no living thing. 
It was everywhere as naked as the ice- 
field that pounded on the shore. Great 
wide-mouthed caverns opened in the 
hills and cliffs. Vast heaps of stones 
that had crumbled from above lay piled 
up in the gorges. In one of these an 
enormous rock had wedged itself, and 
on it other rocks had fallen down, and 
formed a natural bridge, beneath which 
we passed, after landing from our boat 
below, and thence emerged into the 
mouth of a deep, unfathomed cave at 
the base of a cliff a thousand feet in 
height. 

In a couple of hours after we had 
dropped our anchor, the light wind of 
the morning changed to a heavy blow, 
and the fog was followed by light rain. 
In the afternoon the rain was changed 
to hail. In the night the wind fresh- 
ened, and by the next morning blew a 
gale. 

There was something awfully grand 
in the aspect of the mountains now, as 
the storm-clouds swept along this Land 
of Desolation, alternately hiding and 
disclosing the line of angry surf, and 
the hills and cliffs, with the cold, harsh 
curtain of the hail and rain. 

But what was that ? 

The heavy surge of a dragging an- 
chor is not a pleasant sound. 

The gale had brought in a high sea, 
too strong for the rocks and skerries to 
keep back from us, and the swell rolled 
into our little harbor through the white 
rampart of the spray, and the “ Pan- 
ther” pitched and tugged at her an- 
chor fiercely. : 

Another surge. The ship fell back 
before the gale so quickly that it 
seemed as if the anchor had dropped 
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from a ledge to deeper water, and was 
“coming home” without anything to 
offer the least resistance. 

The captain shouted, “Heave the 
lead.” 

“Ay, ay, sir”; and the lead was 
hove. 

“ What water ?”’ 

“ Forty-two fathoms.” 

“Give her chain.” 

They gave her twenty fathoms, and 
still she dragged the anchor. 

The lead was hove again. 

“ What water now? 

“ Nineteen fathoms.” 

“Let go the other anchor.” 

But this anchor held no better than 
the first, and steadily we neared the 
rocks. The fires were “banked,” not 
out. In fifteen minutes we could have 
steam up, not before. In steam now 
seemed to lie our only safety, yet the 
captain said the anchors would bring 
up on the rising ground. She would 
not drag them up hill. And, sure 
enough, one of them caught a rock. 

“T told you so,” said the captain; 
and he walked the deck, and faced the 
driving hail with the greatest uncon- 
cer. : 

But the anchor did not hold long, 
and again we neared the rocks. The 
anchor-stock only had caught, and this 
was broken short off with the violent 
heaving of the ship. 

Four fathoms at last under her stern, 
and the surf hissing beneath the coun- 
ters. 

Then came a report that “steam is 
up.” 

“ Ahead full speed,” was the-order of 
the captain’s bell. 

A slight jar and tremble of the ship 
told that the screw was working. We 
watched the rocks and saw the vessel 
move: we saw the distance widen be- 
tween us and the shore, slowly but 
surely and steadily. And now how we 
blessed the luck that gave us coals to 
burn so freely! How soon, in the sense 
of danger which we had experienced, 
we forgot the previous discomfort of its 
smoke and soot! We had wished every 
day and hour before for harder coals ; 
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but now we would never more abuse 
“ Cow Bay.” 

We were not long in picking up our 
anchors, and in a more sheltered part of 
the harbor we sought a better holding- 
ground, and again let go the unbroken 
anchor. But the bottom was rocky as 
before, and again the anchor dragged. 
Once more we picked it up. But 
there was no use in dropping it again, 
nor could we stay where we were. 
The seas were coming in heavier every 
minute ; so there was nothing left for 
us but to run the gauntlet of the rocks, 
and get farther up the inlet. The at- 
mosphere was not too thick to enable 
us to see halfa mile. Fortunately, any 
rock that we could touch, the waves 
would break upon. 

The ship was wheeled about, and 
pointed for the dangerous entrance, 
where the sea was but a mass of foam 
and breakers. Guided by the lead-line, 
however, we got safely through, and 
then ran up the inlet, which proved to 
be several miles broad, with numerous 
islands. Behind a group of these we 
found the sea quite smooth, and in 
fifteen fathoms we again let go the an- 
chor. Again we found only a smooth, 
rocky bottom, and, the force of the gale 
still increasing, the anchor dragged 
again, and we were driven wildly to- 
ward the shore. But we had steam up 
now, and this saved us from the rocks. 

Again we picked the anchor up; 
again we dropped it ; again we dragged 
it; and again we picked it up, to find 
this time that, like the other one, the 
stock of it was gone. And now, with- 
out an anchor down or to put down, the 
ship’s head was put into the wind’s eye, 
and then, sometimes at full speed, some- 
times at half-speed, we held our own 
against the howling gale with steam. 
A sailing-vessel would have stood no 
chance at all. 


III. JULIANSHAAB. 


HavinG been spared the inconven- 
iences and dangers of shipwreck on 
the Land of Desolation, we did not feel 
disposed to delay our departure for the 
port which we were so anxious to 
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reach; and, therefore, as soon as the 
wind subsided and the atmosphere 
cleared, so that we could see where 
we were going, the “ Panther” was 
headed for the open sea, which we did 
not reach without several narrow shaves 
on the sunken rocks. Once outside, 
however, we shaped our course due 
east, skirting the islands which line 
the coast there, and form an extensive 
archipelago. In fact, the whole Green- 
land coast-line is much the same every- 
where. It is one of the most remarka- 
ble coasts in the world. There are very 
few places where the mainland comes 
down to the sea. A vast congeries of 
islands studs the waters along its bor- 
der, and among these islands the ice- 
bergs gather as they come down the 
fiords of the mainland from the great 
snow-formed glaciers. 

These fiords are often of immense 
depth, — narrow, winding inlets with 
deep water and _ precipitous shores, 
sometimes as much as sixty or seventy 
miles in length. There is no such 
coast-line elsewhere. 

Julianshaab stands at the very head 
of one of these deep inlets or fiords, 
on an island twenty miles from the 
‘open sea, Outside of it are many oth- 
er islands, some of them inhabited by 
men, but for the most part given over to 
the birds, vast numbers of which flock 
there to breed in the arctic summer. 
Among these islands we have to make 
a tortuous course before we reach the 
town, and as we approach we are anx- 
iously looking for a pilot. 

Meanwhile we are dodging the ice- 
bergs and ice-fields. There is no har- 
bor on the whole coast more difficult 
to make than Julianshaab. April and 
September are the best months. June 
and July are the worst; for then the 
moving ice from the Spitzbergen side of 
Greenland comes down with the great 
Polar current, a branch of which sweeps 
around Cape Farewell into Baffin’s Bay, 
and up the coast beyond the Land of 
Desolation. 

Hence it is that the islands of the 
coast are so barren from the coldness 
of the sea, which in July is often a mass 
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of solid ice for thirty miles away. But 
the inland region is very different. The 
fiords in the immediate vicinity of Ju- 
lianshaab have not been reached by 
glaciers, and but little ice is seen inside 
the islands in the summer. ‘There is, 
therefore, a pleasant climate and a sur- 
prisingly rich vegetation. For miles 
and miles the grass grows knee-high, 
and the juniper and birch reach a re- 
spectable size. Ifthe Land of Desola- 
tion had given us a sorry view of Green- 
land, and the other islands that line the 
coast were but little better in appear- 
ance, we knew that within this rocky 
wall of barrenness there was a little 
paradise to greet us, and to repay us 
amply for all the buffetings of the past 
few days. 

The southern coast of Greenland 
makes almost a right angle on its west- 
ern side. One corner of the triangle is 
Cape Farewell, another is the Land 
of Desolation, and at the right angle 
stands Julianshaab. From Julianshaab 
to Cape Farewell is eighty miles, from 
Julianshaab to Desolation sixty; that is 
to say, the town which we were seeking 
lies in latitude 60° 44’ north, and in 
longitude 45° 54’ west. 

Why “Julianshaab,” any more than 
anybody else’s “aad, might puzzle any 
one to know, who should happen to be 
ignorant of the fact that a king once 
sat on the Danish throne who had 
a queen named Juliana, and that the 
Danes, when they founded a colony 
here, thought to pay a compliment 
to her Majesty; and so they called it 
her haab, which is to say in English, 
hope. Julia’s-Hope it would be with us. 
In gratitude for this, Queen Juliana 
gave their little church a pretty little 
organ, which is preserved and used 
even to the present time ; and I would 
not exchange the memory of its melo- 
dious notes, as I heard them in the 
peaceful dell where the church stands, 
for any other church-music in the 
world. 

From all which it will be rightly in- 
ferred that, despite the Land of Deso- 
lation and the ice, we reached Julians- 
haab in the end. But we did not do 
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it without much perplexity. A pilot 
was not an easy thing to find, and when 
found he proved to be a sorry one to 
lock upon, and the captain did not 
seem over-confident of his skill. 

“Could he take the ship safely in to 
Julianshaab ?” 

“ Ab, ab! me pilot Danskir skip.” 

Well, if the Danish captain would 
trust him, might not we? and so we 
steamed between the islands as he di- 
rected. 

It was a lucky accident that gave 
him to us, else we should have stayed 
outside all night, dodging among the 
ice. He had been out in his frail canoe, 
hunting seals, and he saw us in the 
distance and pulled for us, no doubt 
with bright visions of rum, coffee, and 
tobacco in his mind to spur him on. 
And indeed, though long exposed, he 
never asked for food. Rum, coffee, and 
tobacco was the burden of his song, as 
it is among all those savages every- 
where, whom it is our boast that we 
have civilized. The native Esquimau 
has none of these things, — nothing 
whatever to smoke, and no intoxicating 
or stimulating drinks of any kind, but 
he is not slow to learn their use. 

It was late in the night when we 
entered among the islands, and steamed 
through the tortuous passages. Night, 
I say, but it was hardly deserving the 
name, for even at the midnight hour 
it was twilight; and to this was ad- 
ded the soft lustre of the moon, which 
now silvered the snow-clad summits of 
the distant mountains, now mirrored 
itself in the still waters, now threw 
upon us the dark shadows of the cliffs, 
and everywhere around glistened on 
the crystal surface of the icebergs. It 
was a scene long to be remembered. 
The solemn night was broken only by 
the voice of the steamer, the ripple of 
the waters which she disturbed, and the 
hollow gurgle of the waves of her mak- 
ing as they broke within the caverns 
of the ice. 

We passed through one narrow strait 
into which the light of the moon did 
not fall, and after a little time emerged 
suddenly from this gloomy place through 
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a cluster of fantastic icebergs out upon 
a broad sheet of silvery water. Many 
of the icebergs towered above our masts 
in spires and turrets and all manner 
of strange shapes. Impressive as such 
a group would be anywhere, it was 
there, in the stillness and moonlight, 
simply wonderful and grand. 

We reached the little harbor of Ju- 
Nanshaab at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the blowing off of the steam, 
after the anchor was down, was an- 
swered by some voices on the shore, 
and then by a wild concert of astonish- 
ment from two hundred human throats; 
for that number of people dwell there, 
and they were all aroused, and proved 
to be half washed, and civilized in the 
same proportion. 

In the morning we went ashore, and 
passed up to the Government House 
between two files of those odd-looking 
and oddly dressed people. I believe 
every man, woman, and child of the 
colony was there, staring at us with 
curious eyes. 

I found that the governor spoke Eng- 
lish, as do most educated Danes; and 
with him I called upon the pastor, in 
whom, to my great surprise, I discov- 
ered an old acquaintance, — the former 
pastor of Upernavik; and now, as in 
the little parsonage where I had seen 
him, farther north, the room bore evi- 
dence of a lady’s taste and care, redo- 
lent now as then with fragrant flowers 
that nestled in the sunlight behind the 
snow-white curtains of the windows. 
With the same gentle voice, and the 
same soft white hand, the pastor gave 
me welcome; and the sister and the 
same good wife came in to complete 
the picture. A lovely girl and a bright- 
eyed boy, that had been added to the 
family since 1861, were all I saw to 
make it seem as if eight years had 
passed, and that this was not the same 
place where J had first seen and en- 
joyed the hospitality of this good fam- 
ily. There was again a choice bottle of 
wine, choice coffee, Danish fare, and 
Danish heartiness, to remind me of the 
past. 

In the afternoon we strolled into the 
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valley behind the town, and came upon 
a charming little lake, bordered by ex- 
tensive tracts of rich green pastures, 
on which were browsing a herd of cows 
anda flock of goats. About the houses 
there were neat little gardens ; and from 
these, at the pastor’s hospitable table, 
we had at supper some fine radishes 
and lettuce, and a bright bouquet of 
flowers. From the cows we had some 
Greenland butter and a bowl of milk. 
The stream that flows past the pastor’s 
door from the lake supplied some lus- 
cious trout; some venison we had from 
the upland region near the glacier ; and 
we had, too, a steak of Greenland beef: 
and now, when after a while, a glass of 
good old Santa Cruz punch had settled 
all these comfortably in their place, 
and an old Dutch pipe was brought to 
keep it company, and the governor and 
assistant-governor had come in to join 
us, we fell into a lively talk of Green- 
land andits legends ; and I have rarely, 
indeed, passed a more pleasant even- 
ing, or one more profitable. 

Although Julianshaab is a modern 
colony, it stands on classic ground. In 
its immediate vicinity there once flour- 
ished extensive settlements of the hardy 
Northmen, numbering seven thousand 
souls. Pagans and vikings they were, 
after the most approved Norse code, 
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but in the end they all became Chris- 
tians, built churches and a cathedral, 
and comfortable houses; they culti- 
vated the land, raised sheep and cattle 
in great numbers, even shipping large 
quantities of beef to the Norway market. 

This colonization began in the year 
of our Lord 985, under the leadership 
of a famous Norseman named Eric 
Roude, or Eric the Red, and his two 
sons. They landed near where Julians- 
haab now stands, with the crews of 
fourteen ships, and at once proceeded 
to construct permanent residences. 
The ruins of these, together with those 
of their churches, are scattered every- 
where along the banks of the fiords, 
and some of them are still in a tolera- 
ble state of preservation. One of the 
most perfect of these, at Krakartuk, I 
was particularly desirous of Visiting, 
and indeed that was our chief purpose 
in putting into Julianshaab; and we 
did not quit our friends at the pastor’s 
house until we had planned an expedi- 
tion to the place where Red Eric dwelt, 
and the church wherein he worshipped, 
in those latter days of his life, when he 
had forgotten his war-god Odin for the 
Prince of Peace. 

But a description of the journey, 
which came off on the following day, 
we must defer to another chapter. 


REVIEWS AND LITERARY 


The Secret of Swedendorg. Being an Eluci- 
dation of his Doctrine of the Divine 
Natural Humanity. By Henry JAMES. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 


To begin with, Mr. James rejects the idea 
of a Supreme Being, who, having created 
the heavens and the earth, and set life in 
operation according to certain universal 
laws, has ever since been resting and en- 
joying himself Our author aims to show, 
from what he believes the inspired phi- 
losophy of Swedenborg, that God is now 
and ever was the striving, self-devoted 
Christ, loving his creatures supremely, and 
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living for them; and he teaches that the 
creature exists only and continually from 
the Lord, and that whatever conception 
of human freedom involves the notion 
of a completed and independent existence 
is false. Nature is the implication of 
man, and spirit is the fact ; matter is illu- 
sory and insubstantial; a reflex, a shadow 
cast from the essence of another and real 
world. Nature is divine because God in- 
cludes it ; but, though full of God, it does 
not include him,—a point at which the 
Swedenborgian philosophy diverges finally 
and forever from Pantheism. The rela- 
tion of humanity to God is that of an 
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jdentity of life and interests, a periectly 
filial relation, an utterly non-political rela- 
tion. Before the divine love, all its crea- 
tures are equal, like the children of a fa- 
ther: to be good is a condition of happi- 
ness in this world and the next, but there 
is no system of favoritism by which a moral 
man can commend himself above a sinner 
to God’s love. Christ, or God incarnate, 
continually strove by violation of usage to 
teach the inferiority of mere law, or morali- 
ty, and the superiority of love. The regen- 
eration which is to take place will be a social, 
not a personal effect; not so far as a man 
obeys God, but as far as he loves his fel- 
low, is he saved ; and hell is not so much a 
state of punishments, or inevitable conse- 
quences, as of ignorance, of blindness to 
the divine natural humanity; it exists in 
the necessity of things as the negative of 
heaven. 

Mr. James discards the church from his 
idea of religion, or rather lets it be for the" 
present as the most harmless escape for 
the spiritual vanities and ambitions of men ; 
only devoting to singular reprobation an 
ecclesiastical embodiment of Swedenborg’s 
philosophy. At the same time he is the 
ardent opponent of deism ; a thorough and 
devout believer in revealed religion, and 
that only. 

Ile has here written a book of which the 
very title will repel most readers, and of 
which the tone and manner will dreadfully 
shock many. He secularizes his theme as 
much as he can; taking religion out of the 
hands of the church, he treats the chief 
concern of the world in the world’s own 
fashion. Only here and there, we suppose, 
a reader will perceive and acknowledge the 
essential reverence and earnestness with 
which he always writes; but few can fail 
to see the excellence of his performance in 
that particular in which he probably values 
it least. He has so fresh and unconven- 
tional a sense of language, that his style is 
a continual surprise and pleasure, and is 
full of unpremeditated eloquence. He also 
treats his abstruse topic with great clear- 
ness; and he has done all that is possible 
to put his reader in possession of new and 
startling ideas, which the reader must reject 
with open eyes if he rejects them at all. 
Doubtless nearly all will reject them. We 
have been avowing for a good many centu- 
ries that we are God’s creatures ; but when 
a philosopher approaches us to say, “ You 
are God’s creatures ; you originate nothing 
without him, you effectuate nothing without 
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him ; of yourself you only seem to be ; if he 
restrained for an instant his creative impulse 
towards you, you would fall into absolute 
non-existence,” we find this philosopher so 
far from a flatterer, that we shall be very 
apt to snub him, and cut his acquaintance 
at once. His doctrine is peculiarly distaste- 
ful to the intellectualized spirit of this age, 
in which men seem to exist only in their 
self-consciousness. We must be humbled 
to the dust before we can consent to accept 
divine honors ; we must be beggared before 
we can know that 


“**T is only God may be had for the asking.” 


Mr. James elaborates his ideas of the 
Swedenborgian philosophy in many chap- 
ters, with great fulness of example and il- 
lustration, a singular luxury of epithet, and 
an occasional concession to the impulses 
of a humor which is the thing we think 
likely to terrify some readers. He takes 
a new and peculiar view of Swedenborg’s 
character, — beholds him as a man en- 
tirely uninteresting in himself, and of small 
value to mankind save in his quality of 
He dismisses the scientific claims of 


seer. 
Swedenborg as matters of comparative 
indifference, and is not afflicted by Mr. 


White's late assertions concerning his per- 
sonal character; this also appearing an 
affair of small moment, in the consideration 
of his spiritual adaptability to the great end 
of his existence. We do not know that Mr. 
James concedes the truth of the charges 
against Swedenborg, but he concerns him- 
self with the imputed errors as little as he 
would with the homicides of Moses, Sam- 
uel, and David, were their prophetic char- 
acter in question; and he discourages with 
much sarcastic felicity the attempt to can- 
onize Swedenborg. 

We are sensible of having touched Mr. 
James’s remarkable essay in vague and 
most inadequate terms, which can be satis- 
factory neither to those who accept nor to 
those who reject his philosophy or his in- 
terpretation of Swedenborg’s secret. Those 
who cannot classify themselves with cither 
party decidedly, must in their doubt con- 
tent themselves as we do with admiring 
the metaphysical acuteness, the logical 
power, and the singular literary force of 
the book, which is also remarkable as car- 
rying into theological writing something 
besides the hard words of secular dispute, 
and as presenting to the world the great 
questions of theology in something beside 
a Sabbath-day dress. 
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fler Majesty's Tower. By Witiram HeEp- 
wortH Drxon. Second Series. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


WHEN the First Series of these sketches 
came to our hand, we tried to give the 
reader some notion of their badness; but 
we had to lament secretly that the well- 
meant endeavor was more or less a failure. 
In the present case it would be worse than 
useless to renew the attempt, and we shall 
merely commend the book in general terms 
as a model of nearly everything that is to 
be shunned in literature. It might be 
constantly used as a book of reference, 
with undoubted profit; the young author, 
when he suspects himself of sinning against 
good taste, sincerity, and honest workman- 
ship, turning to Mr. Dixon’s writings as a 
glass in which to behold the ugliness of 
his fault, that he may instantly amend 
it. For example, if he writes out of the 
emptiness or turbidness of his brain some 
odious piece of swashbucklering descrip- 
tion, let him read Mr. Dixon until he comes 
to such a passage as this: “Like his fa- 
ther, and like his comrade Raleigh, Grey 
vowed his sword to the Good Old Cause ; 
and while he was yet in his teens he crossed 
into the Low Countries to finish his educa- 
tion in the trench and field. The Dutch 
received him with open arms, and in the 
front of every charge his countrymen saw 
with pride the trail of his crimson plume. 
Grey brought into the patriots’ camp not 
only a soldier’s sword, but a statesman’s 
thought; not only a dauntless eye, but a 
clear and resolute mind. He knew not 
merely how to fight, but how to turn the 
tide of battle to a righteous end. He saw 
what should be done, and how it should 
be done. Nursed on the passions which 
breathe in the Faery Queen, the legend of 
his house, he loathed Grantorto with all* 
his soul, and spurned the Idol as he would 
have spurned the nether fiend.” Having 
applied himself to the study of such a pas- 
sage, it is not credible that the literary ap- 
prentice will ever care to do anything like 
it; and it is as litthe probable that he will 
fail to be ashamed of any similar appetite 
in himself when he sees how long Mr. Dix- 
on likes to keep a coarse or rank savor in 
his mouth: “Clara Isabel, on the day of 
her arrival, swore by her saints that she 
would enter Ostend before she changed 
her chemise; and that chemise had grown 
from white to yellow, and from yellow to 
black, yet Isabel had not entered the place 
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yet”; or when he notes how often this 
author contrives to allude to some guilty 
intrigue, how he plainly loves to be speak- 
ing of “slums” and “stews,” how every 
honest woman’s beauty seems to come soiled 
from his admiration, and how every light 
woman’s lightness is dwelt upon. The 
tyro may also learn from this book that 
to paint a bloody scene with gore does not 
heighten its horror, though it makes the 
painter very unpleasant; that to speak of 
former times, and to lug in nicknames of 
historical people does not prove deep ac- 
quaintance with history, as the use of poor 
little bits of archaic quaintness fails to re- 
store any idea of the past and its life ; that 
a short sentence can be as empty and point- 
less as a long one, and that the equivalent 
of the steam-whistle employed in literary 
expression fails at last to excite deep emo- 
tion in the reader. Ie can discover from 
Mr. Dixon that a knack of doing things is 
not a desirable accomplishment; he may 
come even to suspect that literature is a 
high and noble vocation which chooses 
its followers and is not a trade — except 
in its merest externals —to be learnt ; 
and he may be warned in time not to go 
on till he finds himself as the sum of his 
efforts producing something so vulgarly 
artificial and ineffectual as “‘ Her Majesty’s 
Tower.” 


The Innocents Abroad, or the New Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Being some Account 
of the Steamship Quaker City’s Pleasure- 
Excursion to Europe and the Holy-Land, 
with Descriptions of Countries, Nations, 
Incidents, and Adventures as they ap- 
peared tothe Author ; with two hundred 
and thirty-four Illustrations. By Mark 
TWAIN (SAMUELS. CLEMENTS). [Issued 
by Subscription only.] Hartford, Conn. : 
American Publishing Company. 


TuE character of American humor, and 
its want of resemblance to the humor of 
Kamtschatka and Patagonia, — will the 
reader forgive us if we fail to set down here 
the thoughts suggested by these fresh and 
apposite topics? Will he credit us with 
a self-denial proportioned to the vastness 
of Mr. Clements’s veryamusing book, if we 
spare to state why he is so droll, or— 
which is as much to the purpose — why we 
do not know? This reticence will leave us 
very little to.say by way of analysis ; and, 
indeed, there is very little to say of “ The 
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Innocents Abroad” which is not of the 
most obvious and easy description. The 
idea of a steamer-load of Americans going 
on a prolonged picnic to Europe and the 
Holy Land is itself almost sufficiently de- 
lightful, and it is perhaps praise enough 
for the author to add that it suffers nothing 
from his handling. If one considers the 
fun of making a volume of six hundred oc- 
tavo pages upon this subject, in compliance 
with one of the main conditions of a sub- 
scription book’s success, bigness namely, 
one has a tolerably faiz piece of humor, 
without troubling Mr. Clements further. 
It is out of the bounty and abundance of 
his own nature that he is as amusing in the 
execution as in the conception of his work. 
And it is always good-humored humor, too, 
that he lavishes on his reader, and even 
in its impudence it is charming ; we do not 
remember where it is indulged at the cost 
of the weak or helpless side, or where it is 
insolent, with all its sauciness and irrever- 
ence. The standard shams of travel which 
everybody sees through suffer possibly more 
than they ought, but not so much as they 
might; and one readily forgives the harsh 
treatment of them in consideration of the 
novel piece of justice done on such a trav- 
eller as suffers under the pseudonyme of 
Grimes. It is impossible also that the 
quality of humor should not sometimes be 
strained in the course of so long a narra- 
tive ; but the wonder is rather in the fact 
that it is strained so seldom. 

Mr. Clements gets a good deal of his fun 
out of his fellgw-passengers, whom he makes 
us know pretty well, whether he presents 
them somewhat caricatured, as in the case 
of the “ Oracle” of the ship, or carefully 
and exactly done, as in the case of sucha 
shrewd, droll, business-like, sensible, kind- 
ly type of the American young man as 
“Dan.” We must say also that the artist 
who has so copiously illustrated the vol+ 
ume has nearly always helped the author 
in the portraiture of his fellow-passengers, 


instead of hurting him, which is saying a 


good deal for an artist ; in fact, we may go 
further and apply the commendation to all 
the illustrations; and this in spite of the 
variety of figures in which the same persons 
are represented, and the artist’s tendency 
to show the characters on mules where the 
author says they rode horseback. 

Of course the instructive portions of Mr. 
Clements’s book are of a general rather than 
particular character, and the reader gets as 
travel very little besides series of personal 
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adventures and impressions; he is taught 
next to nothing about the population of the 
cities and the character of the rocks in the 
different localities. Yet the man who can 
be honest enough to let himself see the re- 
alities of human life everywhere, or who 
has only seen Americans as they are abroad, 
has not travelled in vain and is far from a 
useless guide. The very young American 
who told the English officers that a couple 
of our gunboats could come and knock 
Gibraltar into the Mediterranean Sea; the 
American who at a French restaurant 
“talked very loudly and coarsely, and 
laughed boisterously, where all others were 
so quiet and well behaved,” and who or- 
dered ‘‘ wine, sir!” adding, to raise admi- 
ration in a country where wine is as much 
a matter of course as soup, “I never dine 
without wine, sir”; the American who 
had to be addressed several times as Gor- 
don, being so accustomed to hear the 
name pronounced Gorrdong, and who had 
forgotten most English words during a 
three months’ sojourn in Paris ; the Ameri- 
cans who pitilessly made a three days’ jour- 
ney in Palestine within two days, cruelly 
overworking the poor beasts they rode, and 
overtaxing the strength of their comrades, 
in order not to break the Sabbath; the 
American Pilgrims who travelled half 
round the world to be able to take a sail 
on the Sea of Galilee, and then missed their 
sole opportunity because they required the 
boatman to take them for one napoleon 
when he wanted two ;— these are all Ameri- 
cans who are painted to peculiar advan- 
tage by Mr. Clements, and who will be 
easily recognized by such as have had the 
good fortune to meet them abroad. 

The didactic, however, is not Mr. Clem- 
ents’s prevailing mood, nor his best, by any 
means. The greater part of his book is in 
the vein of irony, which, with a delicious 
impudence, he attributes to Saint Luke, de- 
claring that Luke, in speaking of the wind- 
ing “street, called Straight” in Damascus, 
“is careful not to commit himself; he does 
not say it is the street which ¢s straight, but 
the ‘street which is cea//ed Straight Itis a 
fine piece of irony; it is the only facetious 
remark in the Bible, I believe.” At Tibe- 
rias our author saw the women who wear 
their dowry in their head-dresses of coins. 
“ Most of these maidens were not wealthy, 
but some few have been kindly dealt with 
by fortune. I saw heiresses there, worth, 
in their own right, — worth, well, I suppose 
I might venture to say as much as nine 
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dollars and a half. But such cases are 
rare. When you come across one of these, 
she naturally puts on airs.” He thinks 
the owner of the horse “ Jericho,” on which 
he travelled towards Jerusalem, “had a 
wrong opinion about him, He had an idea 
that he was one of those fiery, untamed 
steeds, but he is not of that character. I 
know the Arab had this idea, because when 
he brought the horse out for inspection in 
Beirout, he kept jerking at the bridle and 
shouting in Arabic, ‘Ho! will you? Do 
you want to run away, you ferocious beast, 
and break your neck?’ when all the time 
the horse was not doing anything in the 
world, and only looked like he wanted to 
lean up against something and think. 
Whenever he is not shying at things or 
reaching after a fly, he wants to do that yet. 
How it would surprise his owner to know 
this!” In this vein of ironical drollery is 
that now celebrated passage in which Mr. 
Clements states that he was affected to 
tears on coming, a stranger in a strange 
land, upon the grave of a blood-relation, — 
the tomb of Adam; but that passage is 
somewhat more studied in tone than most 
parts of the book, which are written with a 
very successful approach in style to col- 
loquial drolling. As Mr. Clements writes 
of his experiences, we imagine he would 
talk of them; and very amusing talk it 
would be: often not at all fine in matter or 
manner, but full of touches of humor, — 
which if not delicate are nearly always easy, 
—and having a base of excellent sense and 
good feeling. There is an amount of pure 
human nature in the book, that rarely gets 
into literature; the depths of our poor 
unregeneracy — dubious even of the bliss- 
fulness of bliss—are sounded by such a 
simple confession as Mr. Clements makes 
in telling of his visit to the Emperor of 
Russia: “I would as soon have thought 
of being cheerful in Abraham’s bosom as in 
the palace of an Emperor.” Almost any 
topic, and any event of the author’s past 
life, he finds pertinent to the story of Euro- 
pean and Oriental travel, and if the reader 
finds it impertinent, he does not find it the 
less amusing. The effect is dependent in 
so great degree upon this continuous in- 
coherence, that no chosen passage can 
illustrate the spirit of the whole, while 
the passage itself loses half in separation 
from the context. Nevertheless, -here is 
part of the account givens by Mr. Clem- 
ents of the Pilgrims’ excursion to the river 
Jordan, over roads supposed to be infested 
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by Bedouins ; and the reader who does not 
think it droll as it stands can go to our 
author for the rest. 

“TI think we must all have determined 
upon the same line of tactics, for it did 
seem as if we never would get to Jericho. 
Thad a notoriously slow horse ; but some- 
how I could not keep him in the rear to 
save my neck. He was forever turning up 
in the lead. In such cases I trembled a 
little, and got down to fix my saddle. But 
it was not of any use. The others all got 
down to fix their saddles, too. I never saw 
such a time with saddles. It was the first 
time any of them had got out of order in 
three weeks, and now they had all broken 
down at once. I tried walking for exercise, 
—TI had not had enough in Jerusalem, 
searching for holy places. But it was a 
failure. The whole mob were suffering for 
exercise, and it was not fifteen minutes till 
they were all on foot, and I had the lead 
again..... We were moping along down 
through this dreadful place, every man in 
the rear. Our guards, two gorgeous young 
Arab sheiks, with cargoes of swords, guns, 
pistols, and daggers on board, were loaf- 
ingahead. ‘Bedouins!’ Every man shrunk 
up and disappeared in his clothes like a 
mud-turtle. My first impulse was to dash 
forward and destroy the Bedouins. My 
second was to dash to the rear to see if 
there were any coming in that direction. 
I acted on the latter impulse. So did all 
the others. If any Bedouins had ap- 
proached us then from that point of the 
compass, they would have paid dearly for 
their rashness.” ‘ 

Under his zom de plimne of Mark Twain, 
Mr. Clements is well known to the very 
large world of newspaper-readers ; and this 
book ought to secure him something better 
than the uncertain standing of a popular 
favorite. It is no business of ours to fix his 
rank among the humorists California has 
given us, but we think he is, in an entirely 
different way from all the others, quite wor- 
thy of the company of the best. 


Stories from my Attic. By the Author of 
* Dream-Children.” With Illustrations. 
Wew York: Hurd and Houghton ; Cam- 
bridge: Riverside Press. 


Mr. ScuppER, who has written this 
pretty book, has as pleasant a gift as any 
author we know for interesting children 
through their imaginative and generous side, 
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—most people being content to take their 
wonder and fancy. He writes suggestively 
for them, as here and there an agreeable 
essayist or poet does for their elders ; and 
he has a style so charmingly simple and 
easy that we can no more give him up to 
the children than we can allow them An- 
dersen altogether. In fact, Mr. Scudder 
now and then contrives to touch with that 
magician’s glamour our cold Yankee life 
(no doubt wise critics in Copenhagen talk 
of their cold Danish life) ; though he has 
of course not Andersen’s richness of inven- 
tion. In this book he means to entertain the 
little ones with a light and intelligible talk 
about a picture of William Blake’s, some 
reveries of his own, then some sketches of 
travel, history, and biography, then some 
musical -sketches, then a few stories, and 
then a romance of greater length; and to 
everything he imparts a delicate gayety and 
kindliness of spirit, with just a little quaint- 
ness in the conceit of all, and such unaf- 
fected religiousness of feeling that there 
seems to be no moral there. Take for a 
good illustration this, from « A story that 
I mean to write,” about a Rocket: “I 
have not thought so much about the going 
up of the Rocket, however, as I have of 
the coming down ; and here I mean once 
for all to do justice to the much-abused 
Rocket-stick, which is always being laughed 
at and treated contemptuously, as if it were 
its fault and not its virtue that it should 
come down quietly and in the dark. The 
Rocket-stick in my story is to be tied on 
patiently and to go up calmly, without hav- 
ing its head turned by the great fuss going 
on over it, and then, coming down, I mean 
to have it meet with a very delightful sur- 
prise. I have not yet determined what the 
end shall be, but rather think I shall make 
it come down feet foremost, and stick into 
the earth of some little garden, just where 
a sweet-pea is coming up, there to stand 
firmly, while the sweet-pea twines around 
it and covers it with its blossoms. There 
is to be some more ending to it, I believe; 
| or at any rate something is to be done to 
' prevent the sweet-pea from going to seed, 
and the Rocket-stick from being pulled up. 
Tam not sure, too, but I shall have some 
little creature crawl up into the empty pow- 
der-horn and make a comfortable home 
there. At all events, our fierce, fiery Rock- 
et, that blazes off into the sky, is to have a 

quiet peaceful life in the sunshine after- 

ward, Very likely, while I am writing this 
story, I shall have other thoughts in my 
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mind, and perhaps think of that cannon in 
the picture, which has become a nest of 
birds; of the field of wheat that waves 
over the battle-field ; of the men and wo- 
men who are boys and girls now.” 

This is charming and suggestive writing, 
and it is characteristic of the book ; but the 
sketch is better finished than most here. 
Many seem mere fragments which the 
author wilfully or reluctantly leaves to 
care for themselves in the reader’s mind: 
others are ineffectively ended by his own 
hand, like “The Enchantment of old Dan- 
jel,” which opens in a strain of singular 
beauty. “The Neighbors,” however, isa 
capital story, though the idea is old; the 
cats are the best characters in it, and are 
very delightful cats, sitting on the edges of 
their respective masters’ roofs, and talking 
across the space between, in a dialogue of 
great naturalness and incoherence. 

‘The romance of “Rose and Rosella,” 


* with which Mr. Scudder closes his pleasant 


book, is a very lovely little romance indeed, 
drawn, perhaps, a little too much on air, — 
and thus contrasting in the widest degree 
with such a story as “The Neighbors,” — 
but containing a pretty lesson, and certain 
to please and teach the children, whom we 
could wish few better gifts than “ Stories 
from my Attic.” 


Ballads of New England. By JouN GREEN- 
LEAF Wuuirrier. With Illustrations. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 


Tue most charming illustrations in this 
beautiful book are the pictures of Mr. Fenn, 
who in studies of the very scenes described 
by the poet has reproduced all the moods and 
sentiments of the New England landscape : 
the pathos of the rainy and cloudy coasts, 
the tender serenity of the river-bordered 
fields, the life and brightness of the villages, 
the sadness of the lonely farm, the solem- 
nity of the hill-side graveyard. There is 
none of the twenty-eight illustrations with 
which he has enriched the volume but gives 
a pensive and delicate pleasure of its own, 
and at once embodies the poet’s ideal and 
the reality ofnature. The ballads are those 
familiar and beloved poems, “Telling the 
Bees,” “My Playmate,” “ Skipper Tre- 
son’s Ride,” “Cobbler Keezar’s Vision,” 
“Amy Wentworth,” “The Countess,” 
“Mary Garvin,” “ The Ranger,” “The 
Wreck of Rivermouth,” and “ The Change- 
ling,” in which Mr. Whittier has expressed 
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the best feeling of country-life in New Eng- 
land, and has immortalized the local tra- 
ditions. Some of Mr. Fenn’s pictures are 
made on a hint of the poet, and some are 
the reflection, in a sister art, of the poct’s 
descriptions ; they are always faithful to his 
spirit, and one believes that the author must 
have conceived just that lovely vision of the 
way-side orchard with its brier-grown wall, 
which the artist’s pencil evokes from the 
lines in “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” 
“ Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of lilac and orchard showed,” — 
and that in “The Countess” he had in 
mind just that outlook from under the old 
bridge toward the hill-side graveyard ; for 
they seem as much the image of his thought 
as that grand stretch of glad New England 
landscape, — farm, village, city, and sea,—in 
“Cobbler Keezar’s Vision,” or that equally 
careful response to his words in “ Telling 
the Bees,” where, taking the poem and the 
picture together, it is hard to know who is 
most poet and who most painter : — 
“ Here is the path; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took : 


You can sce the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 


“There is the house with the gate red-barred, 
And the poplars tall.”’ 

There is not only fidelity to spirit and 
letter in Mr. Fenn’s work, but there is in 
its great varicty the clear impress of indi- 
viduality, without the least mannerism. 

Of course, many things escape the for- 
malities of praise; the light of the bloom- 
ing apple-trees, the grace of the starry 
lilies that rock so light upon the ponds, 
the gloom and sorrow of the stormy seas, 
the wildness of the hemlock - bordered, 
rock-fretted forest streams, or their clm- 
embowered peace and solitude, the strength 
of the gnarled and twisted cedars, the brave 
cheerfulness of the lamps kindled in the 
light-house after the splendid sunset follow- 
ing the ship-wrecking storm, the melan- 
choly beauty of the harvest-fields, — all 
these elusive charms are here, though they 
refuse to reappear in our phrase. Yet 
they are to be felt by all: not less by the 
untechnical many who can never understand 
the skill that made them perceptible, — but 
who can nevertheless meet both poet and 
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artist in the common and finer air of senti- 
ment and sympathy, — than by the critical 
few, who without enjoying them more will 
do a stricter justice to the artistic power in 
them. 

The book which is so rich in these pic- 
tures by Mr, Fenn has also numerous illus- 
tions by Messrs. Winslow Homer, Hennes- 
sy, Alfred Fredericks, Granville Perkins, 
Eytinge, Ehninger, Colman, and Darley. 
Among these, “ Skipper Ireson’s Ride” 
through Marblehead, as Mr. Fredericks 
sees it, seems to us singularly fine, — excel- 
lently conceived and vigorously drawn. 
It expresses all the incidents and passions 
of the moment when Ireson stands tarred 
and feathered in the cart, and hooted at 
by the fishermen’s wives, whose movement 
and forcible faces and gestures are perfect- 
ly caught, while the local character of the 
scene, with the high-gabled, tumble-down 


-houses of the little port, is as fortunately 


rendered. The picture of Ireson stealing 
away in the twilight is good in a different 
mood; and good, too, and strong are both 
of Mr. Fredericks’s illustrations for the 
“Wreck of Rivermouth,” — the old witch- 
wife in her mad grief by the sea-shore after 
the wreck, and the young fellow who stands 
in the wheat-field longingly watching the 
pleasure-boat sail away. Mr. Hennessy’s 
best thing is “ Goody Cole * coming forth 
from Ipswich jail at dawn, and is admirable 
for the effect of morning quiet and peace 
in the landscape, of grim endurance in 
Goody Cole’s face as she moves unrejoic- 
ingly away, and of grim reluctance in the fig- 
ures of her Puritan jailers. We particularly 
like, among Mr. Ehninger’s illustrations of 
“Mary Garvin,” the sweet and tranquil 
faces in the last. 

Mr. Anthony, who is in all cases here 
one of the two artists required to make a 
good illustration, has performed his part as 
engraver with a success evident from the 
pleasure which the pictures afford, and has 
been to the designers what they have been 
to the poet. For the printing, it is enough 
to say that it is so exquisitely done that 
none of the fineness and firmness of the 
engraver’s work is lost. The book is, alto- 
gether, one which marks a most decided 
advance in illustrative art among us. 


